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HERMATHENA. 


ORIGINS OF BARBARIAN HISTORY. 


HEN the great ethnological revolution, which the 

Germans call Vélkerwanderung, took place, and the 
Teutonic nations, set in motion by the impact of the Huns 
from Asia, poured like a cataract into the Roman Empire, 
they came, as we all know, with but slender materials for 
constructing the history of their own past. Or, if this be 
too broadly stated, if the Barbarians had, in their Sagas 
and their war-songs, ampler historical information than we 
generally recognise as their inheritance, at any rate it is 
safe to say that they brought very little with them which 
the learned men of the nations whom they conquered were 
both able and willing to assimilate. Hence has arisen the 
mist, tantalising and difficult to penetrate, which hangs 
over all the earlier pre-Roman life of the natives of modern 
Europe. Had the learned men of the Empire in the fourth 
and fifth centuries had the slightest conception of the part 
which the descendants of these unwelcome guests would 
play in the future history of Europe, doubtless some Hero- 
dotus or Diodorus would have arisen to preserve for us 
such traditions as yet lingered among them as to the past 
generations of their forefathers. But that golden oppor- 
tunity was lost, save for a few scraps of Gothic and 
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2 ORIGINS OF BARBARIAN HISTORY. 


Lombard history preserved for us by such men as Jordanes 
and Paulus, and once lost, it of course never returned. 
The traditions of an unlettered folk, conscious of their 
barbarism, soon fade away and are forgotten, when they 
are brought into contact and contrast with the elaborate 
literary histories of nations who have a long civilized 
past behind them, and this general proposition was 
proved emphatically true in the case of the barbarians 
who overran the Roman Empire. Probably the great- 
grandson of any Frank or Burgundian who was among 
the first settlers in Gaul, or of any Visigoth who crossed 
the Pyrenees in the army of Ataulfus, knew little or 
nothing, by genuine oral tradition, of the dim Teutonic 
fore-world of his fathers. : 

A few—a very few—fragments of the old national tra- 
ditions were preserved, chiefly by intelligent Christian 
ecclesiastics who condescended to interest themselves, after 
a somewhat desultory fashion, in the previous history of 
the invaders; but even these fragments seldom reach us 
in an uncorrupted state. The natural tendency of these 
ecclesiastics was to bring barbarian history into some sort 
of relation with sacred and profane history as they had 
learned it at school ; and, accordingly, the legendary history 
of the barbarians was pushed and pulled into an approxi- 
mate conformity with the account in Genesis of the descen- 
dants of Noah, or with Homer and Virgil’s story of the 
Trojan War. This tendency, though it sometimes causes a 
modern scientific inquirer a good deal of trouble, was not 
perhaps in itself altogether unscientific. As each new fact 
concerning the Mycenean age, or the prehistoric civiliza- 
tion of the Nile valley, emerges before the eyes of the 
historical investigator of to-day, he generally tries to fix, in 
some way, its relation to the facts already known respecting 
the national life of Hellas or of Egypt, and the instinct 
which leads him to take this course is surely in itself not 
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deserving of censure. But such an attempt, made by an 
imperfectly educated monk dealing with the early history 
of a Teutonic tribe, generally led to results of extraordinary 
absurdity. 

I propose, in this paper, to compare the information 
which has reached us as to the early history of three 
nations, the Saxons (including the Angles and Jutes), the 
Goths, and the Lombards ; to see what light, if any, these 
histories throw upon one another; and to indicate such 
points of similarity as exist between them. I will confine 
my attention to two subjects: the royal genealogies, and 
the fables connecting the barbarians with classical anti- 
quity or with the Hebrew Scriptures. 


I. 


A.—The Genealogies of the Anglo-Saxons, 


As is well known, the English Chronicle is extremely 
rich in records of the descent of the chiefs who founded 
royal dynasties in our island. 

The form is almost always the same, and may be 
exemplified by that genealogy which has most interest for 
us as dealing with the ancestors of our own now reigning 
king, the genealogy of the kings of Wessex. 

[A.D.] 597. Her angan Ceolwulf ricsianon Wes-Seaxum 
[Now Ceolwulf began to reign over the West Saxons]. Se 
waes Cuthaing [ He was the son of Cutha], Cutha Cynricing, 
Cynric Cerdicing, Cerdic Elesing, Elesa Esling, Elsa 
Gewising, Giwis Wiging, Wig Freawining, Freawine 
Frithugaring, Frithugar Bronding, Brond Baeldaeging, 
Baeldaeg Wodening. 

This rather uncouth list of names informs us that 
Ceolwulf, who became king of the West Saxons in the 
year 597, was great-grandson of Cerdic, the founder 


of the West Saxon monarchy, and that Cerdic was 
B2 
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descended through eight intermediate ancestors from the 


god Woden (or Odin). 

From the later entries in the Chronicle we 
learn that Egbert, who is generally looked on 
as the founder of the united English monarchy, 
and who became king in 802, was descended 
through seven intermediate ancestors from 
Cuthwin, first cousin of Ceolwulf. This gives 
us eight generations for 205 years, two more 
than we should have expected. No doubt we 
may, as a rule, reckon three generations to a 
century. As Cerdic is said to have landed in 
Britain in 495, a hundred and two years before 


Woden. 
Baeldaeg. 
Brond. 


| 
Frithugar. 
| 


Freawine. 
Wig. 
Giwis. ° 
Elsa. 


Elesa. 


the accession of his great-grandson Ceolwulf, 
the rule works rightly there. Carrying the 
same principle of computation backwards 
from Cerdic, we find that he is in the ninth 
generation or at a distance of three centuries 
from Woden. On the converse principle to 
omne ignotum pro magnifico we may probably 
assume that when memory of Cerdic’s ancestors stopped, 
a divine ancestor was introduced, and, therefore, that the 
chanter of royal pedigrees knew of no names reaching 
back further than three centuries from Cerdic. Woden, 
the divine x, stands, therefore, at about 200 A.D. 

_ I need not go into so much detail with the other genea- 
logies of the Chronicle. The genealogy of Ida, king of 
Bernicta, makes him also ninth in descent from Woden ; 
but as Ida began to reign in 547, the divine x should 
probably be placed about half a century lower down than 
in the case of Wessex. On the other hand, Aelle, king of 
Detra, who seems to have been only a slightly younger 
contemporary of Ida, is eleventh in descent from Woden. 
This looks as though the links in the chain of the ances- 
tors of the Yorkshire king were rather better known than in 
the case of his Bernician rival. 


| 
Cerdic. 
Cynric. 
Cutha. 


| 
Ceolwulf. 
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In Mercza, Penda, who, at the age of fifty, succeeded to 
the throne in 625, is in the eleventh degree from Woden. 
Notwithstanding Penda’s middle-aged accession, we can- 
not here put Woden much earlier than 240. 

The genealogy of the kings of Last Anglia is not 
given in the Chronicle; but Florence of Worcester (who, 
though only a twelfth-century authority, seems to have had 
access to some earlier Anglo-Saxon authorities) makes 
Redwald, who came to the throne in 593, tenth in descent 
from Woden, who would thus be brought down to 260. 

The same authority makes Erchenwin, king of the 
East Saxons in 527, eighth in descent from Woden. This 
again carries us back to 240, or thereabouts. Of the pre- 
invasion genealogy of the kings of the South Saxons, we do 
not appear to have any records: and that of the Jutish 
kings of Ken/, though still preserved, is of extraordinary 
brevity, Hengist (A.D. 444) being represented as only 
fourth in descent from Woden. This would bring the 
divine ancestor down to 320, a much later date than 
is given by any of the other royal pedigrees. There 
are some slight indications that Hengist was of less 
undoubtedly royal descent than any of the other kings; 
and this may perhaps account for the fact of fewer human 
ancestors being assigned to him than to any other of the 
English kingdom-founders. 

On the whole, however, it seems to be right to 
attribute a certain amount of real historical value to 
all these pedigrees. Looking upon the name of Woden 
at the head of each list as a confession of ignorance as 
to all the yet earlier links, we find that historical con- 
sciousness went back from the fifth or sixth to the third 
century after Christ. If the Chronicler had been simply 
using his imagination to glorify the antiquity of his 
sovereign’s dynasty, it would have been easy for him to 
imagine ten times as many ancestors as those here 
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recorded ; but the remarkable agreement, in a general 
way, between the lengths of the various dynasties, most 
of them going back for about eight or nine links behind 
the first invader, looks like truth. Even so, if there was 
a complete absence of written materials, the effort of 
memory was a considerable one. Few persons probably 
in our own day, except the members of some of the great 
historic families, could readily, without reference to books 
or papers, furnish an inquirer with the names of eight 
ancestors of their own in direct lineal ascent. It will 
generally be found that about a century and a half is the 
extent of time covered by genuine oral tradition unhelped 
by books, and therefore the preservation of the names of 
the ancestors of Cerdic and Pehda for a period of about 
three centuries was a feat of memory creditable to the 
men, probably in most cases minstrels of the court, by 
whom it was performed. 


B.—I now turn to the pedigrees of the Goths. 


In the year 533, we find Cassiodorus, Preetorian Prefect 
under the Ostrogothic king Athalaric, saying, in a care- 
fully prepared official eulogium on himself (issued in 
the name of his young sovereign): “Not satisfied with 
extolling living kings, from whom he might hope for a 
reward, he drew forth the kings of the Goths from the 
dust of ages, showing that the Amal family had been 


991 


royal for seventeen generations.”' Unusual as it is for a 
modern Minister of State thus publicly to recite his own 
praises, these words do really describe very truly the 
debt which the royal family of the Ostrogoths, and 
indirectly the modern student of their history, owe to 
the somewhat verbose rhetorician who penned them. 
Himself a Roman of high culture, brought face to face 


} Variae, ix. 25. 
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with a barbarian ruler of Italy, and entering heartily into 
his service, he set himself to work to draw forth “from 
the dust of ages” the names and characters of that ruler’s 
ancestors and to record them for the benefit of future 
generations. Would that some Britanno-Roman ecclesi- 
astic had been permitted to do a similar work for Hengist 
and for Cerdic. 

The history of Cassiodorus is itself lost, but we have 
a valuable abridgment of it by the Gothic ecclesiastic 
Jordanes, who flourished in the middle of the sixth 
century. In his pages we read the names of the heroes 
of the Amal line, reaching back to the demi-god Gapt, 
whose name some would read Gaut, making him thus 
the eponymous hero of the Gothic nation’. Reckoning 


inclusively both this mythical ancestor and his descendant 
Athalaric, we get the seventeen generations of which 
Cassiodorus speaks; and, as Athalaric was born about 
A.D. 516, sixteen generations, reckoned backward from 


his birth, should carry us up to about A.D. 36. Probably 
some of the links in the genealogy are mythical ; still we 
do seem able to mount much higher towards antiquity 
on this line than on those which we have previously 
examined; a result which is in no way surprising, inas- 
much as the Goths came into contact with the civilization 
of the Empire about two centuries before our Saxon 


deos id est Ansis vocaverunt. ... 
Horum ergo heroum, ut ipsi suis in 


1 The passage in Jordanes, describ- 
ing the semi-divine character of the 


earliest ancestors of the kings, is worth 
quoting for the light it throws on 
other barbarian pedigrees, After de- 
scribing (cap. xiii.) a victory won (not 
really by the Goths, but by the Da- 
cians) over one of Domitian’s generals, 
he continues: ‘‘ Fusco duce extincto 
divitias de castris militum  spoliant 
Mmagnaque potiti per loca victoria cam 
proceres suos quorum quast fortuna 
vincebant non puros homines sed semt- 


fabulis referunt, primus fuit Gapt qui 
genuit Halmul,”’ &c. Then follows the 
genealogy of Theodoric, grandfather 
of Athalaric. It was, therefore, in 
Jordanes’ opinion, a victory over the 
great world-empire of Rome, which 
led the barbarians to perform a sort of 
process of canonisation and declare 
their successful king’s ancestor a demi- 
god. 
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ancestors. It may be mentioned, in passing, that we 
scarcely get from Jordanes any facts even professing to 
be historical, except as to those two centuries of earliest 
contact with Rome. 


C.—Genealogies of the Lombards. Our one chief 
authority for the story of this people is Paulus Diaconus 
(otherwise called Paul Warnefrid), who wrote in the 
latter part of the eighth century, but who had access 
to the earlier (sixth to seventh century) historian 
Secundus, bishop of Trient, as well as to the Orzgo 
Gentis Langobardorum, prefixed to the laws of Rothari 
(circa 650). - 

The fact which at once strikes us in comparing Paulus 
with Jordanes is the entire absence of long genealogies. 
We have a good deal of somewhat discursive history, 
which possibly deals with some events of the second 
century, as it certainly does with those of the sixth 
century, but leaves us ignorant as to what happened 
to the Lombards in the interval between A.D. 200 and 
500. But owing to the predominantly elective character 
of Lombard kingship, we get, for the pre-Italian period, 
no long line of royal descents, only a chain of five links 
(from Gudeoc to Waltari), which ends in the year 546, 
and which therefore cannot be considered as beginning 
earlier than about goo. Even our Anglian and West- 
Saxon kings could show a longer lineage than that. On 
the other hand, it should, perhaps, be placed to the credit 
of this undoubtedly barbarous people that they do not 
introduce any divine or semi-divine ancestor into their 
pedigrees. They start with a saga, showing the favour 
which Freya, wife of Odin, bore to the long-bearded 
heroes, but they do not suggest that there was any inter- 
mingling of divine and human relationships. 
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II. 


I now come to the second part of my subject, the 
fables which, in the absence of knowledge of the early 
history of the Germanic nations, were “fondly imagined”’ 
in order to connect them with classical antiquity and the 
Scriptural account of the dispersion of the nations. 


A.—I will begin, not with the Saxons, but with the 
Goths, whose historian Jordanes (or rather Cassiodorus, 
the author epitomised by Jordanes) is a palmary example 
of this kind of solemn romancing. In the previously 
quoted letter, in which Cassiodorus praises himself for 
having drawn forth the dead Amal kings from the dust 
of antiquity, he goes on to say, “‘ Originem Gothicam /eczt 
esse Romanam, colligens quasi in unam coronam germen 
floridum quod per librorum campos passim fuerat ante 
dispersum.” It is just this desperate effort to “‘make 
the Gothic history Roman,” and to adorn the conquering 
Teutons with flowers gathered in widely distant fields of 
history, which has all but deprived the Jordanes-Cassio- 
dorus medley of all historic value. 

The plan which Cassiodorus and Jordanes adopted was 
to claim for their Gothic clients everything which was any- 
where said about Scythia or the Scythians; and further, to 
identify them, in the teeth of all historical evidence, 
with the Getz, who in the fourth century before Christ 
dwelt in Thrace, and who, long after, stoutly defended 
their then country of Dacia against the Emperor Trajan. 
By the first of these fraudulent appropriations they lay 
hold, for the Goths, of Herodotus’ stories about the 
Scythian law-giver Zamolxis, and they also contrive to 
drag in the Amazons, Theseus and Hippolyte, Penthesilea, 
Tomyris the vanquisher of Cyrus, and soon. They thus 
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succeed in bringing their friends into close connexion 
with the Trojan war, that equivalent of the Norman 
conquest for all the barbarous nations who clamoured 
round the Heralds’ Colleges of those days for patents 
of nobility. 

Our authors then stride across the Danube to Dacia, 
describe the victories won by the natives of that country 
over Domitian, and claim the credit of them for the Goths. 
Of all these classical and pseudo-classical stories and 
legends, it is safe to say that Cassiodorus heard not a 
word from the ministers at the court of Theodoric. He 
has, as he says, collected his flowers from various fields, 
and stuck them about in different parts of his picture, 
half hiding the shadowy forms of heroes which are dimly 
discernible thereon. It is only by sternly refusing to 
take any account of these sham-classical intrusions, and 
treating the chapters containing them as though they 


were not, that we can get any continuous and scientific 
history out of the “ Getica” of Jordanes. 


B.—The Lombard historian, Paulus, shows praise- 
worthy self-denial in refraining from all such attempts 
to glorify and to “Romanise” the early history of his 
nation. When he does make a little display of classical 
learning it is generally in connexion with some physical 
fact. Thus the tides of the Atlantic (whose destructive 
force he greatly exaggerates) remind him of Virgil’s 
lines about Charybdis; and the story of a woman who 
brought forth seven children brings to his remembrance 
a passage in Pliny recording a similar marvel among the 
Egyptians. He introduces, it is true, the story of the 
Seven Sleepers without relation to anything in his own 
narrative; and he does mention some Amazonian female 
warriors, but at once proceeds to say that “this kind of 
assertion rests on insufficient basis of truth; for it is 
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manifest to all who are acquainted with ancient history 
that the race of the Amazons was destroyed long before 
these events of which I am speaking occurred.” 

On the whole we may safely assert (nor is it the least 
of the many merits of the history of Paulus) that we have 
in his pages the veritable early legends of the Lombard 
people, often childish and absurd, but unspoiled by any 
admixtures from classical or Biblical tradition. 


C.—Exactly opposite to this is the character of the 
author upon whom we are unfortunately compelled chiefly 
to rely for our knowledge of Brztish history in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, the diffuse, the inaccurate, and the 
muddle-headed Nennius. 

Concerning this writer an elaborate monograph has 
appeared from the pen of Professor Zimmer, a truly 
marvellous performance, for the wealth of erudition, 
especially of Celtic erudition, which it displays, and for 
the combination of patient tact and brilliant—sometimes 
perhaps too brilliant—conjectures which is found in its 
pages. The author entitles his work “ Nennius Vindi- 
catus,” but before one comes to the end of his treatise 
one finds out the considerable limitations with which 
these words are used. The Professor vindicates Nennius’ 
right to de: he proves that he is not the mere literary 
fraud which some of his critics have suggested: but he 
by no means claims for him any great instinct for 
historical accuracy, hardly even the possession of com- 
mon sense. As he says (p. 204): “ Nennius is in his way 
a conscientious man who carefully attends to all sorts of 
trifles, but at the same time commits acts of astounding 
stupidity” (p. 201). “ His calculations seem to be made 
by a witch’s multiplication-table; he gives us in many 
ways a depressing picture of the state of mind of a 
Cymrian scholar of the end of the eighth century. He 
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was not strong enough for the work which he had under- 
taken.”” When the “vindicator” of Nennius speaks in 
this manner, there does not seem much left to be said 
by his calumniators. 

The main results at which Zimmer arrives, and which 
have been generally accepted by scholars, are that Nennius 
was a native of South Wales, living in the confines of 
Brecknock, Radnor, and Herefordshire: that in the year 
796 he wrote his Historta Brittonum (or as he probably 
called it, Volumen Britanniae), into which he introduced 
some extracts from a work of much greater value than 
his own, a history of the dealings between the Angles and 
North-Britons, written by one of the latter in or about 
the year 670. New editions, reviSions, and translations of 
the work appeared through many centuries (the most 
important, an Irish translation, as late as the eleventh 
century), and by all these the text has been often thrown 
into confusion, and the question of authorship rendered 
more intricate. But so low is the estate of the historian of 
England for the interval between Ammianus and Bede 
that he cannot afford to neglect even this miserable patch- 
work, cobbled together by anignorant Welsh monk three 
centuries and a half after the events to which it refers, 
and preserved for us in a manifestly corrupt text. As an 
illustration of its importance it may be mentioned that 
Nennius is the only author, speaking with any pretence 
to authority, who makes any mention of the name of 
Arthur. 

This Welsh ecclesiastic, writing at the end of the eighth 
century, after some general remarks about the six past 
ages of the world, gives a few (not very accurate) geogra- 
phical facts, ending with the words, * The Britons formerly 
filled this island and ruled it from sea to sea,” and then 
proceeds with these words :— 

“Should anyone wish to know how long after the 
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Deluge this island was inhabited, I have devised the 
following double experiment to discover the answer'. The 
three sons of Noah, after the Deluge, divided the world 
into three parts after the Deluge. They were Shem in Asia, 
Ham in Africa, Japhet in Europe, and in these continents 
they spread abroad their hordes. The first man of the 
race of Japhet who came into Europe was Alanus with his 
three sons.” The rest of the paragraph will be best 
exhibited in a tabular form :— 


ALANUS. 
pieeneenne tenia 
Hessitio. Armeno. Negus. 


ee a re 
Francus. Romanus. Britto. Albanus. Wandalus. Saxo. Boguar. 


cde Latins. Britons. Albans. Vandals. Saxons Boguarii. 
and (Bulgarians.) 
Thuringians. 


ge peer 
Gothus, Walagothus. Gebidus. Burguandus. Langobardus. 


Goths. Walagoths. Gepids. Burgundians. Lombards. 


“These races were subdivided through the whole of 
Europe.” 

The reader may observe that there are some faint 
dawnings of ethnological science in this table of national 
descent. Celts are, as a rule, kept apart from Teutons. It 
is true that the Franks are not included in either of the two 
great Teutonic branches: probably because they had 
boasted so long of their consanguinity with Rome that 
Nennius himself had come to believe in it. 

But the extraordinary thing is that so soon after having 
informed us that Alanus was a son of Japhet he should 
(in the same paragraph) give us a pedigree of fifteen 
links connecting Alanus with Japhet.’ 


1“ Hoc experimentum bifarie in- from this point of section Io to 17, and 
veni.”” I accept what seems to me _ returning afterwards to Io. 
the obviously right rearrangement of 2 Alanus autem wt aiunt fuit filius 
the text proposed by Zimmer, passing _ Fetebir, filii Ougomun, &c., up to ‘filii 
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The accomplished author has, however, as he says, 
made this experiment “ bifariously.” Having given us an 
ethnological table tracing the descent of the Britons from 
Japhet, he will now show us how to fit them in to the 
history of the classical nations. “In the annals of the 
Romans it is thus written. After the Trojan war Aeneas 
came to Italy, ... married Lavinia, and after the death of 
Latinus obtained the kingdom of the Romans or Latins. 
His son Ascanius founded Alba, and married a wife who 
bore him a son named Silvius. Then Silvius married a 
wife, and news of her pregnancy was brought to Aeneas, 
who sent to his son Ascanius, desiring him to consult 
his soothsayer as to the future offspring whether it should 
be male or female. The soothsayer went, examined the 
woman, and brought back a prophecy which resulted in 
his being himself put to death by Ascanius, for it was to 
this effect. ‘The child that is in that woman’s womb is a 
male, and he shall be a son of Death, for he shall slay his 
father and mother and shall be hated of all men.’ So it 
came to pass. The woman died at his birth, but the child 
was reared and received the name Bruto [or Brito, or 
Brutus]. After a long interval he fulfilled the soothsayer’s 
prophecy by killing his father, not intentionally, but by 
accident, with the stroke of an arrow when he was playing 
with some companion. He was expelled from Italy and 
was Arminilis (?) and came to the islands of the Tyrrhene 
sea, but was thence expelled by the Greeks because of the 
death of Turnus, whom Aeneas slew, and came to the 
Gauls, and there founded the city of Tours [Turones] 
which is called Turnis (apparently an expiatory offering 
Jovan, filii Japet, filii Noe, &c., up to _ nothing of the kind. 

Seth * filii Adam, filii Dei vivi. Hanc ? Quia dixit Ascanio, quod masculum 
peritiam inveni in traditione veterum, haberet in utero mulier et filius mortis 
qui incolae in primo fuerunt Brittan- erit, quia occideret patrem suum et 


niae.”’ It is safe to assert that he got matrem suam, et erit exosus omnibus 
from the tradition of those ancients hominibus, 
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to the Manes of Turnus). Then afterwards he came to 
this island, which from him derived its name Britannia, 
and he filled it with his own race and dwelt there. This 
is the beginning of the continuous inhabitation of Britain 
from that day to this.” 

In reading this strange story which we are solemnly 
assured comes from “the annals of the Romans,” we are 
amused by the discovery that always, then as now, in the 
tenth century before Christ, as in the twentieth after it, the 
Briton was a “hated” person. The cause of the hatred 
seems somewhat insufficient, a blunder rather than a crime, 
but it was enough to render him odious to his kinsmen on 
the continent. Might one venture to suggest to them that 
if they will now permit the luckless Brito to be no longer 
“exosus” he will gladly surrender to them any possible 
advantages which might accrue to him as ultimate heir of 
Aeneas and Ascanius ? 

Our author continues his account of the Alban 
dynasty reigning in Latium, and volunteers the statement 
that Bruto was reigning in Britain at the same time 
that Eli was judging in Israel, and the Ark of the Cove- 
nant fell into the hands of the Gentiles. (This synchronism 
is taken over from the Chronicle of Eusebius, who makes 
the 21st year of Silvius, son of Aeneas, coincide with the 
gooth year from the call of Abraham (say B.C. 1021) and 
with the death of Eli). 

The sections in which Nennius relates the origin of 
the Picts and Scots [= Irish] lie outside of my present pur- 
pose; but I may just mention that he does seem to have 
had before him the story of the Five Migrations of peoples 
into Ireland, but reproduces it in a mangled state, so that 
only the sons of Partholan and Nemed and the Milesians 
(whom he calls “tres filii cujusdam militis Hispaniae ”’) 
are discoverable in his story. The Fir Bolgs are dimly 
represented by a certain Buile who invades the Isle of 
Man, and the Tuatha de Danann, according to Zimmer, 
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are replaced by the otherwise unintelligible Damhoctor. 

It is not necessary to follow this most provoking 
author into his account of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, in which he has made almost every blunder as 
to names and dates and connexion of events that it 
was possible to commit. Here, where we can in some 
degree test his statements by trustworthy historians, and 
the evidence of coins, we see how all but absolutely worth- 
less is his testimony. Nor will I here go into the discus- 
sion of the part which he assigns to Vortigern in the 
subjugation of our island by the Saxons. I may say, 
however, that I think the Zextus Receptus of English 
history is drawn too largely from the pages of this most 
puzzle-headed and inaccurate weiter. 

But as even the history of human error has a certain 
interest and value, it is important to notice that we have 
here, in this work of a Welsh ecclesiastic of the eighth 
century (drawing, perhaps as Zimmer suggests, from Irish 
sources), the suggestion of a descent of the British nation, 
through “ Brutus the hated,” from “the kings of Troy 
divine.” What that suggestion grew to in the hands of 
that accomplished writer of fiction, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
we all know, but we are awaiting from the too small band 
of Celtic scholars further information as to the successive 
stages of the process, which evidently was chiefly carried 
on in the Armorican peninsula. They will perhaps some 
day be able to inform us how the dry bones of Nennius 
were clothed with the highly coloured flesh of Geoffrey ; 
they may be able to explain to us the origination of some 
of the myths which Shakespeare and Milton have made 
for ever famous ; and above all, they may possibly take 
away some of the responsibility for these fictions from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and may show that he was some- 
times only repeating the fallacies of men who had gone 
before him. 

THOMAS HODGKIN. 

















NOTES ON MANUSCRIPTS OF CATULLUS AND 
HISPERICA FAMINA. 


Y way of preparing an edition of the text of Catullus 

for the new series called Scrzptorum Classicorum 

Bibliotheca Oxontensis, I made two visits to Italy, in 

September 1901, June 1902. As might be supposed, the 

results were small and unimportant. I found nothing new 
of any real value. 

My journey, however, was not without utility, for 
though neither the Catullus of Brescia, nor that of Cesena, 
nor those once in the Ashburnham collection, now in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, can, in any sense, 
be thought of first-rate importance, or worthy of col- 
lation throughout, a remark which also extends to the 
MS, at Carpentras, near Avignon, to which my attention 
had been called very early by Mr. Philip Pusey, son of 
Dr. Pusey, but which I had no opportunity of seeing 
till five or six years ago, when a tour in that part of 
France brought me into the neighbourhood of Carpen- 
tras; though I say none of these MSs. could be thought 
to take a place among the better sources for Catullus’ text, 
Thad the satisfaction—a real one—of personally inspecting 
each of them, and thus testing, by my own examination, 
what probability there yet is of new materials which may 
throw fresh light on the now well-nigh desperate condition 
of the poems. 
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One great exception must be made—the Vatican ms. 
(Ottoboni, 1829), brought to light in 1896 by Prof. Gardiner 
Hale of Chicago. This was a real find, not indeed so 
important as was at first believed, but such as to reduce 
most of the known MSS. of Catullus, except the Germa- 
nensis (G) and the Oxford Canon. Lat. 30 (O), to secondary 
consideration in comparison. 

Of this codex, which Prof. Hale has named R (Roma- 
nus), I made a complete collation in June 1897; and it 
was mainly to re-examine this MS. that I again visited 
Rome in June of the present year. My estimate of R, 
which does not agree with the judgment of K. P. Schultze, 
the editor of the second issue of Bahrens’ Catullus, and 
closely approximates the high valuation ascribed to R by 
its discoverer, has been publicly stated in a lecture de- 
livered at Oxford last March. Suffice it to say here, that 
future criticism must largely be employed with a discus- 
sion of R’s lections, and of the relation in which it stands, 
on the one hand, to GO; on the other, to the Datanus, 
Bononiensis, Laurentianus Primus, and such other MSS. 
as, though falling into the second rank, are yet far removed 
from the interpolated class. 

My renewed examination of the Bononzensis, once in 
the monastery of S. Salvator at Bologna, where I collated 
it in 1863, afterwards, on the suppression of the monastery, 
removed to the University Library, where I again ex- 
amined it in 1876, and for the third time in June of this 
year, confirms the view which I formed of it forty years 
ago. It has the rare merit of being dated: the scribe 
completed it in the second year of the pontificate of 
John XXIII. This brings it to the beginning of the 
second decade of the fifteenth century, and we cannot be 
sure that the newly-discovered Romanus is earlier. Every- 
one must regret that this excellent codex (it is called B in 
my edition) has been much corrected and tampered with ; 
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yet its close correspondence with the first Laurentian and 
with Vatic. 1630 removes part of the injury it has thus sus- 
tained, and I do not think any critical edition of Catullus 
can be fully adequate which does not take both it and La! 
into account. The University of Bologna also possesses 
another MS. of Catullus (2744): it is on paper, and is a 
good typical codex of its class. It did not appear to me to 
be interpolated; but it rarely presented anything new. I 
noted, however, x. 19, guz for guod of most MSS.; viii. 15, 
nec te for ne te. This mec Ze is also found in the Hamburg 
codex and Phillipps 9591; it is very near mocée, a conjec- 
ture which for a long time reigned undisputedly in the 
editions of Catullus. 


The variant xolorum in Ixxix. 4, which I had noted (in 
1878) from a Brescia MS. in the Querini Library (A vii. 7), 
and which has the support of the Oxford codex (soforum), 
was sufficiently interesting to raise expectations; at any 
rate, to justify fresh examination. On a pouring wet day 
towards the end of September, 1901, 1 went through 
the MS., but only to be disappointed. I may mention, 
however, the following as interesting :—lxvi. 59, Hz dzz 
neu tht (so my Brit. Mus. codex hk); 83, colstis quae ture 
cubtl: (not zura); 84, Sed guae st, this also with #, sug- 
gesting as a possibility Sed s¢ quae inpuro se det adulterto 
in place of the vulgate Sed quae se tnpuro dedit adulterio. 
Another variant which it shares with O and & is /nuentt, 
Ixviii. 42, corrected, however, in the margin, to Juuerzt ; 
again, with #, it has forcus in the well-known passage, 
XXxix. 11, where most MSS. agree in farcus. 

My jottings at Cesena were ampler. And first, a word 
as to the library. Cesena is a town distant two hours by 
rail from Bologna, and is passed by the traveller who is 
on his way to Rimini. The country round it is picturesque, 
but the want of a first-rate hotel causes it to be less fre- 
quented than it deserves. The only Englishman I have 
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1474. 





xi. 
Xiv. 
xiv. 

xv. 
XV. 
XVii. 
xxi, 


Xi. 
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ever heard speak of the Library from personal knowledge 
is Prof. Lewis Campbell, who examined the MS. of Plato 
which it possesses, and gave me a glowing account of 
its other MS. resources. These, indeed, are such and so 
varied as to have called for the publication of two dis- 
tinct catalogues, that of Muccioli, in 1780, and that of 
Zazzeri, in 1887. The founder, Domenico Malatesta, left 
his MSS. arranged in a long chamber, almost exactly like 
the room in which the library of Corpus Christi at Oxford 
was originally housed; a long passage is flanked to right 
and left by extensive bays, terminating each in its separate 
window. 
from one end of the bay to the other, with seats on either 
side, so that, if filled, each desk might hold some fifteen or 
sixteen readers. The MSS. are fastened by chains to the 
under-side of the desks, but the chains are removable. I 
spent three hours in a perusal of the Catullus; it is dated 


These bays contain slanting desks reaching 


I am not aware that it has been noticed by any 


critic before me, and I shall therefore quote all the extracts 
which I made from it, not, indeed, as of any remarkable 
value (the date is against this), but still as new, and I 
believe I may say unknown. 


x. 26. comoda changed to comodo. 


3. Litus ul changed to Litus ubi. 


14. 
19. 


12, 
26. 


Interesting, because w/, the right reading, is found in 
only very few mss. (G OVic), and as the fifteenth 
century advanced was so entirely ousted by uz as to be 
actually changed into it in Ces. 


. horribiles et. 


Misti. 
Suphenum, p changed to /. 


. implatea, as my Brit. Mus. 4’. 


Vos quod changed to Vos qut. 
delinquere, not derelinquere as in O and" Par. 7989. 


. Alque qui st. 
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xxv. 12. minuta for inimica. This correction is also found in A. 
xxvii. 5. guo lubet. 
xxviii. 9. 0 memt. 
xxix. 4. cum // te. 
xxix. 13. diffulula. 


Ixiv. 287. Minosium and cloris (in the margin) as av. 1. for dorts. 
This clorts is noticeable. Doris is an impossible form 

here. In my edition of 1878 I suggested that the right 
reading might be Chlort. Chlorus was the mythical 
father of Haemon, father of Thessalus, and was thus 
specially connected with Thessaly. This conjecture 
receives some support from cloris of Ces. 

Ixiv, 317. Zend (filo) ; so again A. 

Ixvi. 12. /egam, seemingly an interpolation, and certainly wrong. 

Ixvi. 54. Arsinoes gloridos ales equis, with c written over g of glort- 
dos. As a whole, this v. ]. is unique, and bears every 
mark of being drawn from an independent source. 


I had only time to glance at the Cesena Manilius, and 
the large MS. containing Silius’ Pusica, and Val. FI. i., ii., 
iii, and part of iv. But I cannot forbear to observe that 
any scholar who has the leisure, and can find a sufficiently 
comfortable lodging or pension in the town, might do 
well to spend a month in examining some of the large 
store of MSS. in this little-known library. 

The Ashburnham mss. of Catullus (Libri 260 and 973 in 
the privately printed Catalogue of the Mss. at Ashburnham 
Place’), now both in the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
yielded nothing of any importance. The latter contains 
notes by Braccio Ricasoli. Those who wish to learn more 
about them I refer to a work published at Rome in 1896, 7 
codict Ashburnamicant della Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurentiana. 

After completing my re-collation in the Vatican of 
Prof. Hale’s newly-discovered Romanus, I turned from 


i Of this highly interesting Catalogue, the Bodleian possesses a copy, the 
only one I have ever seen. 
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Catullus to the unique codex of the mysterious //zsferica 
Famina. To this highly enigmatical treatise (of which 
Mr. Jenkinson, Public Librarian of the University of Cam- 
bridge, promises us a new and fuller edition than those at 
present known), I have called attention in the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology for the present year, and have offered 
some groping suggestions as to its language and meaning. 

The Azspertca Famina form the first part of cod. Lat. 
81. Regin. Christinae. They are written on twelve leaves 
of parchment, in a beautifully distinct writing which Otto 
Rossbach and Stowasser agree to assign to the eleventh 
century. The MS. was first collated and the whole of the 
treatise published by Cardinal Mai, vol. v., pp. 479-500 of 
his Auctores Classic’. Dr. Stowasser, of Vienna, published a 
corrected text of it in 1887. Whether we shall ever fathom 
the full meaning of it, or even of some of the curious words 
it contains, is very doubtful. Its connexion with some one 
of the Celtic peoples is indubitable, probably the Irish. 
These are points on which we must hope for fresh light 
from Celtic scholars. Meanwhile, it will be enough for me 
to supplement the corrections in Stowasser’s text by my 
own recent examination of the MS. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the writing is the 
abbreviation of ef. It is like a large n with a horizontal 
line passing from left to right through the second perpen- 
dicular stroke, f. I have never encountered this before. 
Page. Line. 

5, 16. Stowasser. For propriferum the ms. gives pp’ ferum. 

1. 35, it has propriferum (sic). 

17. ulico of Ms. is probably not w/t co, but uti quo. 

27. absculfas of MS. may be right = ‘ conceal,’ which suits mys- 
teria. 

31. MS. has ef pantia, with a space before pantia. Perhaps 
Et enim ravroia. 

32. Stowasser writes ‘ vapfis enim corruptum est.’ Ms. has 
ruplis. 





Page. Line. 
I. 
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follus. Per macides MS. 

. ac,aruca MS. 

. The word over igtturia is not luna, but storia or sturia 
(? rope). 

- in quantum teosus ab occiduo limite distat articus. The cor- 


ruption of eous into eosus perhaps throws some light on 
Catull. xii. (35), guos tdem saepe reuertens, Hespere, mutato 
conprendis nomine Eous, for so Schrader, followed by 
Pleitner, Ribbeck, and Bahrens, would write for eosdem or 
eospem of Mss. If there was a tendency to pronounce or 
write Lous with an s inserted before -us, we can see how 
the word might become eos-dem. 


. The spelling euloigium for eulogium looks like a well-known 


peculiarity of /rish pronunciation ; so the insertion of A 
in rethraho, p. 14, |. 32. 


. necoliuatus (in one word) MS. 

- 8 suum MS. 

: sigellos changed to szgz//los, I think, not wzce uersa. 
. After so/z Ms. has an erasure, then 7%. 


caelert, not celert. 


. sonoreasg reboant uchas. Perhaps euchas; Stow. prints 


echas. 


- Before /ustrant Ms. has an erasure of a letter. 


. florigena of Ms. should not be altered to florigera. 
. MS. gives adunca strictim trahite claut siguillum. It does 


not seem clear that we should write sigi/lum. In 7. 25 
MS. gives sigedlos, then sigillos. 


. MS. has an erasure before ae/rae. 


2. aderint. 
. tripudiauertt. 
. After occiduum Ms. has a blank space of more than half a 


line. 
h 


- exomicat. 


- merstum. 
. strictisque debelant grimina loris. Is debaelant for debaclent 


= debaiulent, or for deuehant? On rhythmical grounds, 
probably the former. 
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Page. Line. 
m7 30. In carneas, c has been substituted for some previous letter. 


34. Inf’imts is interimis, not interrimis. 

9. rutilauerit. 

10. After De hoc amplo, Ms. has a blank space extending to 
three-quarters of one whole line. It is noticeable that 
the same three words begin §§ 15, De hoc amplo anfitridis 
lucumine. 
gelidas horrendo flauore spargunt brumas. Stow. prints 
Mai’s correction, fuuore. This does not seem certain. 
Filauor is possibly a low Latin word formed from flare. 

. The first four letters of INCIPIT are not in the Ms. ; but 
there seems to be an erasure before P. 

38. spumaticam pollet in littora adsisam. For pollet I suggest 
tollit. 
h 


4. arenosum. 
6. fremat. 

26. uiricomis and uricomo, |. 35, are supposed to represent aurt- 
comis, auricomo. This appears to me doubtful. In 1. 261 
suggest that it is either an error for uzridicomis, or else a 
bad compound of the stem uair- (uirere, uiror) with the 
same meaning. The passage runs thus, Pantia uiricomis 
calificat licumina fomentis, where the sense of pale-green 
flames suits better than the tautologous go/d, which we 
have already encountered in the previous sentence, aurt- 
aeque rubreo liguescunt massae incamino. The other passage, 
1. 35, admits equally of a pale-green colour in the flames, 
uiricomo concremaret (should not this be concreparet ?) focus 
ructu; for such a colour in the flames might well be pro- 
duced by pieces of timber cut fresh from the tree. 

14, 30. The strange margeriam may, perhaps, find its elucidation, 
not in maceriam, or materiam, but in the purely medizval 
margerius = aceruus (Du Cange). Of this margeria would 
be a by-form, like so many others in the Hisperica Famina. 

15, 3. ostium quod arborea strictis tfolis cluditur regia. Stowasser 
rightly considers fo/is corrupt. I suggest folis = foliis, 
‘with the leaves stripped away.’ 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 





THE CREED OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


ROF. HARNACK, in his Azstory of Dogma (vol. tl, 

p- 34, Eng. Trans.), states that, while Clement of 
Alexandria appealed to the standard tradition which he 
designates by a great variety of names, he never gives its 
content. Now, it is a remarkable fact that though Clement 
contented himself by referring, in general terms, to ‘the 
divine tradition’, ‘the ecclesiastical canon’, ‘the canon of 
the Church’, ‘the common faith’, ‘the summary of salva- 
tion,’ etc., we can find a parallel to almost every clause of 
the Nicene Creed in his writings: and on two occasions 
we have something of the nature of axjpvyua. In the first 
chapter of the fifth Book of the Stromaters he refers to six 
distinct articles of faith in the Son. ‘There are some,” 
he there wrote, ‘ who say that our faith concerns the Son, 
but that our knowledge is of the Spirit, but they do not per- 
ceive that we must truly believe in the Son ; that He is the 
Son; that He came; and how He came; and concerning 
His Passion. But one must know Who is the Son of 
God. For neither is knowledge without faith, nor is 
faith without knowledge. for neither is the Father 
without the Son. For as Father, He is Father of the 
Son.” The Paedagogus concludes with the hymn-like 
utterance—“ Praising and giving thanks to one only 
Father and the Son, Son and Father, the Son Instructor 
and Teacher, together with the Holy Spirit; One (i.e. 
the Trinity) in every respect, in Whom (i.e. the Trinity) 
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all things exist, through Whom all things are one, 
through Whom eternity is, of Whom we all are members; 
Who is good in every respect and just in every respect, 
to Whom be glory, now and evermore. Amen.” In this 
passage we have a strong testimony to Clements’ belief 
in the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, the Homoousion of 
the Son and the Unity in the Trinity. We also find, 
scattered throughout his writings, the following statements, 
which may be arranged in creed-like form :— 


I.—There is One Father of all things, Who made all 
things by the Word of his Power, the Only Almighty. 


els pév 6 trav GAwv warnp (Paed. 123). ds Ta wavta éroinoev Ady 
dvvdpews airod (Str. V1. 39), 6 povos #avroxpdrwp (Str. vir. 831). 


II.—There is One Word of all things, Jesus Christ 
our Lord, the Word of the Father, the Second Person 
of the Trinity, the Son of God, our Saviour and Lord, 
Beginning without beginning, the Only-Begotten, the 
Light of the Father, Who is One with the Father, by 
Whom all things were made according to the Father's 
Will; the fruit of the Virgin Mary, the Spirit Incarnate, 
Who came down from heaven; Who for us men took 
upon Him suffering flesh; Who was to suffer and Who 
suffered the cross and the death; Who preached the 
Gospel to those in Hades; Who rose again and was 
taken up into heaven; Who is now glorified as the 
Living God and is the Judge and is at the right hand 
of the Father. 


els de kai 6 rav GAwy Adyos (Paed. 123), "Inrod Xpirrod rot Kupiov 
jpav (Str. 11. 464), Adyos rod Ilarpds (Str. vit. 833), 5 Adyos rot 
@eot (Paed. 124), tov Yiov 8& devrepov (Str. v. 710), Yidv 5& elvac 


Tov @eod kai todrov elvar tov Swrijpa wai Kiprov dv jets papev (Str. 
VII. 832), dvapxos dpyy (Str. vir. 829), 6 re BpaBevris 5 Movoyevys 
Yios rod @eod (Str. vir. 839), GAos gis matpdov (Str. vit. 831); 
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vii Kat warép, év audw (Paed. 111. 311), 8” od wavra éyévero Kara 
BovAnow rod Iarpds (Str. v. 710), 5 ris TapOevov xaprds (Str. vil. 
890), [veda capxovpevov (Paed. 1. 124), % cis odpxa KdBodos rod 
Kupiov, 6 80° jpas riv raOyriv dvadaBov odpxa (Str. vit. 832), ere 
Adyov éujvvev tov mecdpevov (Paed. 126), to wabdvre (Cohor. 84), 
rov Oavarov Kai Tov oravpdv Kal Tas AouTas KoAdoELS .. Kal THY Eyepow 
kal THVv eis otpavods dvdAnyw (quotation from the Preaching of Peter 
in Str. vi. 128), 6 Kvptos ednyyeAicaro kai trois év ddov (Str. vi. 762), 
kal mpookvvoupevy @e@ Cavre (Coh. 84), 6 éx deftdv rod Marpds (Paed. 
1.99), 6 8& adros odros Adyos Sixyny érBeis kpirys éore (Paed. 1. 139). 


IlI.—There is the Holy Ghost, One and the same 
everywhere, the Third Person in the Trinity, Who is 
praised with the Father and the Son, Who spake through 
Psalmist, Prophet, and Apostle. 


kat TO IIvetpa 7d dyvov &v Kal 7d aird mavtaxod (Paed. 123), 
tpirov pev yap elvar 7d ayov IIvedpua, aivodyras edyapioteiv TO povw 
Tatpi cai Yio obv cai r@ dyiw Tvevpare (Paed. 111. 312), pdprus da 
*Hoaiov 76 vedpua (Paed. 107), 76 Hvedpua da rod AaBid Aéyov (Str. 
V. 713), 76 €v TO ’ArrooroAw ayov Ivedua A€yer (Paed. 1. 127). 


IV.—There is one true, historic, pure and Catholic 
Church. There is the purification by Baptism for the 
Remission of Sins, the Resurrection of the dead, and 
the Life Everlasting. 


pia Se povyn yiverar pyrnp tapOévos. éxxAnoiav enol Pidrov airy 
kadeiv (Paed. 123), pilav elvac tiv ddnOD exxAnoiav, Tv To dvTe 
dpxaiav (Str. vil. 899), vipyv xat "ExxAnoiav qv ayviy evar det (Str. 
III. 547), movynv elvar apev tiv dpxaiav Kal xadoArKiv ’ExxAnoiav 
(Str. vit. 900), SwwAcLopnevor Barriopare (Paed. 6), wyxére Aovopevos eis 
adeow dpapriav (Str. 11. 460), dOdvaros dvOpwros (Cohor. 84 and cf. 
Str. v. 649, where he argues that the fact of the resurrection was 
known to Plato and the Stoics), {1 aiwvios (Str. 11. 458). 

Just as we may find an older form of the Apostles’ creed 
in the summaries of the faith given by Irenaus in his 
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Refutation of the Heresies, especially that recited in the 
tenth chapter of his first book, so we may see in the 
above quotations “ the Apostolic seeds,” arocroAtka orép- 
para (Str. I. 322), from which the great Nicene Creed was 
evolved or the material which was moulded into shape by 
the Councils of Nicza and Constantinople. [This subject 
is more fully discussed in my “ Clement of Alexandria” 
(S.P.C.K.), pp. 259-271. ] 


F.R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 





NOTES ON PASSAGES IN THE SAZ/IRES OF 
HORACE. 
(4) Hh et 


Quidam ait, ‘ignoras te, an ut ignotum dare nobis 
Verba putas?’ ‘Egomet mi ignosco’ Maenius inquit. 


HE resemblance in sound here in the words ignoras, 

&c., has been noted; but not, so far as I know, the 

play on sound and meaning, which so much adds to the 

fun and force of the passage: ‘ if I don’t ignorare, and if I 
am not zgnotus, at any rate I ignosco myself.’ 


But I think there are several such instances of punning, 
intentional ambiguity, verbal allusion, and so forth scat- 
tered throughout Horace’s writings, that appear to have 
been overlooked or misunderstood. I shall mention an 
example or two: my readers will decide for themselves 
whether they agree with my view. 


(a). TE. 30:98: 


Effugiet tamen haec sceleratus vincula Proteus. 
Cum rapies in ius malis ridentem alienis. 


In writing the last three words; Horace had, I think, 
two little jokes in his mind, in addition to the obvious 
meaning of ‘hypocritical,’ &c. First, on the analogy of aes 
alienum, he meant ‘ laughing at your expense’ (Dr. Leeper 
has pointed out to me in this connexion the American 
colloquialism of ‘having a loan of you’); and secondly, 
on the analogy of Proteus’s power of changing his form, 
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he makes a reference to the man’s power of changing his 
facial expression. Outside the Sa/ires, too, we find similar 


cases. 


(3). A. P. 80: 
Hunc socci cepere pedem grandesque cothurni 


Alternis aptum sermonibus et populares 
Vincentem strepitus et natum rebus agendis. 


I cannot but believe that in the first verse quoted we 
have a pun perpetrated in cold blood. We are told that 
the socci and cothurni took their fedem, and when a writer 
deliberately so arranges his expression as to say that a 
certain foot-gear adapted itself to a certain foot, then, I 
think, the commentator who woild refuse to acknowledge 
the existence of a pun would be quite capable of taking the 
relicta non bene parmula seriously and of believing that 
Horace unblushingly chose to brand himself a coward. 

Moreover, I am not sure that the radiance, so to speak, 
of the pun has not spread itself a little further. For we 
find the verse about the foot followed by one beginning 
with the words A//ernis aptum, and another with the words 
Vincentem strepitus. This naturally reminds us of such ex- 
pressions as A/lterno terram quatiunt pede (C.1. 4. 7), and 
Tibicina cuius Ad strepitum salias terrae gravis (Ep. 1. 14. 
26): cf. too S. I. 5. 63, Pastorem saltaret uti Cyclopa rogabat : 
Non illi larva aut tragicis opus esse cothurnts. 

Now, these passages refer, of course, to dancing, and I 
very much incline to believe that Horace was thinking of 
the fedem in connexion with the allernis, &c., and meant 
his words to hint at both sets of movements of Aedes on the 
stage, the dancing as well as the words. (Compare, too, 
A. P. 252, Pes citus, followed in 253 by guam senos redderet 
wlus. 

There are few authors, it seems to me, in whom one 
discerns so many little hints and under-meanings as in 
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Horace; often, indeed, one suspects them, yet fails to 
catch them, on account of the limitation of our acquaint- 
ance with the customs and colloquialisms of that day (cf. 
No. 7, below). Nor is any author, perhaps, so continually 
reminiscent of himself. To go no further than our present 
citation, we have not only the examples given above, and 
others connected with other words, but the wzncentem 
strepitus recails Ef, Il. 1. 200: 


Nam quae pervincere voces 
Evaluere sonum, referunt quem nostra theatra ; 
Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, &c. 


and 5S. I. 6. 43: 
Sonabit 
Cornua quod vincatque tubas, &c. 


Moreover, the play of words on fedem reminds one of yet 
another instance somewhat similar that occurs in the Z/. 
from which we have just quoted (Il. 1. 174): 


Quam non adstricto percurrat pulpita socco ; 
Gestit enim nummum in loculos demittere, post hoc 
Securus, cadat an recto stat fabula talo. 


Here he means that, though the play is so slipshod— 
the metaphor is just like our own—in its action and con- 
struction, the author (whose identity is partially merged in 
that of his work) cares for nothing but his own profit, and 
is in no wise concerned if the badly fitting shoe cause the 
downfall of his drama:} cp. Ep. I. 10. 42: 


Ut calceus olim, 
Si pede maior erit, subvertet. 


(4). A. P. 147: 
Nec gemino bellum Troianum orditur ab ovo. 


I am not sure that, in addition to the obvious reference 
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there may not be a little jocular allusion to the use of the 
phrase aé ovo, as in S. I. 3. 6, ab ovo usgue ad mala, to mean 
‘from the beginning.’ There are also what may be ex- 
amples in C. I. 4. 18, and III. 6. 22 (where av/udus is the 
reading in several MSS.). And £f. I. 14. 4,5,is of a some- 
what similar kind, as well as many other passages. 


Se nN Sa 


(5). I. 3. 66: 


Communi sensu. 


Why should there be any difficulty about the meaning 
of this expression, if we do not allow ourselves to be con- 
fused by its similarity to our ‘common sense’? If sensus 
means ‘a perception,’ &c., and if meus sensus means ‘ my 
perception of my own feelings,’ as in Cic. Fam. Vv. 2. 10, 
Meus me sensus quanta vis fraternt sit amorts admonet, then 
should not communis sensus mean (1) ‘the reciprocal, or 
mutual, perception of one another’s feelings’: or, as the 
case may be, (2) ‘ the perception, in general, of the common 
feelings of the company, mankind, &c.’; leading to (3) the 
| result of such perception, ‘tact’? This explanation of the 
expression appears not only to be the natural one, but also 
to suit the context of the passages where we find it. I 
perceive that Palmer, in his edition of the Sa¢zves, trans- 
lates it ‘ordinary tact,’ and he (with Mayor) quotes a good 
illustration from Seneca, Benef. 1. 12. 3, Set tn beneficto 
sensus communis; tempus, locum observet, [personas,| quia 
momentis quaedam grata et tngrata sunt. 

/ I have noticed, too, an interesting passage in De 
Quincey’s Essay on Pope (vol. 12, p. 14, Black’s ed.), 
which illustrates the view I would take of the phrase, 
though I don’t suppose De Quincey had it in his mind— 
“ The social sense, that living, trembling sensibility to the 
expressions and the electrical changes of human thought 
and feeling.” 
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(6). I. 4. 10: 


Stans pede in uno. 


A similar proverbial expression would appear, though 
I have not observed the parallel noted anywhere, to have 
been in use among the Jews; for I have seen a story some- 
where of a man who came to a rabbi, and asked to have the 
whole law taught him ‘while he could stand on one leg.’ 

But there is a slight difference between the two sayings, 
at any rate, as employed in the instances before us ; for in 
the Jewish one the reference is more immediately to brevity 
of time; in the Roman one, to absence of effort (cf. Z/. I. 
2. 124). (I find that the story is given in App. 3 to 
Farrar’s Lzfe of Christ.) 


(7). I. 4. 123: 


Avidos vicinum funus ut aegros 
Exanimat, mortisque metu sibi parcere cogit. 


Avidos here seems to be usually explained by ‘greedy, 
gluttonous.” But another explanation has struck me as 
very possible: I know not how it may strike others. We 
might take it as meaning ‘miserly’ (as at C. Iv. 7. 19; S. 


Il. 3. 151),' and aegros as meaning ‘ill from starvation’; 


! Horace usually employs this word =a. heres, and C. IY. 7. 19, manus avi- 
absolutely, and where it is not meta- das (or avidi) heredis; and also at C. 
phorical, it generally means either II. 2. 9, @. spiritum. Then it is found 
(i.) ‘ greedy,’ or (ii.) avaricious.” It in C. 1. 18. 11, Séthonti a., and C. 1. 
means ‘greedy’ at C. Il. 23. 4, a. 4. 58, a. Vulcanus, where the meaning 
porca, and S. 15. 75, a. convivas, At is disputed, but may, perhaps, best be 
C. 1. 28, 18, the reading is somewhat _ taken to denote a fiery and passionate 
doubtful (as, indeed, is several times temper. 


the case with regard to reading or con- Then, again, it occurs in one passage 
struction where this word occurs), but with a dependent case, 4. P. 172, @. 
avidum mare seems to be used meta- —futurd (if this is {the correct reading). 


phorically to mean ‘ greedy,’ asin (C. These are, the only instances of the 
UII. 29, 61) Addunt avaro divitias mari, adjective that I have found (avide, S. 


It means ‘avaricious’ too in the pas- I. 6. 127). So that the meaning I 
sages above referred to—S. 11. 3. 151, suggest inthe passage above is entirely 
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then s7zbz parcere would mean ‘to make oneself comfort- 
able’; ‘not wear oneself away in struggling to amass 
wealth.’ Compare Z£/. I. 7. 11: 


Ad mare descendet vates tuus et sibi parcet. 


What most inclines me to regard the suggested inter- 
pretation favourably is this. Our author, as is observed 
above, often refers to, or closely imitates, passages occur- 
ring in previous parts of his own works. Indeed, in this 
very Satire he does not only definitely refer to former 
Satires of his, but he actually quotes (v. 92) a verse from 
one of them (viz. 2. 27). Now, in S. I. 71-73 he has an 
expression that distinctly reminds us of the words quoted 
above: . 

Congestis undique saccis 


Indormis inhians et tanquam parcere sacris 


Cogeris. 


And here there is no doubt at all that he is speaking 


suitable to Horace’s usage. By the 
way, Juvenal does not seem to use the 
word. 

I may add a curious point as to 
Horace’s use of the adjective cupidus. 
He has it (I think) seven times—three 
times (C. 111. 14. 26; S. Il. 1. 44, and 
2. 98) with a defining genitive; once (S. 
II. 1, 12) with a defining word implied; 
meaning, in these cases, ‘desiring the 
object in question,’ and in the 
remaining three cases it is used abso- 
lutely, meaning ‘ governed by desire,’ 
Now, the curious point is this, 
that the meaning of the word as thus 
used, without a dependent defining 
word, does not seem to be sufficiently 
clear, and Horace accordingly accom- 
panies it with another adjective, to 
explain its force more fully. These 
cases are all in the Zpistles—t, 2. 24, 
stultus cupidusque; U1. 2. 156, cupi- 


dum timidumque; and A. P. 165, 
Sublimis cupidusque. The word occurs, 
I think, twice in Juvenal—once (7. 58) 
with a genitive, and once absolutely ; 
and here (8. 14) he adopts a method 
very similar to that of Horace, Sz 
cupidus, st vanus. 

The reason, I presume, for this treat- 
ment of the word is that, in the pas- 
sages quoted, Horace is employing it in 
a somewhat unusual sense, referring 
rather to the character, whereas its 
usual reference is to the eager desire of 
some particular object, corresponding 
more to our ‘ eager,’ ‘ desirous,’ &c. 

Another little point is, that where 
avidus occurs, cupidus could, so far as 
the versification is concerned, be sub- 
stituted (except S. I. 4. 126), while 
avidus could not be put for cupidus in 
the passages where the latter adjective 
occurs (except in Juv. 7. 58). 
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ofa miser. He speaks of him as being forced to spare his 
money, and so spoil his life and health, and of the public 
contempt (populus me sibilat, v. 66) which he brings upon 
himself by such practices. 

But when we turn to the other passage, and there too 
find a reference to public contempt (rumore malo, v. 125), 
and find, moreover, the very words farcere cogere repeated 
in it, may we not conclude, with some appearance of pro- 
bability, that Horace, when writing the one description, 
was thinking of the other? 

If, as so many suppose, the first Satire was really the 
last to be written, and was intended in some sort as a 
general introduction to the rest, may we not take it, that 
in the passage there we have an authoritative indication 
from Horace himself of the sense he set upon his own 
words ? 


If, on the other hand, the passage in the third Satire 
can have been written after the other, would not the proba- 


bility be equally strong that the author had in his mind 
his former picture of the miser, and now speaks of him as 
frightened by the death of some other such avaricious one, 
and so compelled to spare, not his precious gold, but 
himself ? 


(8). I. 10. 64: 
Fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 
Comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem 
Quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis auctor, 
Quamque poetarum seniorum turba, &c. 


This is a difficult passage, as is evident from the various 
interpretations it has received. I am not at all satisfied 
that the explanation which I am now about to suggest is 
the correct one; but it seems to me to accord fairly well 
with the line of Horace’s argument, and the meaning of 
his words. 

D2 
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His point is the progress of a refined taste under the 
influence of Greek culture—a point on which he so fre- 
quently insists,—and the consequent necessity imposed 
upon any writer who would secure the suffrages of men of 
nice and critical taste, to correct and polish his poems to 
the utmost degree. Now here, he says, Lucilius failed, 
and this, even though we admit him to have surpassed the 
standard exacted in his own day. For, unfortunately, 
to have surpassed that standard was enough for him. 
His polish was, no doubt, finer than that of the times 
before Grecian influence was felt at all (Quam rudis et 
Graecis intactt carmints auctor); finer than that of the 
period in which his own time lay, when that influence was 
beginning to exert, and was gradually extending, its power 
(cf. I. 4. 6); but had he lived in our time, when this power 
is, indeed, the reigning one in art, can we doubt that he 
would have striven to act in a manner more nearly in 
accordance with its dictates? 

Palmer (and others) would make auc/or refer to Lucilius 
himself—‘ than an inventor of a branch of poetry unat- 
tempted by the Greeks (might be expected to be).’ But 
there is nothing in the text to imply the ‘ expected to be.’ 
Nor, on this view of the meaning, does the force of the 
epithet vudis seem to me at all so striking, or so worthy of 
a master in the use of epithet, as it is if we understand it 
as meaning ‘unpolished, Jecause the polish of Grecian 
culture was as yet unfelt.’ 

Looking at the whole passage, it appears that Lucilius 
is allowed to be superior to two authors, or sets of authors: 
first, that of v. 66; secondly, those of v. 67; the first quite 
untouched by Grecian influence ; the second, the mass of 
the elder poets in general ; while it would seem rather odd 
to make the two classes stand thus: first, himself, or rather, 
not what he was, but what we might have supposed he would 
have been, though he wasn’t; and secondly, the elder poets, 
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As for the fact, that auctor is in the singular number, 
that is quite easy to understand as a contemptuous refer- 
ence to ‘a composer of verse’ not worth particularizing 
further, like the ¢urda used in speaking of the other class. 

As I said above, I do not feel at all confident that I 
have rightly given the poet’s meaning, but there is no 
harm in submitting my suggestion for the consideration of 
others. 


(9). Il. 3. 35: 
Sapientem pascere barbam. 


Palmer quotes the Greek proverbial saying, é& ruywvoc 
cogd¢; and Aulus Gellius (1X. 2) tells a story of a man who 
demanded alms from Herodes Atticus, assuming that the 
profundity of his inward and spiritual philosophy should 
be readily recognizable from the length of his outward and 
visible beard. Atticus saw the sign, but did not deduce 
the grace. 

This story recalls to my mind a parallel case in modern 
times, which I quote from memory. An English envoy, 
who had been sent to (I think) the Dey of Algiers, was a 
clean-shaven man. The Dey, who was accustomed, like 
Gellius’ philosopher, to associate gravity of character with 
copiousness of beard, exclaimed ; ‘ Do these English mean 
to insult me by sending as an envoy a young man without 
beard, and, I suppose, without brains?’ ‘Had we been 
aware,’ replied the envoy, ‘that your Majesty measured 
intelligence by length of beard, we should have sent as 
envoy to your Majesty a he-goat.’ 


(10). IL. 3. 128: 


Populum si caedere saxis 
Incipias, servosve /uo quos aere pararis, &c. 


Here, though it is not a matter of much importance, I 
should prefer the reading given, /wo, rather than ‘wos, for 
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at least three reasons. First, it is the reading of the 
important Codex Gothanus; secondly, it suits Horace’s 
manner of placing his adjectives; and thirdly, it sounds 
very much better, avoiding the -as, -05, -os, -os, -25. 


(11). II. 3. 298: 
Respicere ignoto discet pendentia tergo. 


This seems to be always understood as referring to the 
fable of the wallets. But I have often thought that it may 
refer to v. 53, caudam ftrahat, and that there may be an 
allusion in both places to some saying, or custom, that we 
are not acquainted with. 


Perhaps, as an appendix, I may add a couple of notes 
on Ep.iI.1. In line 44, 


(12). Quanto devites animi capitisque labore. 


Several commentators explain anzmzi captitisque: but is 
this natural Latin? Would it not be better—especially 
looking at the examples that immediately follow—to take 
it ‘toil that involves courage and risk of life.’ Horace 
does use caput for ‘mind,’ ‘brain’ (A. P. 300), but I do 
not think that suits at all so well here: and where is it 
used for ‘body’? 

As I have started, let me go on to one remark more, 
also upon the same Epistle, lines 73-75: 


(13). Olim quod vulpes aegroto cauta leoni 
Respondit referam: ‘quia me vestigia terrent, 
Omnia te adversum spectantia nulla retrorsum.’ 


I have seen no satisfactory explanation of this. It 
seems to be mostly shirked, and said to be a mere pro- 
verbial expression of caution. But Horace’s illustrations 
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are usually much more to the point than that would be; 
and, besides, it seems to me that the words very naturally 
bear a meaning which makes them not vague, but clear, 
apposite, and effective. Does not Horace mean (he being 
the fox, and the Roman people the lion), ‘Because my 
individuality would be swallowed up, and for ever lost in 
the confused and undistinguishable mass of all that had 
been your courtiers, were your victims, and have become 
yourself ?’ 


H. T. JOHNSTONE. 


Geelong, Australia. 





THE MEANING OF ARISTOTLE, VJCOMACHEAN 
ETHICS, 1095*. 2. 


y ‘HE coincidence of the lines in Z7vozlus and Cresstda— 


“Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy,” 


with Bacon’s words in the Advancement, ‘Is not the opinion 
of Aristotle worthy to be regarded wherein he saith that 
young men are not fit auditors of moral philosophy,” both 
referring to Aristotle’s Nzc. Eth., 1095*. 2 (rig modurexie 
ov Eativ oixeiog axpoari¢ 6 véoc), has been made use of by 
some writers as an argument for identifying the author of 
Trotlus and Cresstda with the author of the Advancement. 
Their argument has two momenta: first, that the quotation 
of Aristotle is erroneous ; secondly, that the coincidence in 
error is peculiar to these two authors. An error of this 
sort, common and peculiar to the two works, can (they 
argue) be accounted for only by assuming identity of 
authorship. Professor Dowden, in the Natzonal Review 
(July 1902), and Mr. Sidney Lee, in his Lzfe of William 
Shakespeare (p. 370 ”.), have sufficiently shown that the 
alleged peculiarity is none at all. Perhaps it still needs to 
be shown that the evvor also is imaginary, and that Aris- 
totle, in the above passage, really and primarily meant 
moral, rather than political, philosophy. 
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One of the most curious things observable in the specu- 
lations of Aristotle is the way in which they outrun the 
scientific terminology at his command. Thus he had at 
hand no current term proper to designate ‘Logic,’ his 
special creation, and he remained to the end without one. 
It continued for him to be obscured under the names 7 
Suadexrexh, OF H avadurixh, neither of which is equivalent 
to our ‘ Logic,’ or to the 7) Aoy««ey which came into vogue 
afterwards, but occurs first in Cicero, de Finzbus, i. 7. 22; 
Tusc.iv. 14.33. Alsohelacked a term for ‘ Ethics,’ another 
branch of science to which he first gave definite form. He 
never speaks of Ethics as } 704, a term which occurs first 
in Strabo. ‘Ethics’ is for him still conjoined with ‘ Poli- 
tics’ under the common term 1 woAitixh. Passages which 
prove this double meaning of  wod:tru«h abound in the 
Nicomachean Ethics and Politics, but are not confined to 
these works. In the Rheforic, 1356*. 28, we read: rij¢ wept 
7a H0n mpayparelag iv Sixadv tore mpocayopevayv mToAuTiKhy, 
and 1359”. 10, tij¢ wept ra On wodctexijg. ‘ Ethics’ is for 
Aristotle introductory to ‘ Politics,’ using the latter term 
in its modern sense: cf. apy 7) wept ra HOn mpayparela ric 
modirixncg, Magn. Mor., 1181. 26, where rij¢ moArrixnng is used 
in this modern sense. In fact, # rodney is employed by 
Aristotle in three ways—(a) to embrace Ethics and Politics 
(the theory of individual conduct, and that of the conduct of 
men in masses), without distinction; (4) to designate Ethics 
proper; (c) to stand for Politics proper. In the sentence 
with which we are here most concerned, it refers primarily 
to Ethics, but, of course, not exclusively; since, if the 
proposition in which it occurs holds good of Ethics, it 
holds a fortzorz of Politics, which, however, was not then 
under the writer’s immediate consideration. 

The scope of Aristotle’s thought when making the 
assertion (rij¢ moArruij¢, K.7. A.) can be best seen if one 
begins a few lines back and reads up to it from 1094. 14, 
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Ta O& KaAa kal ra Sfkaa TEpt wv % ToALTKH oKoTEIra. He is 
dwelling throughout on the method of studying 4 roAdxh, 
and the difficulties attending the study of it, in so far as it 
has to do with ra cada kat ra Sixaca in conduct. But thus 
limited, it is simply Ethics, under the brief description 
which the latter bears everywhere in Aristotle, and, 
indeed, in Plato. The difficulties of the study (apart from 
those connected with its method) arise from the variety 
and uncertainty (mAavn) of moral laws, which ‘ some 
persons hold to be merely conventional (véyy), and to 
have no zatural basis.’ The study of such a subject is 
perilous for youth. The fit student of Ethics is 6 mwera- 
Sevpévoc, 2.€. one whose knowledge and critical faculty 
have been developed fully, but on a sure foundation of 
moral discipline. According to Aristotle, the truths of 
Ethics are /7vzmg truths, which to be known require to be 
felt, and to which ‘ words, words, words,’ give no adequate 
expression. The true propaedeutic for this study is d¢scz- 
pline of character, not any mere exercise of intelligence, 
such as attendance at lectures (axpoduara) might bring. 
Aci roig Bec 4x Oa kadwe tov wept KadAwv kal Stxalwv Kal 6rwe 
T@Y TOAITEKO@Y akovaduevov ikavog. In N. £. 1134". 24, we 
have an instance of the difficulties which trouble the over 
ardent and undisciplined student of Ethics. We almost 
seem to hear him ask ‘if moral laws are objective or 
natural (pbon), not merely subjective or conventional (vopy), 
how is it that they vary so much all over the world?’ Like- 
wise Plato, Ref. vii. c. 17, dwells upon the dangers of in- 
dulging petpaxioxo in dialectic exercises. It results, he says, 
in tapavouta; the déyuara which they have held, é« raldwv, 
epi Cxatwy Kal kad@v, lose all influence over their minds 
and conduct. Plato and Aristotle agree in the precept 
To Ta¢ pbaetc kooptoue elva kal otactyoug ol¢ Tig peTadWae TOV 
Adywv. Plato, too (¢. ¢c.), requires ethical students to be 
mpeofsbrepa. This view of the incapacity of youths to derive 
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profit from ethical study is maintained by Aristotle from 
the beginning to the end of the Mcomachean Ethics. In 
Book x, c. 9 ff., where the transition from the work on Ethics 
to that on Politics proper is effected by the writer, and the 
duties of lawgivers as regards the education of the young 
are spoken of, the comparative uselessness of d:dayh, and 
the necessity of moral discipline for young persons are 
dwelt on impressively and at length. We read that words 
and discourses (oi Adyor) are of little or no effect with boys 
as a ‘protreptic’ to virtue, for boys ra0a Zavre¢ rag oixelac 
joovag Suwxover. The point of view taken up is precisely 
that of the passage in Book I., where the sentence under 
discussion occurs. Here, as there, what Aristotle thinks 
of, is the unfitness of youth for the study of moral philo- 
sophy. 

If one examines the context, and bears in mind that 
for Aristotle (who did not possess a distinctive term for 
‘Ethics’) % modi covered both ethical and political 
philosophy, he will probably conclude that, on the whole, 
Erasmus, Comte de Plessis, Virgilio Malvezzi, and Grote 
(‘ Aristotle,’ p. 495), who agree with Bacon in making 
Aristotle here refer to moral philosophy, had a deeper and 
truer sense of their author’s meaning than any hasty 
glance at his mere words can give. The argument founded 
on the so-called ‘error’ of quotation deserves record 
chiefly as a specimen of what superficial criticism can 
achieve when enlisted in support of a paradox. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 





NOTES ON TWO PASSAGES OF HORACE 
(Epp. I. 1. 53-69, AND SAT. I. I. 88-109). 


**O cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est ; 
Virtus post nummos:’ haec Ianus summus ab imo 
Prodocet, haec recinunt iuvenes dictata senesque 
Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 

Est animus tibi, sunt mores, ést lingua fidesque, 
Sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt : 
Plebs eris. At pueri ludentes ‘rex eris’ aiunt 
‘Si recte facies: hic murus aeneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa.’ 

Roscia, dic sodes, melior lex an puerorum est 
Nenia quae regnum recte facientibus offert, 

Et maribus Curiis et decantata Camillis ? 

Isne tibi melius suadet qui, rem facias, rem, 

Si possis, recte, si non, quocumque modo rem 
Ut propius spectes lacrimosa poemata Pupi, 

An qui Fortunae te responsare superbae 
Liberum et erectum praesens hortatur et aptat. 


HE meaning of Horace seems, in many places, 

obscured or weakened by our familiarity with a 
traditional rendering which ignores the dramatic character 
of much of the Satires and Epistles. Horace is not only 
constantly talking to himself, but answering himself. 
There are two voices in argument ; and as Horace did not 
know of the convenient device of inverted commas, and 
did not introduce objections by A¢ enim, we are led often 
to attribute to him sentiments that he is combating or 
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quoting. Of course, in several instances, it was impossible 
to go wrong. Take for example, Saf. I. iii., 262 sgg., where 
we have a passage from the Eunuchus (46 sgq.) rendered in 
hexameters with wonderful closeness, @. g. :— 


Terence: Exclusit; revocat: redeam? Non si me obsecret. 
Horace: Exclusit ; revocat: redeam? Non, si obsecret. Ecce. 


But in other places, we have not the original that 
Horace had in his mind, and we follow the lead of whoever 
it was that first introduced inverted commas, and shrug 
our shoulders at what does not seem to hang well together 
‘when we come to think of it.’ It is perilous to face such 
long-rooted prejudice ; but I think the sense of the passage 
from £4. I. i. is much improved by removing as above the 
inverted comma from the middle of line 60 to the end of 61, 
thereby making ‘zc murus . . . culpa’ part of the menza 
of the boys. As the passage has been taken, universally 
so far as I know, Horace is made to interpolate a frigid 
moral, couched in curious language, between his statement 
of the different lessons taught by the old boys and the real 
boys and the question which of the two is the better. The 
following arguments will, I trust, commend themselves to 
some :— 

(1) If Horace were telling us to do no wrong, he would 
have said ‘ nil conscire #242,’ and he would not have thought 
of murus aeneus out of connexion with any palace other than 
the palace of the soul. 

(2) ‘ Rex erts si recte factes’ would be a short song tor 
the Curii and Camilli to sing over and over. It must have 
originated when kings were well thought of, and when a 
wall of bronze, like Danae’s (Carm. Ill. xvi. 1), was a sure 
protection, that required but a small stretch of imagination 


to render it metaphorical, There is a certain sing-song 
rhythm about line 61 which first suggested to me that it 
was part of what the boys were accustomed to hum over. 
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(3) There is a balance between the lesson—copy head- 
line we might call it—of the old boys on ’Change, and 
that of the real boys. The former is paraphrased as the 
Roscian law, in contrast to the senza ever on the lips of 
the manly old worthies; and again as the man who 
advises you to make money, as opposed to him who bids 
you to defy the frowns of Fortune and fits you for the task. 
The word affat seems to suit the didactic ‘hzc murus 
aeneus esto.’ 

(4) If it be said that the scholiast has given the conclu- 
sion of the trochaic line, ‘sz mon factes non erts,’ 1 would 
refer not only to the passage from the Sat. quoted above, 
but to such aline as £4. I. xiv. 44: 


Quam scit uterque, libens, censebo, exerceat artem, 


for which we have Cicero’s iambic version of the Aristo- 
phanic pda ree in Zusc. I. xviii. 41, guam quisque norit 
artem in hac se exerceat. If Horace worked iambics into 
his hexameters, why not trochaics? I am not contending 
that Horace gave the words, but only the sense of the zenia, 
and this sense pretty closely in the original words. Indeed 
the slight remodelling of stock phrases is a feature of 
Horace’s style not confined to his hexameters. Witness 
claudere lustrum (Carm. i. iv. 24), Pater urbium (Il. xxiv. 
27), to quote two instances that first occur. 


There is a difficult and much discussed passage in Sat. 
I, i, 88 sgg., which may perhaps be explained by the recog- 
nition of two voices, and by the introduction of inverted 
commas in the proper places. I will not add to the dis- 
cussion but merely state the readings I adopt, and my 
explanation. In verses 80-83 ‘ At si condoluttse.. . pro- 
pinguts,’ the miser advances another plea for avarice, viz. 
that wealth secures the attention of one’s relations if one 
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be ill: Horace replies (84-87), “‘ Even your wife and son 
hate you; every man, woman, and child that knows you 
hates you; and it’s no wonder, since you preferred money 
to everything, that no one gives you true affection.” The 
miser retorts: (88-91 “A? s¢ cognatos ... frenis’’), “If 
you think to make real friends out of relations whom nature 
gave you without any trouble on your part, you are as 
great a fool as a man that tried to make a donkey into a 
race-horse—you might as well try to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.” ‘The miser’s undervaluing of anything 
that costs nothing is a true and characteristic touch. 
Horace does not labour the point, but somewhat abruptly 
turns aside with, ‘‘ Well, at all events, put some limit to 
your scraping and saving. Don’t be an Ummidius.” 
“ What,” says the miser (101), “ would you have me live a 
spendthrift ?”” Horace answers in his own person (103-7), 
‘Pergis pugnantia secum .. . consistere rectum’; and then, 
having settled the miser (108), resumes the address to 


Maecenas and the world at large, ‘2//uc unde abit redeo gut 
nemo, ut avarus, se probet . . .,” “1 return tothe point from 
which I started (at the beginning of the Satire, guz fit ut 
nemo), how is it that everyone disapproves of his own state 
of life as is really the case with the envious miser?” ‘The 
above apportioning of the dialogue seems to remove all 
the serious difficulties. 


P. SANDFORD. 





NOTES ON CICERO AD ATTICUM II. AND III. 


Att. ii. 1. 2. Nostrum illud iropuvnpa. 


HIS word occurs twice elsewhere in Cicero’s corre- 
spondence. In Att. xv. 23 it is used ofa memorandum 
or pamphlet containing the pléadings in the causa Szliana 
(in xv. 24 he speaks of this pamphlet as causa, or bellus). 
In xvi. 14 it seems used in the sense of a ‘note,’ ‘ short 
disquisition,’ ‘ memorandum’ (in that case on the views of 
Poseidonius on conflicting motives, sent by a Greek phi- 
losopher, Athenodorus). In a previous letter (xvi. 11. 4) 
Cicero said he had asked Athenodorus for ra xepadXara on 
the subject. There is no doubt, then, that trdéuvnua means 
‘outline,’ ‘sketch.’ Perhaps this was the document which 
Atticus glanced over at Corcyra (§ 1), the first sketch of 
Cicero’s Greek treatise on his own consulship, which he 
afterwards revised and re-issued. The fact that Cicero 
speaks of nostrum tllud wmxépuvynua would seem to point to 
a treatise already mentioned, and the word tréuvnua would 
indicate a less highly elaborated work than the /zder, or 
commentarium, in its final condition. 


ii. 1. 5. Inconstantiam eius reprehe idi qui Romae tribunatum 
pl. peteret, cum in Sicilia thereditatem sepe hereditassetf. 

So M'; M* has aedilitatem sepe dictitasset; Z (teste Bosio) 
heracdilitatem sepe heredttasset. The last two words have 
been rightly emended by Corradus (after M7’) to se felere 
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di<ctt>tasset. The other word, as given by Bosius from Z, 
is probably the reading of the archetype,’ and has been 
corrupted from nuper aedilitatem. In i. 19. 2 muper appears 
to have been corrupted into Auer, the right reading being 
pugnam nuper malam pugnarunt, not, as Koch read, pugnam 
permalam pugnarunt. It may not seem to have been open 
to censure, that Clodius should have spoken about standing 
for one office, and have actually stood for another; but pro- 
bably the implication is, that Clodius talked big about the 
aedileship, a magistracy entailing heavy expense, and was 
now shirking that onerous office. 


ii. 1. 7. Nostri autem principes digito se caelum putent attin- 
gere. 

Compare Sappho 37 [9], Patnv & ov Soxiuom’ dpavw dbar 
maxeot (Or Wainy & ob Soxipor SbaTareg Wpavw); on which 
Bergk compares Pseudo-Callisthenes, we wére cay iodbeov 
Exwv kpurog xEpalv éuaic ovpavody 79éAnoa Yavoa. Also com- 


pare Symmachus, Epp. i. 52 (46), 2e ego digtto, ut atunt, 
supera convexa tetigissem. Something different is Proper- 
tius, i. 8. 43, Mune miht summa licet contingere stdera 
plantis, where the idea, as Dr. Postgate shows, is not so 
much rising to divine stature, as ‘walking a god among 
the gods.’ 


ii. 2 fin. Velim . . . cenes apud nos utique pridie Kalendas. 
3 fin. Tu pridie Compitalia memento. 


These two dates are the same. The feast of the Com- 
pitalia was a moveable one (/eriae conceptivae), held after 
the Saturnalia. We know that it was held on Dec. 31st 
in 67 B.C. : see Asconius in Cornelianam, p, 65, 1. 4, Orelli, 


! We have good reason to believe as Z was a real manuscript, he could 
that, however untruthful Bosius was as have been convicted of falsehood; cf. 
regards his Decurtatus and Crusellinus, Lehmann, De epp. ad Alt, recens, p. 
he was fairly truthful as regards Z; for 104, 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. E 
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compared with Dio Cass. xxxvi. 25, Reimar (= 42. 2 
Melber); on Jan. 1st in 58 (Pis. 8); on Jan. 2nd in 50 
(Att. vii. 7. 3); and it occurred on Jan. rst in 59 B.C., as 
can be proved from the above combination: see Pauly- 
Wissowa, s. v. Compitalia, vol. iv., p. 791. 


ii. 4. 2. Clodius ergo ad Tigranem! Velim {Syrpiae con- 
dicione ; sed facile patior. 


One certainly cannot find rest in Gronovius’ reading, 
Scepsit, which is taken as an allusion to Metrodorus of 
Scepsis, who was sent by Mithradates to Tigranes to urge 
the latter to send aid against the Romans, but when asked 
by Tigranes his own opinion, said, ‘as the ambassador of 
Mithradates, I advise you to send the aid; as a candid 
counsellor, I advise you not’ (Plutarch, Zucudlus 22). The 
circumstances are not at all parallel, and there are other 
objections urged by Mr. Pretor. Dr. Reid has proposed 
turptore condicione, ‘ on a less creditable footing’; z.e. Cicero 
would have preferred to see Clodius go abroad as exile, 
which is highly ingenious, and perhaps right. My own 
attempt had been Velim in Syriam e condicione.’ Syria was 
one of the richest provinces that a governor could be sent to. 
No doubt some such rich province had been spoken of as 
reserved for Clodius if he supported the triumvirs (cf. ii. 7. 
3, deinde alia legatio dicta erat, alia data est): hence Cicero 
says here e condictone. Cicero seems to have wished that 
Clodius should throw himself unreservedly into the service 
of the triumvirs (cf. 9. 1), should take the appointment in 
Syria, follow in the steps of the ordinary rapacious Roman 
in an official post in the provinces, and thus lose the 
position of leader of the extreme democratic party at home. 


* For the appearance of pcf.i. 12. has already conjectured Syriam: am- 
3, where the Mss. has seprule or seprul- _plae conditiones. 
Jae for what seems to be servolae. Boot 
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Cicero thought that even the acceptance by Clodius of the 
embassy to Tigranes, in which, of course, he would mix in 
the society of kings and tetrarchs and play the part of a 
Roman noble, would impair his popularity (ii. 7. 2). 

But perhaps another solution on the same lines would 
be more satisfactory, Velzm in Cyprum e condictone. That 
commission, which was afterwards given to Cato, was, 
indeed, a lucrative one for the collection of money (cf. 7. 3, 
opima ad exigendas pecunias legatto); and was, perhaps, 
the one which Cicero considered was reserved for Drusus 
Pisaurensis, or Vatinius. This ofima... legatio is usually 
assumed to be a mission to Egypt, but Ido not know on 
what grounds, There was some talk of Cicero’s going on 
an embassy to Egypt (ii. 5. 1), but that is very far from 
being adequate reason or conclusive proof of the assump- 
tion. 


ii. 6 fin. Vide quid narrent, ecquae spes sit denarii an cistophoro 
Pompeiano iaceamus. 


The word zaceamus is usually translated ‘sit down 
under,’ ‘put up with,’ ‘be palmed off with,’ or the like. 
Possibly the meaning is a little stronger, ‘ be ruined by’: 
cf. Fam. i. 5a, 3, est gutddam tertium ... ut neque tacere 
regem pateremur, in which passage rvegem should not, I 
think, be altered into vem. 


ii. 9. 1. Orbis hic in rep. est conversus: citius omnino quam 
potuit tid culpa Catonis sed rursus improbitate istorum. 


It is quite possible, as Mr. Pretor suggests, that zd 
arose from a reduplication of the -z# of fotuz?, and should 
simply be ejected. But possibly it may have been a cor- 
ruption of przmo (i°). For primo... rursus, cf. Suetonius, 
August. 17. 

E2 
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ii. 9. 3. Nam nos quidem, si per istum tuum sodalem Publium 
licebit, cogiorevew cogitamus, si ille tcogitat tantumt, dumtaxat 
nos defendere, et, quod est proprium artis huius, érayyé\\owa 

avdp’ drapiverOar Sre Tis mpdrepos xaderyvy. 
Patria propitia sit. Habet a nobis, etiamsi non plus quam debitum 
est, plus certe quam postulatum est. 


The words Patria propitia sit hardly give the sense we 
require, viz. ‘only let my country be propitious’: we re- 
quire the addition of some word like modo. Possibly we 
should transpose fantum to precede fafria, and read /an- 
tummodo (tantum). Written originally in the margin, it 
may have been inserted in a place left vacant for a Greek 
word, something like avriov orjva. Or we might read, as 
Dr. Reid suggests, sz z//e <male> cogitat: cf. De Senect. 18. 
I cannot believe that cogztat tantum would have been used 
by Cicero to express ‘goes so far in his aspirations,’ as 
Lehmann supposes. 


ii. 12. 2. De signifero Athenione. 


The name Athenio is here applied in scorn to Sextus 
Clodius. In the previous generation we find that it was 
applied to Fimbria by Sulla’s soldiers : cf. Appian, A/7/hr. 
59, kat 6 orparog 6 rov SbAXa, adv dpyy Kal Katrappovyce Tept- 
otavreg TY Tov Piupiov xapdkwyua, KareAowddpouv avrov kal 


> aT ~ ~ > 
AOnviwva ixadouv b¢ Spaterav trav év SexeAla wor? amoorav- 


twv OAvyipepog eyeyévyto Paorede. 

Possibly for de ruminatione, which cannot be supported, 
in the sense required, from classical writers, we should 
read de rerum mutatione. 


ii. 14. 2. Basilicam habeo non villam frequentia Formianorum 
fad (47; at C) quam partemf basilicae tribum Aemiliam. 


To the innumerable guesses we may add one more. 
Read as in C, and interpret, with Mr. Shuckburgh, dasz- 
lica as the visitors at a dastlica. ‘I have a Public Hall, 
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not a country house, owing to the numbers of the Formian 
visitors ; yet what portion of my Public Hall are genuine 
Roman citizens, and so enrolled in the Aemilian tribe ” 
lit. ‘as what portion of my Public Hall have I the Aemi- 
lian tribe?’ All sorts and conditions of dwellers at For- 
miae called on Cicero, not merely genuine resident Roman 
citizens. This interpretation has the merit that it does 
not alter the text. 


ii. 17. 1. Prorsus ut scribis, ita sentio, turbatur Sampsiceramus. 


The meaning of ¢urbatur is ‘ has lost his head’: cf., for 
example, Quintilian, v. 7. 11, Arovtdendum ne timidus, ne 
inconstans, ne imprudens testis sit: turbantur enim et a 
patronis diversae partis tnducuntur in laqueos, et plus de- 
prenst nocent quam firm: et interritd profurssent. 

In § 2, for xegue dam perhaps we should read neguaqguam 
tam. 


ii. 18. 3. A Caesare valde liberaliter invitor in legationem illam 
sibi ut sim legatus, atque etiam libera legatio voti causa datur. 


This use of ¢//am, as equivalent to ezusmodt, though 
perhaps capable of defence, still does not seem very satis- 
factory here. We should expect some word to mark the 
legatio as being a military one, like mil¢tarem or bellicam 
(cf. Balb. 47), in opposition to Zbera legatio. 


ii. 19. 3. Caesar cum venisset mortuo plausu, Curio filius est 
insecutus. 


It is doubtful whether Mr. Pretor is right in supposing 
that we should put a comma at venzsse¢, and make mortuo 
plausu an independent clause, understanding ervaf. In i. 
16. 3 (which he quotes) zadzciwm is the nom. to erat, under- 
stood with zucredibili exttu; but Caesar cannot be the 
nom. here: the clause should rather be taken as abl. abs. 
However, it does not seem certain that the subjunctive is 
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required here, as the sentence is plainly temporal, and 
possibly we should read Caesar cum venit (or venerat) 
semimortuo plausu, Curto filius insecutus est: cf. Sest. 126, 
cum erat reclamatum semivivis mercennariorum voctbus. 


ii. 22. 3. In causis atque in illa opera nostra forensi summa 
industria versamur: quod egregie non modo iis qui utuntur opera, 
sed etiam in vulgus gratum esse sentimus. 


Nostra is required with the second ofera, but is not 
required with the first. I think it should be transposed. 


ii. 24. 4. Nunc reus erat apud Crassum Divitem Vettius de vi. 


This Crassus Dives was not the triumvir; nor was he, 
as is commonly held (Drumann iv. 117), a praetor of this 
year (59 B.C.). More probably he was the P. Crassus who 
was praetor in 57 B.C., and favoured Cicero’s recall (Post 
red. in Sen. 23). It appears that the zadex who was 
appointed president of a guaestto was generally an ex- 
aedile, who had not yet held the praetorship; and this 
Crassus Dives may well have been aedile in 60 B.C.: cf. 
Willem’s Ze Sénat, ii. 293-4. Valerius Maximus (vi. 9. 
12) mentions a Licinius Crassus who became bankrupt, 
and Pliny (#7. NV. xxxiii. 133) states that the bankrupt was 
the first Licinius who bore the surname Dives. The first 
Licinius Crassus Dives we hear of in history was a very 
distinguished man, who was Pontifex Maximus and prae- 
tor in 207 B.C.'(Liv. xxvii. 21. 5, cf. xxxix. 46. 1). So if 


Pliny is right, the bankrupt must have been anterior to 
him. 


Att. iii., Epp. 1 to 6. 


The circumstances connected with Cicero’s departure 
into exile until he left Italy are tolerably well ascertained 
in their main outlines ; but there are some points of detail 
which remain doubtful. We know that the first step which 
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Clodius took against him was the introduction of a law 
couched in general terms, u¢ gue ccvem Romanum indem- 
natum tnteremtsset et aqua et tgnt tnterdiceretur (Velleius 
Paterculus ii. 45), and that the person against whom this 
law was directed was so obviously Cicero that he left 
Rome, probably in the early morning of the day on which 
it passed.' Mr. Long (Decline of the Roman. Republic, iii. 
457) seems to be of opinion that this law was never passed; 
and he explains away the allusion in Att. iii. 15. 5 fin. (Sed 
pergo praetertta, verum tamen ob hanc causam ut, st quid 
agetur, legem tllam in qua popularia multa sunt ne tangatis), 
by saying that /ex is used improperly for vogatzo. But, 
even granting this improper usage, there does not seem 
any reason why the bill should zo¢ have been passed ; there 
was adequate reason that it should be passed as a ‘Con- 
firmatio legis Semproniae’; there is a specific statement 
in Dio Cassius, xxxviii. 17. 6, that it was enthusiastically 
passed, with the approval even of Cicero’s friends (guyévro¢ 


> , - ~ , ’ 
8 avrov 6 vouog Td Kipoc, ovx Orwe odKk éEvavtinbévrog rivoe, 


aAAad kai oroveacavtwy GAXAwv TE kal avTwY éxeivwy ot UTEP TOU 
Kixéowvoc ava Towrove mpatrety tOdKour, éredymep Uta’ exmOdwWY 
éyeyove, tXae) ; and that we do not hear of it elsewhere is 
due to the fact that, once it was passed, it was not con- 
travened again during the period of the Roman Republic, 
so that there was no occasion for it to be mentioned in 
after-times. 

It was passed about the middle of March; for we are 
told that Caesar did not go to meet the Helvetii until 
Cicero had left Rome (Plut. Caes. 14 fin.),! and we know 
that Caesar arrived at the Rhone, after a very rapid 
journey of eight days from Rome, before March 28th (Bell. 


1 Plutarch (Cic. 31 fin.) says he left from the embrace of his country (Sest. 
mept wéoas vixras. Cicero himself,in 53). 
rhetorical fashion, says the law was 2 Plutarch says ‘Italy,’ an obvious 
passed on the day he tore himself error. 
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Gall. i. 6, 7). As soon as it was passed Clodius promul- 
gated an enactment specially directed against Cicero. It 
assumed that Cicero, by his voluntary exile, acknowledged 
his guilt, and thus fell under the penalties of the law just 
passed; so its terms were ‘that M. Cicero has deen inter- 
dicted from fire and water’ (Vedetis cubeatis ut M. Tullio aqua 
et tgnt tnterdictum sit). Possibly this may have been in- 
tended to exonerate from blame those who destroyed 
Cicero’s property on the day the general law passed (cf. 
Sest. 54, de Domo 62), Though it ought to have named a 
day for Cicero to appear and stand his trial,' Clodius may 
with some reason have considered such a provision super- 
fluous. A precedent could be found in the case of Fulvius, 
an ex-praetor, who, when he departed into exile before his 
day of trial came on, in 211 B.C., was decreed by the people 
to be in righteous exile? The law further confiscated 
Cicero’s property, and fixed a limit of space within which, 
if found, he would be regarded as an outlaw. 

Whether this latter feature was in the original draft of 
the law which attacked Cicero by name, or whether its 
introduction was the ‘ amendment’ referred to in Att. iii. 
4, is a disputed point. Rauschen (Zphemerides Tullianae, 
p. 24), after Lange (Rém. Alt. iii. 304) and Zumpt 
(Criminatrecht, p. 427 ff.), supposes that the amendment 
consisted in altering the limit within which Cicero might 
not remain from 400 miles to 500 miles. Cicero says 
(Att. iii. 4), 2% gua rogatione quod correctum esse audte- 
ramus eral etusmodt ut mthi ultra quadringenta mila 
liceret esse, which they suppose to be the unamended 
enactment; and that the amended limit was 500 miles, as 
is given by Plutarch (C7zc, 32 init.), tvrdg wiAlwy wevraxociwv 


1 Cf. the case of Postumius Pyr- TZarguinios abiit. Id ei iustum exilium 
gensis, in 212 B.C. (Liv. xxv. 4). esse scivit populus : see Mr. Greenidge’s 

? Liv. xxvi. 3, postguam dies comitio- ‘Legal Procedure of Cicero’s time,’ 
rum aderat Cn. Fulvius exulatum pp. 330, 361. 
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*IraXiac, and Dio Cassius (xxxviii. 17), who states the 
distance as 3750 stadia, and appears elsewhere to consider 
that 73 stadia were equal to a Roman mile (cf. lii. 21). 
But if this view is held, it appears very unlikely that 
Cicero would inform Atticus of the unamended form of 
the bill, and not the amended form, immediately after 
having heard of the latter; so that we must then, with 
Boot (Obs. Crit. pp. 45, 46), alter guadringenta into guin- 
genta. The limit was reckoned from Italy, and not from 
Rome, as Dio erroneously says (/.¢.). This is perfectly 
certain from Att. iii. 7. 1, veremur ne tnterpretentur 
illud quogue oppidum (sc. Athenas) ab Italia non satis 
abesse: cf. Plut. Czc. 32 init.! There could be no doubt 
that Athens was more than 500 miles from Rome; and the 
place at which Cicero seems to have intended to take up 
his permanent abode was Cyzicus, which is just about 500 
miles from Italy. That he remained temporarily at Thes- 
salonica, which was within the limit, was owing to the 
friendly protection of Plancius, and also because Cicero 
had no enemies there, like Autronius and other Catilina- 
tians, whom he would have found in Greece proper. 

But Mr. Clement L. Smith, in the Harvard Studies, 
vol. vii., p. 71, holds a different, and, in my opinion, 
the correct view as to the ‘amendment.’ He thinks that 
“the amendment, the insertion of which appears to have 
been secured by the influence of Cicero’s friends and 
the interposition of the triumvirs, so far mitigated the 
severity of the original proposition as to prescribe a 
limit of distance, beyond which the exile might live un- 
molested.”’ This appears to be the view of Dr. Holden 
also (Introd, to the Pro Sestio, p. xxi, to the Pro Plancio, 
p. x); and it suits admirably with the mention of the 
amendment in Att. iii. 2. Cicero had heard that efforts 


1 Possibly in Att, iii, 4 we should read guingenta milia <ab Italia> liceret esse. 
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were being made to mitigate the rigour of the law, but he 
thought it advisable to repair to Vibo, a retired place, 
where he had a good friend Sicca, until the definite nature 
of the mitigation was known. Hence he says, praesertim 
nondum rogatione correcta. At Vibo he learned the exact 
nature of the limit, and found that it excluded him from 
Sicily or Malta, so that he was compelled to betake him- 
self to the East, as he had originally intended (Att. iii. 1). 

When Cicero left Rome he went somewhere south, but 
we do not know where. The most natural supposition 
would be Arpinum, his home. There he waited for the 
next step that should be taken. As soon as he read the 
bill, which was specially directed against himself by name, 
he appears to have formed the idea of going away to the 
East, and wrote Att. iii. 1, asking Atticus to accompany 
him, and give him his protection in his journey through 
Epirus. This was probably towards the end of March. 
Meantime he heard that his friends were making exertions 
on his behalf; he was possibly exposed to considerable 
annoyance, owing to the fact that he was comparatively 
near Rome, where his enemies were numerous ; he thought 
that it would be better to go to a retired, fairly distant place 
until the amendment of the law was announced, which he, 
doubtless, surmised would not be of a very favourable 
nature; but he hoped to be able to take up his abode in 
Sicily, or, at any rate, in Malta.' So he determined to 
go to his friend Sicca, who lived at Vibo. When he made 
up his mind to do so, he wrote Att. iii. 3, some time about 
the beginning of April, and started for Vibo, asking 
Atticus to follow him thither.'. On April 8th (a. d. vi Id. 
Apr.) Cicero was at a place called Nares Lucanae (Sallust, 
Hist. iii. 67), which was on the Via Popilia, beyond the 
Silarus, half way between it and Aceronia (C. I. L. x., 


1 On a subsequent occasion he meditated going into retirement at Malta: 
Att. x. 7. 1. 
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p- 49). From this place he wrote Att. iii. 2, as the sub- 
scription shows. The subscription of Att. iii. 5 is Data 
vit Idus Apriles Thurt. . Now, of course, it is impossible 
that Cicero could have been at Thurii one day, and Nares 
Lucanae the next, even supposing that he was going 
north. So that something must be wrong in the subscrip- 
tionsto2 and 5. Nissenconjectured Zduri for Thurz. This 
is most ingenious. Eburum is close to Nares Lucanae; 
and by reading Zduri we get rid of the un-Ciceronian form 
Thurium, and can keep the numeral vz as given by M. But 
on this hypothesis it seems strange that Cicero, in ep. 5, 
should say that ‘If you are at Rome you will not be able to 
overtake me,’ and in ep. 2 should urge him so uncondition- 
ally to the journey; and still more strange that he should 
write, between epp. 3 and 2, ep. 5, in which he did not men- 
tion his destination and give reasons why he directed his 
way thither. So it would seem that we must alter v2z to 7ziz 
with Corradus, and either acquiesce in the reading 7huri,' 
or alter to Zhurzis. Inthe journey between Nares Lucanae 
and Thurii Cicero spent a night, probably that of the 8th, in 
a villa of the Campus Atinas (cf. C. I. L. x. p. go; Pliny, 
H. N. ii. 225), where he had the celebrated dream in which 
Marius appeared to him, and having led him into his ‘monu- 
mentum,’ said that therein lay his safety (De Div. i. 59, 
cf. Plane. 78). On the roth, after having travelled rapidly 
(cf. De Div. 1.c. cum «ter instaret), he arrived at Thurii, 
from which he wrote ep. 5; and he was in Vibo (about 85 
miles distant) probably by the 12th. There he learned the 
amendment to the law of Clodius, and saw that he must of 
necessity repair to the East. He was unwilling to expose 
Sicca to the danger of harbouring an outlaw, and, indeed, 
it appears that Sicca was unwilling to undergo the risk of 
receiving him into his own house, but offered to assign 


! This form is found in Mela, ii. 4. 68. 
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him a farm in the country.’ C. Vergilius, too, though a 
friend of Cicero, would not take on himself the responsi- 
bility of admitting him to his province, or its adjunct 
Malta.? Cicero had good reason then to say that it was 
due to his misfortune rather than to inconstancy of pur- 
pose that he left Vibo suddenly, immediately after learning 
the actual tenor of Clodius’s law (ep. 4). This was on the 
13th. He was probably at Thurii two days later, and at 
Tarentum on the evening of the 16th. He wrote ep. 6 
from the neighbourhood of Tarentum, on the morning of 
the 17th, and arrived at Brundisium on the evening of the 
same day. In these hurried journeys Cicero must have 
travelled between forty and fifty miles each day; not a 
very great effort, for the regular rate for couriers was fifty 
miles a day, but more than was usual for ordinary travel- 
lers, especially when such stages were kept up for ten days. 
We may conjecture that his extreme haste was due toa 
desire to leave Italy before the bill became law; but that 
the courteous treatment he received from the municipali- 
ties on his journey from Vibo to Brundisium, and the great 
kindness of M. Laenius Flaccus, who entertained him 
hospitably at Brundisium,’ induced him to remain until 
the end of the month, when he learned definitely that the 
law had been passed. If it were promulgated early in 
April, say about the Nones, Cicero, at Vibo, might have 
heard of its provisions by the Ides: allow at least seven- 
teen days (¢r7nxundinum) between promulgation and pass- 
ing, and the date of passing will be about the 23rd, 


1 Plutarch, Cic. 32, év 5é ‘Inmwvig, 
mérder THs Aevkavias hy OiuBadva viv 


2 Cicero Planc. 95, 96; ‘Plutarch, 
be. 


Kadovow, OvtBios SueAdds avop... oixig 
bev oi éddtaro, [7d] xwplov 3t Kata- 
ypdvew éxnyyéAdeto. This looks very 
like as if Plutarch had misinterpreted 
Sicca Vib(onensis), which he may have 
found in some authority as ‘a Sicilian 
Vibius.’ 


3 Planc. 97, Sest. 131, Fam. xiv. 4. 
2. Plutarch (Cic. 32) notices that little 
heed was paid to the enactment of 
Clodius, as the people respected Cicero, 
kal macay évdexvipevor piroppocbyny 
mapémeumoyv airy. 
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and formal information that it was enacted could not 
reach Brundisium before the 29th.! On that day Cicero 
left for Greece, after writing Att. iii. 7 to Atticus, and 
Fam. xiv. 4 to his family. 

This order of the letters at the beginning of the third 
book, viz. 1, 3, 2, 5, 4, 6 has been proved to be the right 
one by Mr. Clement L. Smith, of Harvard, in the discus- 
sion referred to, and has been adopted by Sternkopf and 
Miiller. 


Att. iii. 4. Allata est enim nobis rogatio de pernicie mea; in 
qua quod correctum esse audieramus erat eius modi ut mihi ultra 
quadringenta milia liceret esse, illo pervenire non liceret. 


What is the meaning of z//o? It means, says Boot 
(Obs. Crit. 46), “in Siciliam quae rogatione Clodii erat 
excepta ut tradit Dio l.c. cai 4 tv SuceAla Scarorf3y amepphOn.” 
Mr. Clement Smith thinks it strange that Cicero should 
not have mentioned in ep. 4 that Vergilius refused to 


allow him to enter his province, and conjectures (p. 83) 
that a clause has dropped out before z//o, something of 
this nature, <szmul litterae a Vergilio nostro quibus signifi- 
cabat se nolle me tn Sictlia esse>. 


Illo cum perventre non 
liceret, &c. But M* and s are the only MSS. which give zZ/o 
cum. The others read Zlloc, zlluc, or zllec. The forms zlloc 
or z//uc are not Ciceronian, but we find zséoc three times 
in Caelius, Fam. viii. 4. 1; 8.10; 9. 43; so perhaps, if. we 
refuse to adopt z//o, the less elegant form may be tolerated 
in a letter of Cicero’s, composed hurriedly, when he was in 
distress of mind. Then z//oc or z//uc will mean ‘to Epirus’: 


1 If Cicero says (Fam. xiv. 4. 2) that 
Laenius Flaccus was exposed to danger 
byentertaining him, that doesnot neces- 
sarily prove that formal information that 
the law had passed had arrived in Brun- 
disium before the 29th. The tenor of 
the law was known long before, and it 


was also known that it was sure to 
pass; so that Laenius Flaccus could be 
subjected to odium and hostility, though 
not to actual legal pains and penalties, 
for harbouring a disgraced man, who 
was to all intents and purposes an 
outlaw. 
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cf. ep. 2, stne te autem non esse nobis tllas partes tenendas 
propter Autronium. If that view is rejected, I would sug- 
gest for z//oc something like azo guo. 


iii. 7. 1. Quod si auderem Athenas peterem. Sane ita cadebat 
ut vellem. Nunc et nostri hostes ibi sunt. 


This is usually interpreted ‘circumstances were so 
falling out that I should have wished to do so’ (i.e. go to 
Athens); or ‘ the matter was turning out as I should wish.’ 
But it is doubtful if cadere can be used impersonally in this 
way. The only place I know in which it appears to be 
used impersonally is Att. xiii. 33. 4, where the reading is 
very doubtful, and a plausible correction is Cecidzt (or 
cectdttque) belle res. Casu, &c. There should be some sub- 
ject to it, such as ves, or a neuter pronoun or adjective. 
Possibly, then, before saze we should supply Res, which 
might have fallen out after peteré; or for cadebat read 
decebat, ‘it was so eminently fitting for me (a man of 
culture) to go to Athens, that I should have wished to do 
so’; or, ‘the fitting course coincided exactly with my 
wishes’ (lit. ‘it was fitting in just the way I should have 
wished’). 


iii. 8.2. Nam Phaetho libertus eum (sc. Quintum) non vidit. 
Vento reiectus ab Ilio in Macedoniam Pellae mihi praesto fuit. 


Ilo is Madvig’s alteration of the mss. z//o, and it is 
accepted by alleditors. Dr. Reid has, however, pointed out 
to me that it does not suit the circumstances. There were 
two routes (§ 1) which Quintus might adopt—(1) that by 
sea, across from Ephesus to Athens, and thence by Patrae 
and the west coast of Greece, to Brundisium: (2) the land 
route, along the Egnatian road, through Thessalonica to 
Dyrrachium. The latter Marcus himself was about to 
traverse ; so that if Quintus adopted that route the brothers 
would meet. But in case Quintus went by sea, a letter 
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could only reach him by a special messenger. Accord- 
ingly, Marcus sent his freedman Phaetho by the sea route’; 
but Phaetho failed to meet Quintus owing to the stormy 
weather. But there was no reason whatever, as Dr. Reid 
shows, why Phaetho should be near Ilium. The name 
concealed under ad z//o must be some place on the route 
between Athens and Ephesus. I think it is probably a 
corruption of a Delo. If the words were divided ad elo, on 
elo being altered to z//o, ad would be changed to ad, 


iii. 9. 2. Nunc si ita sunt quae speras sustinebimus nos et spe 
qua iubes nitemur: sin ut mihi videntur firma sunt, quod optimo 
tempore facere non licuit, minus idoneo fiet. 


An old correction is zz/irma, which appears to me to 
be right. Miller, after Lehmann (Quaest. Tull. p. 79), 
retains firma. Boot, after Pluygers and Cobet, brackets 
the word. The passages on which Lehmann bases his 
defence of firma, without the addition of some substantive 


antithetical to guae speras, such as mada (cf. Fam. xiv. 4. 1), 
are (1) Fam. xiv. 3. 3, Mune spes reliqua est tn novtis tr. pl. 
et in primis quidem dtebus ; nam si inveterarit, actum est. But 
here sfes is subject to zxveterarzt, ‘ if hope becomes chronic,’ 
‘if the affair is not settled off at once, but it become a 


matter of constant hope, then all is up.’ (2) Att. iii. 8. 2, 
tu altera epistula scribts Idibus Maztts audirt fore ut acrius 
postularetur (Quintus), altera tam esse mitiora. Here the 
antithesis is most marked between acrizus postularetur and 
mettora, There is hardly any syllable so frequently 
omitted in MSS. as zz: see Miiller’s note on Att. i. 14. 5, 


1[Dr. Reid holds that Cicero sent may very well be right. The question 


Phaethon to Thessalonica and down 
by sea to Athens hoping that Quintus 
would be caught either at the one place 
or the other, but clearly expecting that 
Athens would be the place. He accord- 
ingly conjectures Atho for illo. This 


seems to turn on whether the two 
messages which Cicero received at 
Dyrrachium (iii. 8, 1) announced alter- 
native routes, or two portions of the 
same route. I rather incline to the 
former. ] 
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Hic ttbi <in> rosira Cato advolat. In Att. i. 16. 2, M' has 


firmo where Lehmann and Miller rightly read zxfirmo 
with M’. 


iii. 14. 1. Si tibi stultus esse videor qui sperem, facio tuo iussu, 
et<si> scio te me iis epistulis potius et meas spes solitum esse 
remorari. 


Cicero had just received a letter from Atticus, in which 
he held out hopes that Pompey would take some step on 
his behalf. That being so, Cicero could hardly say that 
‘you are accustomed to check my excessive readiness to 
hope in ¢hose letters.’ For zzs I think we should read 
either /uzs, or (less likely) zs¢zs. 


iii. 15. 7. Sin omnia sunt obstructa, id ipsum fac ut sciamus et 
nos aliquando aut obiurgare aut communiter consolari desine. 


For communiter Lamb. reads comzter, and is followed by 
Boot and many editors. Other editors rightly adhere to 
communtter, but I cannot follow them in translating, ‘to 
console me and my family in common.’ Rather it means, 
‘to give common-place, ordinary consolation,’ communtter 
being opposed to froprze as often: cf. Quintilian, ix. 1. 23, 
figura quam non communiter sed proprie nominamus, and the 
commentators on Horace, A. P. 128. Cicero felt that in 
consolation ‘common was the common-place, and vacant 
chaff well-meant for grain,’ and would have none of it. 


iii. 18. 2. Nam Quintus frater, homo mirus, qui me tam valde 
amat, omnia mittit spei plena. 


It is very uncommon to find mzrus used of a person, 
especially in Cicero, My friend, Mr. Goligher, however, 
quotes Att, xv. 29, 2, Quintus filius usque Puteolos—mirus 
civis, ul lu Favonium Asinium dicas &c. Nor does it seem 
a likely word to be used here. Dr. Reid has suggested 
misery; aud for the corruption of mzserum into mtrum he 





SERS a das 


ae 








. 
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might compare Plaut. Rud. 485. But even mzser is hardly 
the word. Rather wzzcus, as 19. 2. 


iii. 17. 1. Livineius L. Reguli libertus ad me a Regulo missus 
venit. Is omnino mentionem nullam factam esse nuntiavit, sed 
fuisse tamen sermonem de C. Clodi filio, isque mihi tqM fratre 
litteras attulit. Sed postridie Sesti pueri venerunt qui a te litteras 
attulerunt. 


The old correction is tum a fratre; Klotz reads a 
Quinto fratre. But it is unlikely that if Cicero had heard 
from Quintus he would have spoken so doubtfully, or 
cursorily. Possibly we should read something like guas- 
dam de or aligquorum de, It was not until letters arrived 
from Atticus that Cicero felt that there were serious 
grounds for uneasiness. 


iii. 19. 2. Non deseram . . . nec spem aerumnosissimae mulieris 
Terentiae nec miserrimae [ mulicris ] Tulliolae obsecrationem. 


Most editors bracket the second mu/zerzs. Possibly it 
arose from meae. 


iii. 19. 3. Te oro et obsecro T. Pomponi. 


For 7. we should probably read the usual mz. 


iii. 20. 3. Quod me vetas quicquam suspicari accidisse ad 
animum tuum, quod secus a me erga te commissum aut praeter- 
missum videretur, geram tibi morem et liberabor ista cura, tibi 
tamen eo plus debebo, quo tua in me |humanitas fuerit excelsior 
quam in te mea. 


In a fine discussion on the word éamen (De epp. ad Att. 
recensendt, pp. 194-5), Lehmann says: “ haud paucis locis 
non eam vim habet ut aliquid introducatur quod plane 
contrarium sit eis quae antecedunt, sed ut altera aut nova 
res adferatur: itaque famen non nunquam idem atque 
praeterea sonat.” Among the passages which he adduces 
in support of that view he might well have mentioned this 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XII. F 
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one. But I think the statement that /amen is virtually 
equivalent to Jracterea requires the qualification, that there 
is always some note of opposition to the previous clause. 
Thus here the meaning is—I shall be far from entertaining 
the unpleasant feeling of suspicion that you were dis- 
pleased with me, indeed I shall entertain the pleasant 
feeling of heightened obligation to you for showing greater 
consideration to me than I showed to you. Translate 
tamen, ‘indeed, on the contrary.’ 

For good remarks on the Aumanztéas of the last century 
of the Roman Republic, see § 3 of O. E. Schmidt’s Intro- 
duction to ‘ Briefe Ciceros und seiner Zeitgenossen,’ Heft i. 
He finds, in Cicero’s life and writings, our most important 
source from which to learn the Aumanzias of the ancients. 


iii. 23. 4. Investiges velim . . . quare octo tribuni pl. ad senatum 
de me referre non dubitarint—scilicet (sive or sine codd.) quod 
observandum illud caput non putabant—eidem in abrogando tam 
cauti fuerint, &c. 


Miller, after Lehmann, supposes a clause beginning 
with szve to have been lost. The ordinary reading is 
Lallemand’s scz/zcet. It would be nearer to the letters of 
the MSS. to read sane: cf. Terence, Eun. 89, for sane quia. 


iii. 25. Post tuum a me discessum litterae mihi Roma allatae 
sunt. 


We do not hear of any visit of Atticus to Cicero at this 
time, so that a@ me would seem to be very doubtful. 
Rauschen (op. cit., p. 29) thinks that this silence is no 
proof that such a visit was not paid, and, as we do not 
hear of any letters of Atticus to Cicero after the Ides of 
November (23. 5), there is some slight presumption that 
they met personally, and that Atticus left him to go to 
Epirus. Still, even so, there would not be any great reason 
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why Cicero should upbraid Atticus for leaving him at 
Dyrrachium ; for there he could not do more than console 
Cicero, while at Rome he could have given material help. 
Kahnt read a mezs; but fuus a mets discessus would have 
been a most unlikely phrase for Cicero to use, unless he 
went on to speak of his family. If we read a mezs, I should 
suggest to transpose it and Roma. Mr. Tyrrell’s conjec- 
ture ad me, ‘ after your leaving town to join me,’ has much 
to recommend it; but such a pregnant construction re- 
quires a parallel. I think Klotz is right in reading ad 
urbe: cf. Att. viii. 3. 3 fix. If 5 was written as w, the cor- 
ruption might readily have occurred by the omission of 
the intervening letters. 


L. C. PURSER. 





THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN: 
THE GROWTH OF A LEGEND. 


N this year that the co-eval Library of Oxford, the 
Bodleian, is celebrating the Tercentenary of its 
foundation, a suitable moment occurs for reviewing the 
origin of our own great Library, and the fables which 
have gathered about it. 


All the modern statements on the matter, and they are 
many, seem derived from that in our first Calendar (1833), 
edited by the late learned Dr. Todd. Here it is (p. 187): 
“In the year 1603 [sic] the Spanish troops were defeated 
by the English at Kinsale, and Her Majesty’s army, to com- 
memorate their victory, subscribed the sum of £1800 from 
the arrears of their pay to establish in the University of 
Dublin a public Library. Dr. Chaloner and Mr. James 
Ussher were selected by the benefactors as the trustees 
of this donation, and commissioned to purchase such 
books,” &c.; then follows the usual statement from Parr’s 
Life of Ussher, about their meeting with Bodley, who 
was purchasing for his newly-founded Oxford Library. 
This statement is so precise that it seems bold to gainsay 
it; all that a historian of the College wants is to find 
the original authority from which Dr. Todd derived it. 
I need not retail my search through older accounts in 
order to find a reference to the original statement. But 
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I must state that, having turned in the first instance to 
the two very minute accounts of the siege of Kinsale, and 
the subsequent occurrences, written by competent eye- 
witnesses, the secretaries of Mountjoy and Carew, both 
panegyrists of their patrons, I felt much astonished that 
there was not a single reference in either to this magnani- 
mous act, which could not but have redounded to the great 
credit of Mountjoy, and could hardly have been completed 
without his sanction and approval. 

There is a third contemporary document in the Library 
(MS. 591), of which the silence is still more significant. 
It is the draft, with many corrections, of a Latin oration, 
either delivered or to be delivered to Mountjoy on the 
occasion of a state visit to the College. The contents 
show that this visit was after his return from Kinsale, 
and before his victorious concluding of the war, for this 
event is not mentioned—hence the date is 1602. The 
oration is an elaborate panegyric, going through all the 
topics which the orator could think of in praise of Mount- 
joy. Is it possible that a splendid gift of his soldiers to 
the College, wherein he then stood, could possibly have 
been ignored? But there is not one word about it in the 
whole speech ! 

An argument éx sz/entio is seldom conclusive ; but, if it 
is not so in the present case, there must have been a con- 
spiracy of silence. It therefore became interesting to pursue 
the inquiry. The early Registry, the early entries in the 
Particular book, produced not a word of evidence ; but in 
an old Book of Benefactions, intended to be carried on, but 
of which only a page or two has been written in, occurs 
the following (p. 3) :—‘“ Anno 1601. In the yeare one thou- 
sand six hundred and one there was a contribution made 
by severall persons of quality, and especially souldiers 
and officers then in Her Majesty’s service (the names of 
whom lye on record in the College books), which being 
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collected then by SIR JAMES CAROLL, Knt., receiver of 
H. M. money in the Exchequer, came to about seaven 
hundred pounds, and was to be disbursed for books for a 
Library, and was done accordingly.” Is this entry con- 
temporary? Certainly not, for Carroll was not knighted 
till years later, and it occurs in the book a/¢er an entry of 
1610. But the book is a very formal copy of earlier 
entries on vellum, and was evidently intended as the 
official record. 

The reader who compares it with Dr. Todd’s statement 
will see that it differs in almost every detail. If it be 
true, Dr. Todd’s account, followed by all the subsequent 
historians, is hopelessly and thoroughly inaccurate. The 
date is wrong; the sum subscribed is wrong; there is 
no mention of Kinsale in the gift; there is no mention 
of the benefactors having appointed trustees. It was 
not given to the University, but the College; it was not 
to be a public Library in the ordinary sense. A new 
person occupies the important place—James Carroll, a 
civilian official in Dublin, not a member of the army. 
The only agreement between the two accounts is that sol- 
diers gave a contribution, and that Chaloner and Ussher 
were commissioned to carry it out. 

Which of these is therefore to be adopted as the 
truth? The increasing evidence against the current 
story makes it still more interesting to find Dr. Todd’s 
authority. But the process of my search need not detain 
the reader. Here is the result: In the funeral sermon 
preached on James Ussher in Westminster Abbey by Dr. 
Bernard, and published under the title “The Life and 
Death of Dr. James Ussher,” &c. (London, 1656), occurs 
the following passage (p. 42) :—‘‘ Not long after this defeat 
at Kinsale, the officers and commanders of the army gave 
at once £1800 to buy books for a Library to the Colledge 
of Dublin (then souldiers were for the advancement of 
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learning). The ordering of the money for that use was 
committed to Dr. Challoner and this Lord Primate, who 
came of purpose hither into England to buy them.” I have 
not found the legend in any earlier document. Ussher’s 
voluminous correspondence is, like all other contemporary 
authorities, silent about it. Now this Dr, Bernard had 
known Ussher since the year 1624, when he was appointed 
his private chaplain, and must therefore have been inti- 
mate with the great man, from whom he might often 
have heard the story. What better evidence of so re- 
mote a fact could we have? But yet this is a statement 
not made till 1656, made at a moment when Ussher’s 
own great library was about to be sold, which the Crom- 
wellian army of Ireland shortly after did actually pur- 
chase, and for the same purpose. There were, therefore, 
in 1656 strong reasons for a pious fraud, and for stating 
in a picturesque way that the Irish Library was due 
to soldiers’ gift, with the suggestion that another such 
opportunity for them was now at hand. And if the 
intimacy of Bernard with Ussher and his respectable 
character seem to preclude his having deliberately in- 
vented the story, the lapse of half a century since the facts 
had occurred gave ample time for inaccuracies and dis- 
tortions to creep in. Hence the account in the Book of 
Benefactions is distinctly to be preferred on @ przor¢ 
grounds. If we do this, the date assigned to the gift at 
once excludes the conquerors at Kinsale from being the 
donors, For the surrender of the Spaniards did not take 
place till January gth, 1601 (O.S.), which is our January, 
1602, and which would only leave 2} months’ time for the 
organisation and collection of so complicated a donation. 
Nor was the war over, and the army was then and long 
after busy with the campaign. The wide divergence of 
the sums stated also tell in favour of the more modest 
estimate in the earlier account. 
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It remains to give a constructive argument, showing 
how the blunders arose, and also showing what was the 
real foundation for the story. This I am happily able to 
do, and it completes the destruction of the current legend. 

In the Irish State Papers’ Calendar for 1592 there is 
(p. 81) a letter from Chaloner, Henry Lee, and Launcelot 
Monney to Burleigh, requesting that he would help them 
in the cashing of bills given by captains serving in Ire- 
land as a donation to the new College. The letter is 
dated March 14th, 1592, that is to say, at the time of the 
first subscription for the purpose. The amount in bills 
was £623 os. 8d. In May, 1594 (zbzd., p. 248), it appears 
from another letter that this money was not yet realised. 
As these letters have never been printed in extenso, I 
here give the texts :— 


(S. P. IRELAND, VoL. cLxvitt. 60.) 


159%. 14 Mar. 


CHALONER, LEE, and MONNEY, /o LorD BuRGHLY. 


‘“‘The most Christian care and very favourable inclinations 
which your good lordship shewed, right honourable and our 
worthy Chancellor, for the founding of a college and nourceserye 
[nursery] of good letters in this rude desolate and ignorant 
country doth give not to us only but to all this nation great 
cause continually to praise the God of heaven for your lordship’s 
health, prosperous estate, and honour, both to be continued and 
increased daily: for whom hath this country found comparable 
to your lordship among the Council so tendering the welfare and 
very fatherly regarding the good estate thereof as you have done ? 
And to omit many particulars which are yet fresh in the memories 
of all grateful persons, and will never die, this honourable favour 
and most Christian care which your lordship shewed in the 
planting of a seat of good learning in this land doth seem to 
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many far to exceed all others, and we hope the time though short 
will sufficiently show profitably your charitable care hath been 
employed upon so commendable and Christian a purpose as this 
will prove: both for the establishing of true religion, the banish- 
ing of barbarism and the bringing in of more civility in this 
poor kingdom than hath been heretofore. And therefore right 
honourable, since you were known to carry a zealous affection for 
the advancing of God’s true religion and a very fatherly care over 
these commonweales that peace and prosperity may flourish in 
them both in your days and after your decease: we humbly 
presume to press upon your honour again (for we know not better 
how to be thankful to your lordship than to indebt ourselves 
into your further favour to your own perpetual honour) that as 
you [have] been the means next under God for first founding of 
this most Christian work (such as our ancestors did never enjoy, 
except that near 1200 years ago), so you would be the means 
under his mercy again for the careful cherishing and faithful pre- 
servation of this place so planted: which your good lordship may 
most safely do by dealing with Her Majesty for her most gracious 
bounty to bestow thereon after what manner soever it shall 
please your honour whether of her own most charitable endowing 
of it by some gracious token of her princely liberality or by the 
grant of any of those particulars which this bearer hath in- 
structions at your pleasure to show, by which, we are assured, 
Her Majesty shall give a singular encouragement to her loving 
subjects here, who have already contributed to this great and 
charitable work, that they will proceed to the full establishing and 
perfect finishing thereof for their own exceeding welfare; and 
we are not only told, our very good lord and most worthy Chan- 
cellor, (for under you we have presumed to shield our college), 
that your lordship would labour for our former request, by which 
your honour shall have perpetual remembrance while this land 
endureth, but also we humbly require your honourable favour for 
a few prest bills amount[ing] to #pcxxu1 vu" [£623 os. 8d. ] 
which the captains of this country for the great affections they bear 
unto this work, have willingly afforded for their favourable contri- 
bution, which bills for the necessary employment of the Treasure or 
other needful uses (as we do hear) could not be paid here: and 
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therefore were we counselled to offer our suit unto your honour 
for them whose favour we have found so gracious already to us, 
And thus &c.” 


S. P. IRELAND, VoL. cLxxiul. 67. 


26 May 1594. 


Lorp Deputy FITZWILLIAM AND CounciL /o SECRETARY 
BuRLEIGH. 


‘* May IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP 


“‘Considering the prosperous success which the Lord hath 
granted to this happy work of a college by your especiall means 
next under God first founded in this distressed country, whereby 
there is great hope conceived that both humanity and true religion 
shall prosper among this people: which work hath so well pro- 
ceeded that both tongues and liberal sciences are already professed 
therein: yet for the further maintenance and better continuing of 
the same it doth greatly depend upon the Christian assistance 
which your good lordship may extend thereto, considering likewise 
that it hath pleased your honours formerly to grant your favour- 
able direction for the paying of certain bills and concordatums 
amounting to the sum of £623 os. 83d. given unto the said house 
by diverse captains and gentlemen as their charitable benevolence: 
which sum of money could not yet be received out of the Treasure 
by reason of the employment thereof in other needful services. In 
respect whereof being now earnestly moved by the said corpora- 
tion to write to your lordship in that behalf we pray that your 
former order may be renewed. It will be a help, doth for the 


perfect finishing of the said house and the better settling of more 
professors in the same. 


Considering the postponements and delays, the dis- 
honesty of officials, the stinginess of the queen, the great 
financial pressure of the ensuing time, I believe that this, 
the real soldiers’ gift to the College, was not realised till 
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1601, and then realised by the astuteness and address of 
James Carroll, who had constant money dealings with the 
College, and was a great friend thereof till late in his life, 
when the College was obliged to take the violent proceed- 
ings illustrated by a document already published in this 
Review, to recover his long outstanding debts to the 
Society. But in those early days he was a benefactor, and 
in this year his official position enabled him to serve the 
College well. I believe Mr. S. P. Johnston, who has made 
a study of Carroll’s doings, can show that he did not 
behave honestly even now, and that a good part of this 
money stuck to his fingers. I suppose it was called near 
£700, instead of £623, the original gift, either on account 
of interest accruing, or on account of the difference of the 
value of Irish from English currency. £623 English = £680 
Irish nearly. I must not omit to add that the list of names 
of those military benefactors is long since lost. It was 
probably part of the catalogue set up in the original Chapel, 
to which an extant letter of Matthias Holmes, in 1595, 
refers (Muniment Room, box C, 11. c). 

This clearing up of the date of the soldiers’ gift also 
sheds light upon the date of the origin of the Library. Dr. 
Stubbs, copying some older account which I have not yet 
been able to verify (probably Dr. Barrett’s), speaks of a 
Library, with its material appointments, as being part 
of the original College built in 1593. But the soldiers, 
as appears from the documents I have cited, had appar- 
ently not so specified their gift, so that these afford no 
proofs that a Library formed part of the original foun- 
dation. When then was it furnished with books? 

In the old Particular book, containing notes of many 
things from the origin of the College, we find the follow- 
ing heading and list (p. 215). 
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LIBRI IN PUBLICA COLLEGII BIBLIOTHECA 


24° Febr. Anno 1600. 


Euripides Graecolat . ci comentariis Brodaei et aliori 

Platonis omnia opera graecolat. {ex dono M. Henrici Lee 

Aristotelis opera omnia graecolat. 

Ciceronis opera volumina duo in fol. 

Strabo Graecolat. fol. 

Dioscorides lat. fol. 

Ptolomaei volumina duo. fol. 

Basilius. fol. 

Hieronymi index. fol. 

Augustinus de Consensu Evangelistari. 

Stephanus de urbibus graecé. 

Hermes. 

Lyranus in libros historicos. fol. 

Albertus Magnus de Physica. 

Aretinus in Ethica. 

Faber in Evangelia. 

Gesner de piscibus. 

Gesner de avibus. 

Fernetii opera. fol. 

Munsteri cosmographia. 

Tabulae geographicae Mercatoris. 

Sermones quidam papistici Anglice. 

Budaeus in Pandectas et Laudinus de vita contemplativa. 

Polyanthia Dominici Nani. 

Thomae prima secundae. 

Menila in Juvenalem et adversus Domitiii in Martialé. 

Musculi loci comunes. Lent by Mr. Welsh. 

Tremetii Biblia novissima editio. 

Marlorat in novi testamentii. 

Aristotelis Organon. 
Aben Ezra, David Kimchi, and Salomo Jarchi in Joilem. 
Ursini Exercitationes. 
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LIBRI MANUSCRIPTI. 


A French history in fol. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus, 

Chrysostomi homilice in Matthaei 

[5 items follow which are erased. ] 

Jacobi de voragine legenda aurea 

Adami Sasbuth opera. fol. 

Erasmi annot. in novi Test. fol. —— 

Wolfgangus Musculus in Isaia. fol. Richardi Latwar 

Laetii Zecchii sufha universae Moralis Theol. Sacrae Theol. 
and casuii conscientiae : tomis 2°/ 4° Doctoris. 

Thaddei Perusini explanatio in Isaiam tom 2°/4° 

Hieronimi Zanchii coment in Hosea /4°. 


lex dono M. Christopheri Ussheri 
| Regis ad Arma in regno Hib. 


There was therefore a recognised College Library in 
1600, and probably even earlier, though it was very small. 

The second catalogue we have (MS. 1) has a formal title- 
page, ascribing it to 1604. As many books of later publica- 
tion occur in the list, the date is so far inaccurate ; but the 
look of the title-page shows clearly that the writer was copy- 
ing from an earlier document, begun in 1604, and this was 
the work of Ambrose Ussher, the first librarian. Before 
1600 we can only conjecture; but I think it very likely that 
Chaloner’s fine collection of books, of which we have his 
own catalogue (with prices attached), dated 1598, was kept 
in the new building, and served as the College library till 
the original endowment was realised and applied. We 
have in one of his notebooks lists of the dooks abroad, i.e., 
those which he lent to the fellows, Ussher, Richardson, 
Walsh, Dun, &c. Each list is headed by the borrower’s 
name and the books were erased in the list according as 
they were returned. But however this may be, if the 
foundation of our Library dates from its first endowment 
by soldiers, it must date from 1593. 
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It might seem strange at first sight, that our excellent 
benefactor and protector Chaloner, who may justly be 
called our Founder, did not bequeath the books, which he 
so liberally lent to the Fellows, to the College. But he did 
not do so. His will, which is extant (cf. Wright’s Ussher 
Memorials, p. 192), tells us that while he left either par- 
ticular books, or a selection of ten volumes to several of 
his friends in the College, he bequeathed the bulk of his 
Library to his daughter Phoebe, and her he bequeathed 
so far as he could, on his deathbed, to James Ussher. 
Whether that great lover of books regarded the lady 
as an appendage to the books, or the books to the lady, 
we do not know. At all events he married her, and 
so Chaloner’s library must have been merged in Ussher’s. 
This last having ultimately passed into the College Library, 
Chaloner’s books here found their ultimate home in the 
most suitable place. I have not had time to see whether 
in the Ussher collection the books mentioned in Chaloner’s 
catalogue show his name or press-mark. But I think it 
highly probable that some of them do, and when I have 
made search, I will make the result known. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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THE VISITS OF ST. PAUL TO CORINTH. 


i is proposed here to set forth the considerations which 

seem to prove that before the writing of 2 Corinthians 
Paul had paid only one visit to Corinth, i.e. that related 
in Acts xviii. In the discussion of this matter it will be 
assumed that the Book of the Acts is a trustworthy, 
though not necessarily an exhaustive history, and that 
the two Epistles to the Corinthians have come down to 
us in their integrity. 

The most recent upholder of the theory that there 
are in 2 Corinthians portions of two distinct epistles, 
Dr. J. H. Kennedy, in his acute and scholarly work, Zhe 
Second and Third Eptstles of St. Paul to the Corinthzans, 
prefaces his argument by an inquiry into the number of 
visits paid by the apostle to Corinth, it being essential 
to the truth of his theory that there were three in all. 
But as many scholars who believe in the integrity of 
2 Corinthians agree with Dr. Kennedy on this last point, 
it is plain that it is possible to discuss the biographical 
problem without entangling ourselves in a large critical 
question. I may, however, be excused if in the course 
of this note I make use of an article which appeared in 
the Exfosttor, February, 1898, in which I attempted to 
reply to Dr. Kennedy’s presentation in that periodical of 
his theory of the composite nature of 2 Corinthians, 
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It is obvious that if a visit of Paul to Corinth is to 
be inserted somewhere between Acts xviii. 18, when he 
left Achaia, on the return half of the second journey, 
and xx. 2, when he visited it on the third journey, it 
must have taken place before the writing either of 1 Cor. 
or of 2 Cor. 

Now there are in 2 Cor. some three passages which, 
at first sight, and if nothing else were taken into account, 
would seem to imply that Paul had already paid two 
visits to Corinth. We shall defer the consideration of 
these passages for the present; for if we find that the 
language of the epistles elsewhere, and the circumstances 
under which they were written, render it unlikely that 
either of them had been preceded by a visit, this general 
presumption will give additional credibility to another 
possible explanation of the passages in question. 


I.—Mr. G. G. Findlay (Hastings, D. B., vol. iii., p. 710), 
following Schmiedel, places the unrecorded visit “not 
long before 1 Cor., probably in the previous autumn.” 
There is absolutely no proof of this in the epistle itself. 

(a) On the contrary, all through the letter it is implied 
that Paul’s knowledge of the state of the Corinthian 
Church was based on reports “from them which are of 
the household of Chloe” (i. i1, cf. v.13; xi. 18); and ona 
letter from the Church itself (vii. 1). It may be added 
that we must allow some considerable time for all the 
abuses and irregularities condemned in this epistle to 
have reached the height there described. If Paul had 
paid ever so short a visit to Corinth, év Avy, or otherwise, 
while these abuses were growing up, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that in condemning them he would not allude 
to what he had himself then seen or said. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that he actually had written (v. 9) 
bidding them “to have no company with fornicators.” 
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His writing, and not coming in person, gave force to the 
taunt implied in iv. 18 sqq. ‘Now some are puffed up, 
asjthough I were not coming to you,” etc. This remark 
would have no meaning if, as a matter of fact, he had 
shown the sinners at Corinth that he was not afraid to 
meet them. 

(6) “Furthermore throughout this Epistle everything 
is dated from this original visit” [of Acts xviii.] ¢.g. ii. 1, 
“When I came unto you”; iii. 2, “ I could not speak unto 
you as unto spiritual... . I fed you with milk”; xi. 2, “I 
praise you that ye remember me in all things, and hold 
fast the traditions even as I delivered them to you.” 
(Dr. Kennedy, /.c., p. 12). 

These considerations seem conclusive against sup- 
posing that an unrecorded visit preceded the writing 
of 1 Cor. 


Il.—We now pass on to the more complicated 
question: Did the unrecorded visit precede 2 Cor.? 
Mr. C. H. Turner (Hastings, D. B., vol. i., p. 423) thinks 
that both epistles “fall, the one just before, the other soon 
after, the departure from Ephesus for Macedonia, A.D. 55.” 
This, of course, is the commonly accepted view. 

On the supposition that both epistles were written 
within at most a few months of each other, it seems so 
difficult to assign any time for the visit that Dr. Kennedy, 
who, as we have seen above, gives an excellent reason 
for denying a visit before 1 Cor., feels himself obliged to 
maintain (/.c. p. 19) “that 1st Corinthians was not written 
in the spring of the year in which St. Paul left Ephesus, 
but considerably earlier, probably in the spring of the 
year before ; that he stayed at Ephesus beyond Pentecost 
by reason of the greatness of the work; but that he paid 
a short visit to Corinth (the visit év Avmy).” If, therefore, 
we can show that various incidents and personal allusions 
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found in the two epistles harmonize easily with the 
hypothesis that the two epistles are not separated by a 
long interval of time, the likelihood of a visit having 
taken place between them is considerably reduced. 

(a) But before passing on to these considerations, it 
is noteworthy that, setting apart the debateable passages 
which we shall consider later, the same language is used 
in 2 Cor. about the original visit of Acts xviii. which we 
find in 1 Cor.: “ Everything is dated from this original 
visit.” If this be a strong argument, as surely it is, 
against the occurrence of an unrecorded visit before 
1 Cor., why should it not have equal force in the case 
of 2 Cor.? 

i. 19. “Jesus Christ, who was preached among you 
by us, even by me and Silvanus and Timothy, was not 
yea and nay.” 

vii. 2. ‘‘ We wronged no man, we corrupted no man, 
we took advantage of no man” (an allusion to his manual 
labour, Acts xviii. 3). 

x. 14. “We came even as far as unto you in the 
gospel of Christ.” 

xi.g. ‘When I was present with you and was in 
want, I was not a burden on any man;; for the brethren, 
when they came from Macedonia (Acts xviii. 5) supplied 
the measure of my want; and in everything I kept myself 
from being burdensome unto you.” 

xii. 12. “Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you.... For what is there wherein ye were made 
inferior to the rest of the churches, except it be that I 
myself was not a burden to you?” 

With the exception of the debateable passages, these 
are the only allusions in 2 Cor. to a visit of Paul to 
Corinth. All five refer only to the original visit. If he 
had paid another visit in the interval, it would, no doubt, 
have been marked by the same disinterestedness of 
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conduct. It is scarcely possible that he would not have 
emphasised the fact that he had behaved alike on doth 
occasions. 

(2) Moreover, the impression derived from these 
passages is strengthened by others which seem to imply 
that some time had elapsed since his last visit—sufficient 
time to allow the effect of his personal presence to have 
in part died away. Thus: “I beseech you, that I may 
not when present shew courage,” etc., x. 2; “ Let such 
a one reckon this, that what we are in word by letters 
when we are absent, such are we also in deed when we 
are present,” x. 11; “I fear, lest by any means, when I 
come, I should find you not such as I would, and should 
myself be found of you such as ye would not,” xii. 20. 

If Paul had paid a visit, tv Adry, to Corinth since 
the irregularities, etc., began, and had taken a strong 
line of action, these expressions would be unnecessary, 
if he had shown himself weak they would be ridiculous. 
It is noteworthy that Paul adopts precisely the same tone 
in 1 Cor. iv. 19 when speaking of the visit which he had 
in contemplation when writing that epistle. 

(c) Again, the allusions to the Collection most 
naturally fit in with the supposition that Paul had not 
been in Corinth since the subject had been first mooted 
there. The idea of such a collection was Paul’s own. 
He attached the utmost possible importance to it; yet 
he ascribes the inception and the completion of the 
movement at Corinth to Titus alone (viii. 6). When 
writing ix. 1-4 Paul really did not kvxow how far the 
movement had succeeded. Of course it may be answered 
that on the visit év Adry Paul had neither time nor 
inclination to think about the Collection. This is a 
possible, but not a likely solution of his language. 

There are for our present purposes two links between 
1 Cor. and 2 Cor. from which it may be most naturally 
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argued that the interval between the writing of the two 
epistles was not more than a few months. These are 
the notices of the Collection, and of Paul’s plan of travel. 

(zd) The subject of the Collection is introduced abruptly 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 1. “ Now concerning the collection for 
the saints, as I gave order to the churches of Galatia, 
so also do ye,” etc. From this we may fairly infer that 
the proposed collection was a well-known matter in 
Corinth (So G. G. Findlay, Hastings, D. B., vol. iii., p. 711). 
Even in modern times, when Christian congregations 
are accustomed to appeals, a pastor would hardly venture 
to commend to his flock an entirely new object of charity 
in this sudden fashion. Human nature was the same 
then as now. In these words then, Paul, in view of his 
approaching visit, gives instructions for a systematic 
carrying out of the plan, by weekly Sunday collections, 
so that on his arrival the total amount could be handed 
over to him without delay by the church officers. 

It is natural to ask: How long had the Collection been 
going on more or less fitfully? We learn from 2 Cor. 
viii. 6, 10, that it had been started by Titus “ a year ago.” 
Professor Sanday (Eucyclopaedia Biblica, vol. i., p. 900) 
dates 1 Cor. about Easter, A.D. 55, and 2 Cor. in Novem- 
ber of the same year. Assuming the correctness of 
these dates, we infer that the Collection had been pro- 
ceeding more or less vigorously for not more than six 
months when Paul gave his systematic instructions in 
1 Cor. xvi. 1; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Titus initiated the project when he brought the 
letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v.9. We have here assigned 
to awd mépvoc the utmost length of time it can possibly 
connote, “a year ago,” an interval of twelve months; 
moreover, Paul is writing to people who knew the 
facts. The case is quite different in 2 Cor. ix. 2: “For 
I know your readiness, of which I glory on your behalf 
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to them of Macedonia, that Achaia hath been pre- 
pared amd mépvo.” Here the phrase “may very well 
be rendered ‘last year’, a term that we might use in 
February when speaking of something that had taken 
place in the previous November or December, especially 
when the writer’s intention is to make the most 
of the interval that had elapsed” (xfoszfor, Feb., 1898). 

Prof. Sanday (/.c.) also takes this view, adding that 
“the Macedonian year, like the Jewish, began with Octo- 
ber.” The earliest date at which Paul could, in his own 
mind, suppose Achaia to have been ‘ prepared’ would be 
on the receipt of the instructions as to weekly collections, 
conveyed in 1 Cor., i.e. shortly after Easter. Dr. Kennedy’s 
protest (/.c., p. 16) against the supposed unfairness of such 
a use of ard mépvar seems futile in the face of Paul’s own 
confession in the following verse that his statement to the 
Macedonians had been a diplomatic hyperbole. In any 
case the comparison of 1 Cor. xvi.1 with 2 Cor. viii. 6, 10 
is sufficient to prove that not more than six months inter- 
vened between the two epistles. 

(ec) We now come to the notices of Paul’s plan of 
travel as found in these epistles and in the Acts. They 
certainly do not afford us such notes of time as do the 
references to the Collection, but taken together they lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the two letters were 
composed within a short time of each other, and in 
particular that no visit to Corinth occurred in the interval. 
Generally speaking, no great stress can be laid on the 
silence of the Acts as an argument against an alleged 
occurrence. Not only has the Acts no pretensions to 
be an exhaustive history, but the writer seems to record 
only those purposes of Paul that were realised in fact, 
and only the leading incidents of the apostle’s life. 
Thus, as far as the Acts is concerned, an unrecorded 
visit to Corinth might be placed during Paul’s two years’ 
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stay at Ephesus (xix.10). But the narrative contained in 
Xix. 21, 22, XX. I, 2, seems to be so continuous as to leave 
no room for any journey other than that recorded there. 

“Now after these things were ended, Paul purposed 
in the spirit, when he passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After I have been 
there, I must also see Rome. And having sent into 
Macedonia .... Timothy and Erastus, he himself stayed 
in Asia for a while And after the uproar was 
ceased, Paul departed for to go into Macedonia. 
And when he had gone through those parts, and had 
given them much exhortation, he came into Greece.” 

It was no part of Luke’s business, even if he knew it, 
to complicate the narrative by stating that Paul wished 
Timothy to go on to Corinth (1 Cor. iv..17), but that he 
was uncertain whether he would or not (1 Cor. xvi. 10). 
As a matter of fact, Timothy does not seem to have gone 
beyond Macedonia without Paul (2 Cor. i. 1). The bare 
statement of facts, however, in the Acts, is supplemented 
by the language of 1 Cor., and that again is considerably 
illuminated by 2 Cor. 

The phrase ‘ purposed in the spirit,’ (ero év rw rvebuari, 
seems unnecessarily emphatic ; but when we turn to 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5-8, although the journey projected there is the same 
as that ‘ purposed’ and realised in the Acts, there are hints 
that there had been a rival plan, at all events, in Paul’s 
mind. The emphatic repetition, ‘For I do pass through 
Macedonia,’ and again, ‘ For I do not wish to see you now 
by the way’ (éy mapédw), surely imply an alternative, now 
definitely abandoned, of not passing through Macedonia, 
and of seeing the Corinthians év mapééy. Moreover, his 
language also implies that by the time they had received 
his letter, if not earlier, they would have known of these 
rival plans. Again, when we turn to 2 Cor., we find a clear 
statement of the alternative which had been definitely 
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rejected when 1 Cor. xvi. was written. “I was minded 
to come before unto you, that ye might have a second 
benefit; and by you to pass into Macedonia, and again 
from Macedonia to come unto you,” etc. (2 Cor. i. 15, 16). 
This detailed account in 2 Cor. of the rejected alternative 
plan is most naturally understood if we suppose it to have 
been the first intimation of it given by Paul himself to the 
Corinthians. The messenger who brought them 1 Cor., 
would naturally have known of it and have told the Corinth- 
ians of the benefit they had forfeited, but if Paul himself had 
either by letter or word of mouth promised the Corinthians 
this ‘second benefit’, the information conveyed in 2 Cor. 
i. 15, 16 becomes unnecessary and unmeaning, unless we 
suppose Paul to have had his commentators in view, 
or to be like the messenger in a Greek drama whose 
preliminary narrative helped the audience to understand 
the plot. 

However that may be, a clear comprehension of the 
rejected alternative plan is one of the elements in the 
true explanation of the chief passages which are sup- 
posed to prove a second unrecorded visit. When writing 
2 Cor. Paul was in Macedonia. If the Corinthians had 
been satisfactory in their conduct, the alternative plan 
would not have been rejected (“To spare you I for- 
bare to come unto Corinth,” 2 Cor. i. 23), and he would, 
when in Macedonia, have already paid them two visits, 
and be ‘the third time ready to come to them.’ The 
first visit is of course the original one of Acts xviii. The 
second would have been év rapédy, from Ephesus on his 
way to Macedonia; but, although this second visit was 
not actually paid, he had been veady to pay it, to such 
a degree indeed ready, that he had only abandoned the 
idea of paying it after a severe mental struggle. How 
natural then that he should have desired to emphasize, 
rhetorically, the fact that his approaching visit was the 
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third, as far as his wishes were concerned, especially in 
a context in which he is insisting on the proofs he had 
already given them of his devotion. It is to be observed 
that Paul does not say that this would be the third time 
he had come to them, bu‘, “ This is the third time I am 
ready to come to you” (xii. 14); “This is the third 
time I am coming to you” (xiii.1). Principal Robertson 
(Hastings, D. B., vol. 1, 9. 494) enumerates the following 
as favouring this interpretation of xii. 14 and xiii. 1: 
Paley, Baur, de Wette, Renan, Hilgenfeld, Davidson, and 
Farrar. 

Another key to the explanation of this language, 
especially of xiii. 1, is to be found in the quotation from 
Deut. xix. 15, which follows in xiii. 2: ** At the mouth of 
two witnesses or three shall every word be established.” 
One cannot conceive of Paul as seriously proposing to 
submit all or any of the personal and spiritual issues 
which were at stake to the evidence of two or three 
human witnesses in a legal process (as Alford, following 
Meyer, interprets). The ‘two witnesses or three’ surely 
refer, in the first place, to the testimony borne to his 
apostolic character and teaching by his visits, two in 
reality, three in intention, and in the second place, to 
the twice or thrice repeated declaration, in the following 
verse. “I have said beforehand, and I do say beforehand, 
wo Tapwv TO Cebrcpov, kal amav vuy...... that, if I come 
again I will not spare.” The rendering followed in the 
R.V. text: ‘As when I was present the second time’ 
does not seem to have much force. The substance of 
this threat is found in 1 Cor. iv. 21: “What will ye? 
Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love,” etc. 
If 1 Cor. had been followed by a visit, whether with or 
without a rod, the repetition of the threat here would be 
idle and unmeaning. This reasoning has weight, even 
if we suppose the reference to include the warnings 
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found in the present epistle, x. 6, 11. But the R.V. 
marg.: ‘As if I were present the second time,’ yields a 
good sense, especially if we supply zpodéyw again with 
arav vuv. Testimony that he would not spare would 
thus be borne thrice, i.e. by 1 Cor. iv. 21, by this letter, 
the receipt of which would be equivalent to a second 
visit, and by Paul himself now absent in Macedonia. 


One more passage remains, ii. 1: %xpwa 6 tuauty 


Touro, TO py TAAL ev AbwH Tpde imac EDeiv. It is quite 
true, as Principal Robertson concedes (/.c.), that “the 
more natural interpretation of this verse connects réAw 
with éy Aéry rather than with é\@civ,” but it is at least 
possible to render this, ‘I determined that my next 
visit to you should be a pleasant one.’ He adds, “As a 
matter of fact, the assumption of a visit év Aimy does 
encounter hopeless obstacles whether we seek to place 
it before or after 1 Cor.” Those who believe in its reality 
not only have to overcome all the negative objections 
here enumerated, but they are, most of them, compelled to 
multiply lost letters or disintegrate existing ones in the 
most bewildering fashion. 


NEWPORT J. D. WHITE. 





SOME NOTES ON PROPERTIUS:.' 


E welcome with a special pleasure this volume, one 

of the latest additions to the Oxford Classics. 
Propertius has long suffered undeserved neglect from 
English editors, a neglect due probably to the nature 
of his subject-matter, which renders his work unfit to 
serve as a text-book for young Latinists, while his place 
among poets is not sufficiently high to compel the atten- 


tion of the general student of literature. 

In respect of the quality and bulk of his best work, 
he ranks with our Sucklings and Lovelaces. He is not 
a world-poet, like Catullus, nor a supreme master of the 
‘labour of the file,’ like Ovid. Yet, in his own field, he 
is unrivalled by any Latin writer. His Elegiacs move 
with a varied grace and natural flow unrivalled by any 
other of his countrymen. So easy, indeed, is his style, 
that it seems almost flaccid when compared with the in- 
evitable point and counterpoint, the elaborate mechanism 
of Ovid. Yet it would be possible, I believe, to prove 
by examples that Propertius can on occasion throw into 
a couplet a wealth of strong or tender feeling of which 
his successor was quite incapable. The late Professor 
Palmer was wont to commend the remark of Merivale, 


1 Sexti Propertii Carmina,recognovit Graecarum apud Glasguenses Professor, 
brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Aedis Christi Oxonii olim alumnus: 
Ioannes S. Phillimore, Litterarum Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano, 
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that Propertius could put more meaning into a pentameter 
than any other man, challenging comparison with 


Viximus insignes inter utramque facem, 
Vinceris aut vincis ; haec in amore rota est, 


Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare est. 


There is in Propertius, too, a certain vein of delicate and 
graceful humour extremely rare and precious in amorous 
poetry. Of the other Roman writers, Horace and Catullus 
alone seem to possess it; and it lends a peculiar charm 
to such delightful little pieces as the twelfth and twenty- 
ninth poems of his Second Book. But the special merit 
of Propertius seems to me to lie in the warmth and vivid 
colour which he can infuse into his pen-pictures. Read 
the description of the sleeping Cynthia (I. iii.); of the 
deserted Antiope (III. xv.) ; of the visit of Cynthia’s ghost 
to her faithless lover (Iv. vii.); and judge if Propertius 
deserves to be remembered by the average young scholar 
chiefly as the Bore of the Sacred Way! Nay, had he 
written nothing more, that exquisite and touching appeal 
of the dead Cornelia (Iv. xi.) would entitle him to a high 
place among Latin poets. 

Our gratitude then is due to the Clarendon Press tor 
a most welcome addition to our bookshelves, and to Mr. 
Phillimore for the diligence and skill with which he has 
performed his task. Few readers, perhaps, will be content 
to accept as final the exact text he has given us; doubt- 
less he would himself introduce many changes, were he 
offering us a full contentious Edition. But he has selected 
and presented his material so clearly and judiciously, that 
where one is disposed to quarrel with his text, a glance 
at the bottom of the page supplies ample means for 
criticising it. 
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Two additions I should like to suggest for the con- 
sideration of the Editor. The use of asterisks or brackets 
to indicate passages where the manuscript reading, though 
retained for want of a certain remedy, is undoubtedly 
wrong, would save the casual reader much mental agony, 
Secondly, I think that critical students would be grateful 
for a separate table of all suggestions and emendations 
adopted in text or notes which have not previously 
appeared in any Edition. 

To turn to particulars, it will probably be the best 
plan to examine shortly in the first instance the alter- 
ations that Mr. Phillimore himself suggests in his text 
and notes. Perhaps the most successful of these are the 
corrections of— 


Book Iv. iv. 55: 
Sin hospes patria metuar regina sub aula 
[Mss.: Sic .... pariamne tua ]. 
And Book Iv. xi. 53: 
Vel cuz, curatos cum Vesta reposceret ignis 
[ Mss.: cuius rasos ]. 
Other suggestions which appear to me to be correct 
occur at— 
Book Il. xxi. 12: 
Eiecta est (/enutt namque Creusa) domo 


[Mss.: tenuis. Beroaldus: tenuit.... 
domum ]. 


Book II, xiii. 46 (in the commentary) : 


Quin, tam longaevae minuisset fata senectae 
[Mss.: Quis]. 


And Book Iv. xi. 8 (in the commentary) : 


Obserat abrosos lurida porta rogos 
[mss.: herbosos ]. 
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At Book II. ii. 11, Mr. Phillimore gives, as his text, 
after Burmann : 


Mercurio Ossaezs fertur Boebeidos undis 
[ Mss. : satis]. 


But, guided by the demands of the context, he sug- 
gests in the commentary gwalis. Modifying this to /alzs, I 
believe the reading to be far superior to that in the text. 

With the rest of his corrections I am unable to agree. 
They are offered so far as I have noted them, on the 
following passages : 

Book I. xiii. 26 (commentary): Zam for the Mss. Nam. 
This is quite unnecessary. 

Book I. xx. 14 (commentary): adz/e for the MSS. adire. 
How can the plural be defended ? 


Book Il. xii. 17: 


Si puer est, anzmo traice puella tuo! 
[Mss.: alio]. 


Assuming that anzzmo would be written aio, this 
reading agrees very closely with the MSS. tradition, and 
preserves the verbal antithesis which other Editors have 
had to sacrifice. But the only meaning I can extort from 
the words ‘transfer him to your heart’ involves a very 
doubtful grammatical construction; while the context 
would lead one to expect cordz or stvu rather than anzzmo. 


Book Il. xiii. 25: 


Sat mea sit magno, si tres sint pompa libelli 
[Mss.: magna]. 


The MSS. reading might stand. Propertius seems to 
have felt that the strong caesura of a hexameter con- 
stitutes a breach of metrical continuity comparable with 
that existing at the end of a line. Accordingly we find 
him three times admitting hiatus in this position (II. xv. 1, 
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II. XXXii. 45, II. vii. 49): and once lengthening a short 
syllable before a vowel (IV. i. 17); liberties which he has 
permitted himself in no other part of his lines save at 
the end of the first half of a pentameter (cf. II. viii. 8), 
Here the stress of caesura is emphasised by the pause 
in the sense. Virgil himself has not shrunk from a 
similar license: witness his 
Sancta ad vos anima atque istius inscia culpae. 


Book Il. xxxii. 61: 


Quod si tu Graias tuque 7s imitata Latinas 
[Mss.: es]. 

This change of es into zs reads artificial and is, I 
believe, unnecessary. At Book II. xii. 17, the ingenuity 
of Editors has not yet hit on any plausible reading which 
will retain the MSs. es¢; and almost all have accepted 
as the opening of the line 


Si puer es, alio .... 

Again, at Book Il. xxxiv. 83, I believe that the Mss. 
reading animzs should be emended to anzmz es. At all 
events, in /wo cases the evidence strongly makes for the 
view that Propertius has used es as a long syllable. In 
this usage he is, of course, fully justified on philological 
grounds; and when we remember that to Plautus es 
alone was admissible, and that Propertius wrote before 
the Augustan age had finally stereotyped into one un- 
questioned canon the free variations of spoken language, 
I do not think we are entitled to say that either Propertius 
or the scribe is in the wrong here. 

Book I. xxxiv. 83, 84: 

Nec minor his animi est; aut, si minor ore, canorus 
Anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 
[Mss.: animis]. 
The correction does not remove the difficulties of the 
couplet, the harsh ellipse after ove and the strained 
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meaning of cessz/. I should prefer to read anzmi es, and to 
remove the comma after ove and substitute it for the full 
stop at the end of the couplet. We thus obtain a connected 
train of thought :—‘ Nor art thou less inspired in strains 
like these (elegiac verse); or if the tuneful swan has 
degraded his voice by borrowing the goose’s unskilful 
music, why, Varro too unbent to this trifling when he had 
finished his “ Iason.” 

But there remains the unpleasant assonance ‘ minor 
ore canorus,’ and I believe this passage should be weighed 
in the same scale with II. xxxiv. 53, II. i. 27, and Iv. iii. 7. 
In each case the end of the line is wanting in the 
Neapolitan MS. In each case the inferior MSS. agree in 
a reading thoroughly unsatisfactory, either from con- 
struction or meaning. To retain their reading in the 
latter two passages is to charge Propertius with per- 
petrating the merest nonsense, and to my mind we must 
rest content to fill in the sense of the lost words from 
the context. These observations, if correct, would seem 
to infer that all our MSS. are based on a single, slightly 
mutilated archetype; the Neapolitan being a direct 
transcription, while all the rest reproduce a single early 
copy filled up conjecturally by an unskilful patcher. 


Book III. vi. 9: 


Sic, ut eam incomptis vidisti flere capillis, 
Illius ex oculis multa cadebat aqua ? 


I cannot understand Mr. Phillimore’s punctuation. 
Reading with the MSS. szcu¢, we get a satisiactory sense: 
‘as, for example (szcuf), “ you have seen her weeping” 

“ the tears fell fast from her eyes.” ’ 
Book III. vii. 46: 
Pauper, at in terra; nil, ubi flere, potest 
Again I fail to understand the punctuation, in such a 
context. 
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Book III. viii. 19: 


Non est certa fides, guae non iurgia vertat 
[Mss: quam]. 
The MSS. reading gives a tolerable sense, if we 


punctuate after cerfa: ‘The mistress is not to be trusted, 
whom her own loyalty does not drive to reproaches.’ 


Book III. xvi. 9: 


Peccaram semel, et totum sum fos/us in annum 


[N. portus . . caefer? pulsus ]. 


The punishment seems too severe for a single failure 
to keep tryst; and the succeeding line 


In me mansuetas non habet illa manus 


appears to hint broadly at corporal punishment. I believe 
Propertius was “ortus. 


Book IIl. xvii. 17: 


Dum modo purpureo /umeant mihi dolia musto. 


[NDF numen. L numerem]. 


The reading of L is nearer the tradition of the 
Neapolitan, and gives good sense. Numerus seems to 
have been a vox propria in connexion with wine storage. 
Cf. Maximus vini numerus. (Cic., Phil. 11. 66.) 

As a rule, Mr. Phillimore is very loath to depart from 
the MSS. tradition, but I have noted a few instances where 
he has rejected or despaired of readings which appear 
to me defensible. Thus he introduces at II. ix. 8 the 
reading of Beroaldus : 


Fama nec ex aequo ducitur ulla iugo 
[Mss.: Flamma]. 


which could of mean, in Propertius at least, ‘ Fame 
must be won in a field ploughed by no yokefellow.’ May 
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not Fiamma after all be right, and convey some allusion to 
the Promethean spark? ‘Olympus is not an easy hill 
to climb.’ If this meaning cannot be fairly extracted 
from aeguus, perhaps one might conjecture 


Flamma nec ¢ guoguo ducitur ulla iugo. 


Again, at Book It. xvi. 22, the MSS. reading /als 
presents no difficulty. 

At Book Iv. ii. 34, the reading of N, Fauwor, points so 
clearly to fauéor, that this should certainly be given the 
preference to the Faunus of two inferior MSS. 

At Book IV. iii. 34, Rossberg’s 


Et Tyria in gladios vellera secta suo 


[Mss.: suos], 


though ingenious, is by no means certain. The traditional 
employment of Roman ladies is weaving, not sewing. 

At Book Iv. ix. 70, Mr. Owen’s exclus¢ has not sufficient 
superiority to other conjectures to be inserted in the text. 

Lastly, at Book I. vii. 16, and again at Book Il. xxii. 48, 
the editor, while he accepts in his text easy corrections 
which give a good sense, has stigmatised each passage 
in his commentary as ‘ locus nondum sanatus.’ 

To discuss the claims of the various excellent conjec- 
tures which have been refused admittance would require 
many pages; and I will merely subjoin a list of passages 
where I believe the reading which is retained to be in- 
defensible and the remedy to be certain. These are: 
I, XV. 33, I. Xxi. 5; Il. i. 66, Il. Xvi. 23, Il. XX. 7, IL. XXiX. 42; 
Ill. xii. 18, III. xx. 13. 

Readers who have enjoyed the privilege of attending 
the late Professor Palmer’s lectures, will regret the 
omission of a number of his suggestions. Some of these 
have never, I believe, been printed; and I will append 
five which seem to me worthy of mention in any edition. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. H 
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At Book I. xvii. 3, he proposed to read, following the 
guidance of Herzberg: 


Nec mihi Casstopes iitus visura carinast 
[Mss.: Cassiope solito visura carinam]. 


Cassiope is the small town of that name in Corcyra 
whither the passage was made from Brundisium, not the 
constellation. Propertius is not given to astronomical 
jargon: and we know he was in the habit of visiting the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic. 

At Book Il. ix. 13, he proposed : 


Argumenta magis sunt Mentoris addita formae 
{Mss.: addita]. 


The manuscript reading is meaningless, while addtéa, 
‘recondite,’ is meant to contrast with the commonplace 
designs adopted by Mys (mentioned in the next line). 
I think forma must be taken with Mr. Postgate as 
meaning a metal worker’s mould. 


Book Il. xiii. 39, 40: 


Corniger atque dei vacuam pastoris in aulam 
Dux aries saturas ipse reduxit ovis 


The traditional text, though quite intelligible, is in- 
tolerably weak. The pointless yet emphatically placed 
epithets corniger and vacuam, the attribution to some 
unspecified deity, whether Pan or Apollo, of a farm and 
stock of his own—surely we are entitled to doubt that 
Propertius wrote such stuff. To read with Beroaldus, 
Alque [daet, is no cure. Palmer proposed: 


Corniger atque deus vaccam pastoris in aulam, 


supposing that Pan is represented as playing the herds- 
man for the Arcadian shepherd. Perhaps it would be 
an improvement to read cornigert alque det, transferring 
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the office to the Satyrs, whose introduction balances that 
of the Nymphs in v. 38; while v. 41: 
Dique deaeque omnes, quibus est tutela per agros, 
sums up the picture. 
Book Iv. iv. 47, Palmer pointed out that the MSs. 


reading, 
Cras, ut rumor ait, tota pugnabitur urbe, 


involves a complete contradiction of the actual course 
of events (cf. 1.79). He therefore boldly proposed to read 
cessabitur, as giving the required sense. 

This is, of course, too trenchant a remedy, but it has 
guided one of his pupils, Mr. E. H. Alton, to suggest 
what I believe to be the true cure, Jigrabztur; a most 
expressive, if somewhat conversational, term, which 
Cicero had already hit on. 

At Book Iv. v. 19, 20, he proposed to read : 

Exorabat opus verbis, ceu d/atta terebrat 
Saxosamque /orat sedula /a/pa viam. 
[Mss.: blanda perure, ferat, culpa]. 


This restoration is, at least, in every way to be pre- 
ferred to the suggestion which Mr. Phillimore puts 
forward tentatively in his commentary. I think it might 
be rendered still more plausible by retaining Aerurzt, 
a not inappropriate word to apply to a moth’s fretting. 
Urere is the vox propria for a galling friction. So 
Propertius says: writ lorica lacertos, Horace: Calceus 
uret. 

In conclusion, I take the opportunity to put forward, 
for what they are worth, certain corrections which have 
occurred to myself as desirable: 

Book Il. xxii. 44: 

Aut si es dura, nega: sin es non dura, venito! 
Quid iuvat ¢/ nullo ponere verba loco ? 


Read ex. 
H2 
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‘What boots it to put me off with words that will 
neither declare for me or against me. L£% nullo doco 
I regard as equivalent to ex nulla parte, and should be 
taken as qualifying verda. The idea is the same as that 
which has given rise to the common colloquialism ‘ dare 
verba, ‘to give words where deeds are due.’ /onere, ‘to 
put down in payment of a demand,’ is an appropriate 
word enough. To read fonere verba loco, or, in . . . loco, * to 
put your words in no position,’ seems to me insufferably 
bald. 


Book Il. xxiv. 3, 4. 


Cui non his verbis aspergat tempora sudor ? 
Aut pudor ingenuus aut reticendus amor. 


These lines should be taken as part of the inter- 
pellator’s speech. There is really nothing in the mild 
rebuke of the opening sentence to call for the ‘sweat 
of shame’; while a respectable friend might well feel 
shocked at the professions of the preceding poem. 
Propertius’ apology begins quite naturally with the 
‘Quod st’ of line 5. 


Book Il. xxv. 17: 


At nullo dominae teritur sublimine amor, qui 


Read nulli... sub limine. 

‘Steel may rust, flint may wear away, but you will 
never wear out the love of a man with waiting at his 
mistress’ doorstep.’ mud/o is due to influence of /zmzne. 


Book I. xxvii. 1-12: 


At vos incertam, mortales, funeris horam 
Quaeritis, et qua sit mors aditura via : 
Quaeritis et caelo Phoenicum inventa sereno, 
Quae sit stella homini commoda quaeque mala. 
Seu pedibus Parthos seguimur seu classe Britannos, 
Et maris et terrae caeca pericla viae: 
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Rursus et obiectum flemus caput esse tumultu, 
Cum Mavors dubias miscet utrimque manus: 
Praeterea domibus flammam domzbusque ruinas, 
Neu subeant labris pocula nigra /uzs ! 
Solus amans novit, quando periturus et a qua 
Morte, neque hic Boreae flabra neque arma timet. 


[l. 7, MSs.: fletus). 


It is impossible in reading this poem to avoid noticing 
the strange interchange of the persons employed. The 
sudden transition from the first plural in ll. 5,7 to the 
2nd singular in 1. 10 is specially difficult. Apart from 
this, the intolerable iteration of domzbus in 1.9 calls for 
cure. Study the elegy as a whole. Surely Propertius 
ranks himself with the lover contra mundum? If so, the 
first person is out of place in ll. 5, 7; and note that the 
MSS. do not offer it in 1. 7, while in 1. 5 it introduces a 
stiffness into the construction. I propose to read seguztur 
(with the inferior MSS.) in 1. 5, connecting it with the 
preceding couplet; fle‘ur in 1.7; and metuisgue (with 
L. Miller) in1l.9. The transition from the 2nd plural to 
2nd singular is thus bridged by the impersonal /etur, 
and the emendation of 1. 9 not only improves it, but 
accounts for the succeeding /wzs. 


Book II. xxx. 31: 


The passage 31-36 should be marked as a parenthesis. 
At 37 we return to the picture commenced in 27. Mr. 
Postgate’s permutations are then unnecessary. 


Book III. i. 29, 30: 


Deiphobumque Helenumque et Polydamantas 7” armis 
Qualemcumque Parim vix sua nosset humus. 


Read zermzis ; separating the construction of line 30. 
Polydamas, the champion of discretion (rervupévoc) as 
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opposed to valour (Hom. //. xviii. 252, says of Polydamas 
and Hector— 


Grd’ 6 piv Go pibow, 6 & Fyyei wodAdY évixa), 
may well be characterised as zermzs, and as a mere 


unindividualised type be spoken of slightingly in the 
plural number. 


Book Ill. xii. 25: 


Castra decem annorum, et Ciconum mons Ismara, Calpe, 
Exustaeque tuae mox, Polypheme, genae 


Read cu/pa, connecting it with the succeeding line. 

This gives a definite meaning to mox, while removing 
the meaningless allusion to Calpe: ‘Thy crime, Poly- 
phemus, and its speedy requital.’ The corruption arose 
from the scribe’s failing to take the word in connexion 
with what follows. 


Book Il. xv. 1-8: 


Sic ego non ullos iam norim in amore tumultus, 
Nec veniat sine te nox vigilanda mihi : 

Ut mihi praetexti pudor est velatus amictus, 
Et data libertas noscere amoris iter, 

Illa rudes animos per noctes conscia primas 
Inbuit heu nullis capta Lycinna datis. 

Tertius (haud multo minus est) cum ducitur annus, 
Vix memini nobis verba coisse decem. 


Although I cannot sympathise with wholesale re- 
arrangements of the text, I believe that we should here 
transpose lines 1, 2 to a position after line 6; reading 
élatus for velatus in line 3. 

It is surely a most strange way of opening your self- 
defence to your lady-love, to protest ‘As I hope for 
peace, when I came to man’s estate the first girl I ever 
loved was—someone else!’ No, the natural order is, 
first, confession, ‘ True, when I was but a child I loved 
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another’, and ¢hen protestation, ‘But for the last three 
years, I swear, I have hardly spoken to her.’ Can we 
assign any cause for the misplacement? Ithink so. The 
scribe failed to understand the attestatory szc; failed to 
understand the somewhat unusual w/ = since; and thought 
to simplify his difficulties by bringing the two into the 
familiar connexion, sic... wf, without wasting much 
thought on the general sense. Exactly the same difficulty 
seems to have led him to attempt the same escape by 
still more violent measures at I. xxi. 5, where the mean- 
ingless w¢ is almost universally rejected as an inter- 
polation. 


Book Il. xv. 41, 42: 


Prata cruentantur Zethi, victorque canebat 
Paeana Amphion rupe, Aracynthe, tua. 


[Mss.: Paria]. 


What meaning are we to attach to Prata Zetht? He 
was not king of Thebes as yet. Could we read Sfarta, 
ropes of sfartum, such as are mentioned by Pliny, which 
might have been used to bind Dirce to the bull? 

If pratfa is retained I believe we should read with 
the ‘Itali’ 


Prata cruentantur; Ze‘hus victorque canebat 


the construction would be, perhaps, sufficiently obscure 
to lead a hasty copyist to introduce the genitive. 
Book IV. iii. 11: 


Haecne marita fides et tparce aviat noctes 


May I add to the countless suggestions offered already 


et partae savia noctis? 


carmenque recentibus aris 
Tibia Mygdoniis libet eburna cadis. 
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Pindar might have used this metaphor, but I cannot 
believe that Propertius ever did. Neither do I think 
that a poet whose geographical allusions are of the 
most vague and commonplace order would drag in the 
obscure name Cadzs. Could Propertius have used cavis 
of the foramina of the flute? Or should we fall back 
on modis? 





Book Iv. ix. 3: 


Venit e/ advictos (et adiunctos L), pecorosa Palatia, montes, 


[ad invictos vulg. ] 


Why may we not read ef ad zunctos ... montes, i.e. 
the famous seven hills; taking fecorosa Palatia in appo- 
sition as added by way of nearer definition, as in the 
the common Greek construction xa# ddov Kat pépoc? 


L. H. GWYNN. 
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NOTES ON THE ODES OF HORACE. 


1. Odes iv. 14, 13: 


Drusus Genaunos, inplacidum genus, 
Breunosque veloces et arces 
Alpibus inpositas tremendis 
Dejecit acer plus vice simplici ; 
Major Neronum mox grave proelium 
Commisit 

ORPHYRION’S explanation, generally accepted, of 
“plus vice simplici,” namely, “Quia dupla quam 
dederant clade perculsi sunt” is most unsatisfactory. 
Horace has given no hint that the Genauni or Breuni 
had previously inflicted loss upon the Romans, as he 
would have done if he meant lus vice stmplice “with 
more than a bare requital.” It makes a poor compli- 
ment to Drusus to say that he, with the conquering 
legions, gave these mountaineers more punishment than 
they had inflicted, or according to Porphyrion, that the 
Roman casualties were half the enemy’s. The compari- 
son, “ honoris causa,” is between the two brothers. The 
stop should be put after “dejecit”; then “plus vice 
simplici” will qualify “acer,” and the line should be read 


Drusus 


Dejecit ; acer plus vice simplici 
Major Neronum mox 


Drusus had his turn first and did finely; then “ with 
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more than a bare requital of keenness” his elder brother 
took up the running. Horace means that Drusus did 
exceeding well, and Tiberius better still. The stop might 
be put after “acer,” but, I think, emphasis would be lost, 

It may be added that, in Horace’s Alcaics, it is very 
rare to find a strong stop at the end of the first line ofa 
stanza, unless that line is a sentence complete in itself. 
In thirty-seven odes this only happens twice. When the 
first line is ‘‘end-stopped”’ it is usually a gnomic saying, 
or rhetorical question— 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 
Damnosa quid non inminuit dies ? 


2. Odes ii. 9, 19-22: 
Cantemus Augusti tropaea 
Caesaris et rigidum Niphaten, 
Medumque flumen gentibus additum 
Victis minores volvere vertices 
Intraque praescriptum Gelonos 
Exiguis equitare campis. 

What does Horace mean by “ Medum flumen gentibus 
additum victis”? It is generally held to signify merely 
that the Euphrates had been subdued by Augustus, so 
that it “ibat iam mollior undis.” But how can a river be 
said to be added to nations? It would be nonsense to 
say, in praise of Lord Kitchener, that he had added the 
Blue Nile to conquered nations. With the ordinary 
interpretation the phrase is as vicious as (ii. 2. 23) 

Quisquis ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos, 
but not so hopeless. 

The expression should be compared with Virgil’s 

(Ain. vi. go) 
Nec Teucris addita Juno 
Usquam aberit. 


a aeons ence entire 
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“Juno, set like a thorn in the side of the Trojans.” 
This meaning of addita is derived from the frequent use of 
the expression addere custodem; and Lewis and Short give 
an example from Lucilius, Sz mzhz mon praetor stet additus 
atque agitet me. The word in this sense means much the 
same as zmpositus; cf. again Plaut. Aul. 3. 6. 20, Argus 
guem guondam Toni Iuno custodem addidit. So Horace means 
in the above stanza that the Euphrates, set like a gaoler 
upon conquered nations, rolls its waters less proudly to 
the sea. The emphatic word, as its position shows, is 
wictis. The Euphrates had been, more or less, the boundary 
between the Romans and Parthians since the days of 
Lucullus and Pompey. But the Parthians were not vic¢z. 
After Carrhae, when 


Crassus ad Euphraten aquilas natumque suosque 
Perdidit, 


the Parthians overran Syria, and besieged Antioch. In 
the Civil War the line of the Euphrates was deprived of 
garrisons, and the Parthians made invasions over it in 
B.C. 40 and 38. It pleased the Roman poets to say that 
the conquest was reserved for Augustus; and, as Wickham 
points out, it is impossible in Virgil (Georg. 3. 30), and in 
this ode of Horace, to “disentangle anticipation from 
history or the hyperbolical dress of historical fact.” 
Augustus, according to the poetical version of the blood- 
less victory of B.C. 20, regained the standards, conquered 
the Parthians, but graciously permitted them to live 
beyond the Euphrates. So Prop. iv. 6. 83: 


Gaude, Crasse, nigras si quid sapis inter arenas: 
Ire per Euphraten ad tua busta licet. 


Ever since Lucullus had first crossed it, the passage of the 
Euphrates was a momentous thing to Rome. 

Horace is not speaking of a “river added to conquered 
nations.” He speaks just as a Cromwellian might have 


———————— 
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done, after the conquest of Ireland, describing how the 
Shannon, set like a gaoler over the rebellious Celts, rolled 
its waters more humbly to the sea. 


3. Odes iv. 2. 29. 


Teque, dum procedit io Triumphe, 
Non semel dicemus io Triumphe 
Civitas omnis. 


Would it help towards untying this knot to compare 
Hor. Od. ii. 20. 6-7, Non ego, quem vocas dtlecte, Maecenas? 
The text above is the reading of the best manuscripts, 
and is not beyond interpretation without accepting the 
impossible personification of Triumph. Ze must refer 
to Antonius, and is set in antithesis to Caesare of the 
preceding line. In Ode ii. 20. 6-7 guem vocas dilecte surely 
means whom you address as “dilecte.’ The form of 
expression is a little confused, and I think there is the 
same confusion in fe dicemus Io Triumphe. Horace means 
that the crowd will hail Antonius also, as well as Caesar, 
with cries of 20 Triumphe. In dum procedtt to Triumphe, 
the zo Triumphe is nom. to procedit, * You also, whilst the 
cry “Ho Triumph” is passing along, we shall address as 
“Ho Triumph.”’ This is, of course, quite a common use 
of dico, as in Virg. Aen. iii. 335: 


‘ 
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Chaoniamque omnem Troiano a Chaone dzxi/. 


What Horace and his friends shouted was “io Triumphe, 
Antoni,” just as Maecenas addressed Horace as “ Dilecte 
Horati.” 


4. Hor. Odes ii. viii, 21-24: 


Te suis matres metuunt iuvencis, 

Te senes parci miseraeque nuper 

Virgines nuptae, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 





cee 
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Catullus Ixi. 51-55: 
Te suis tremulus parens 
Invocat, tibi virgines 
Zonula soluunt sinus. 
Te timens cupida novos 
Captat aure maritus. 

The likeness between these two stanzas must be due, 
either to unconscious recollection, or deliberate burlesque 
by Horace. In both, each clause is introduced by the 
second person pronoun, the ma/res and senes of Horace 
answer to the Jarens, the vzrgznes occur in both, and the 
aure maritus that ends is echoed, if not parodied, by 
Horace’s aura maritos. 

Catullus’ Epithalamium must have been in Horace’s 
time one of the most familiar Latin poems. It is just the 
sort of thing that Szmzus zste would sing, and I think it 
unlikely that Horace could have written his stanza 
without observing that his words were so like to those 
of Catullus. It is probable that he always had Catullus 
in his mind. He had wished to show that he could write 
Latin poems in Greek metre better than Catullus. Since 
Catullus was influenced by the Alexandrian school, he 
had drawn only upon the older Greek lyrical poets; since 
Catullus had used familiar language, especially diminu- 
tives, he kept, in his Odes, to the purest poetic diction, 
and particularly avoided diminutives, except in two 
instances where they express contempt. (As L. Mueller 
pointed out, “curriculo” in i. 1. 3. 2s a diminutive, con- 
veying contempt. In fact the verse is the Latin of “the 
flannelled fools at the wicket, and the muddied oafs at the 
goal.”) Horace imitates Catullus in several places, and 
tries to “‘go one better.” In the “Integer vitae” Ode 
(i. 22) he amplifies, with poor taste, Cat. 45. 6-7: 

Solus in Libya Indiaque tosta 
Caesio veniam obvius leoni. 
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Europa, also (iii. 27), not only prays wtmam inter errem 
nuda leones, but spectosa quaero pascere tigres. In Odes i, 
36. 20 Lascivis hederts ambitiostor, as applied to Damalis, 
looks like a deliberate debasing of Catullus’ beautiful 
lines (61. 34-6): 

Mentem amore revinciens 


Ut tenax hedera huc et huc 
Arborem implicat errans. 


As the stanza quoted above, the last of the “ Barine” 
ode, is particularly offensive, I think he is maliciously 
burlesquing the “ Epithalamium.” The recalling of 
Catullus’ captat aure maritus by the words retardet aura 
marttos is a device very familiar to us. Calverley uses it 
less offensively, as, for example, in his 


‘* Now unto mine inn must I, 
Your poor moralist, betake me, 
In my solitary fly.” 
‘There I met with him, my chosen 
Friend—the long but not stern swell.” 


His “ Carmen Saeculare” is all in this vein of parody, 
and is free from the inverted commas which are so 
annoying in his English verses. Aristophanes, of course, 
supplies many examples. 


ERNEST ENSOR. 





BUTLER’S INDEBTEDNESS TO ARISTOTLE. 


N drawing attention to the neglect which is shown to 
Bishop Butler by German historians of Moral Philo- 
sophy, Dr. Abbott says: “It is certainly a curious and 
suggestive fact that writers, professedly and learnedly 
treating of English moral philosophers, should be wholly 
ignorant of the writer who holds by far the highest rank 
among them, whose work is the classical work, the text- 
book of the Universities, and with a wider circulation, 
probably, than the works of all the other moralists put 
together.” This sentence seems to suggest that the only 
possible explanation of the fact mentioned lies in the 
ignorance of the foreigners: it is the object of the present 
paper to show that there are possibly other grounds for their 
neglect. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that a large 
portion of Butler’s work is merely controversial. “ His 
arguments,” says Dr. Bernard, “ are directed, not against 
men of straw who have been set up only that they may be 
overthrown, but against ethical and theological doctrines 
which were widely prevalent in his day.” It does, indeed, 
by no means follow from this that his works are devoid of 
permanent value, so far as they are merely polemical ; for 
it would be difficult to name a single great philosopher 
who was not to the full as busy as Butler with destructive 
criticism of theories widely accepted in his own time. 
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But destructive criticism alone will not entitle a man to 
enrol his name among the great philosophers of the world, 
It must be accompanied by the power of origination—a 
rule to which David Hume is the sole even apparent ex- 
ception in the entire history of philosophy. But although 
Hume’s speculation was purely destructive in outward 
seeming, it was so in outward seeming only. The best 
proof of this lies in Kant’s famous remark that it was 
Hume’s scepticism which awoke him from his dogmatic 
slumber. While granting, therefore, that Butler’s claim to 
greatness is not defeated by the destructive nature of much 
of his work, we have still to consider whether in the course 
of this destructive criticism he displayed marked original 
power. Did Butler, in other words, present in a new 
light the eternal principles which underlie the ever-varying 
rules of morality? Did he set forth, as no one had ever 
done before him, any essential aspect of ethical truth? 
Was he a pioneer in the realm of moral philosophy, as 
distinguished from an adapter of the work of other 
thinkers? It would seem that the answer can be noth- 
ing but in the negative. 

It will be well to begin by clearing the ground. We 
are not concerned with any of Butler’s more strictly theo- 
logical argurnentations, of the kind that compose the 
second part of the Azalogy. We must also ignore the first 
part of the same work, because it belongs in no sense to 
ethical philosophy. We may consider it as a more or less 
successful reply to a line of argument which has long since 
ceased to be even historically interesting, and in any case 
has no connexion with ethics. We may also regard it as 
a stately admonition of human weakness and liability to 
error, and from this point of view it has a permanent and 
a very high value. Again, it may confidently be asserted, 
despite the criticisms of Bagehot and others, that the his- 
tory of literature is acquainted with few works of a more 
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grand and sombre majesty than the first part of Butler’s 
Analogy. But neither its value as literature, nor its value 
as a work of religious instruction is here our concern. We 
are interested in it solely in so far as it belongs to the 
domain of ethical Ahzlosophy, and therefore, as it would 
seem, we are for the present not interested in it at all. 

If these views are accepted, it is now evident that 
Butler’s claim to greatness as an ethical thinker must rest 
on the Fifteen Sermons and the LZssay on Virtue. That 
these works contain ethical doctrines of the utmost 
importance is incontestable; but that those doctrines 
originated with Butler is a matter for question, and is 
here denied. There are two methods, either of which 
might be adopted in the support of this thesis. It is 
open to us, in the first place, to sum up the doctrine put 
forward by Butler, and then to show that they had, one 
and all, been previously maintained. But although this 
might be a fair enough method on the speculative side of 
philosophy, it is not so on the practical. For there an 
absolute origination is quite impossible, while on the other 
hand it is perfectly possible that different thinkers might 
in distant ages trace out independently the same explana- 
tion of those moral phenomena which are to be observed 
at every known stage of the world’s history in uniform and 
invariable repetition. We must adopt a different plan. 
We must take up the salient doctrines of whatever ethical 
work is under consideration, and compare them one by one 
with some previous work or works, of which it is at least 
probable that the later writer had a knowledge, in order to 
decide from the actual wording in both cases whether we 
are in the presence of mere coincidence or borrowing 
conscious or unconscious ; and if the latter should then 
seem probable, it will be our duty to take into account, 
not merely salient doctrines, but the smallest points of 
resemblance. If we pursue this method with Butler’s 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XII. I 
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Fifteen Sermons and Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, it 
will be impossible to avoid the conclusion that the former 
writer, although he never names the latter, owed to him 
almost every remark and every doctrine of ethical value. 
The quotations in what follows will be by the paragraphs 
as numbered in Dr. Bernard’s edition of Butler’s Works, 
and by the pages of the Berlin edition as employed in 
Professor Bywater’s text of the Z¢hzcs. 

Butler’s first important remark occurs in § 6 of the 
Preface, where he declares that “ morals, considered as a 
science, concerning which speculative difficulties are daily 
raised, and treated with regard to those difficulties, plainly 
require a very peculiar attention. For here ideas never 
are in themselves determinate, but become so by the train 
of reasoning and the place they stand in; since it is im- 
possible that words can always stand for the same ideas, 
even in the same author, much less in different ones.” 
Compare with this the opening words of Aristotle’s third 
chapter (VV. Z. 1094 b, 11 ff.) :— 


, > va e¢ a > ‘ ‘ e , 9 , ‘ 
Neyouro F av ixavas, i xara tHv broxepevyv tAnv diacapyOein’ 7d 

a > ‘ > ec , > ” a , > , o 30? >» 
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”~ , a 4 4 ‘ ‘ / 4 cal « ‘4 
ois Snprovpyoupevors. ta Sé Kara Kal Ta Sikava, wept Gv i wodetiKi 

a ‘ ” 4 4 , @ aA , , 

oKomeirat, toAAnv exer Suahopav Kat wAdvynv, dare Soxeiv vouw povov 


elvar, pice: dé p77. 


We may also compare the passage mentioned in Dr. 
Bernard’s note (NV. £. 1103 b, 34 ff.) :— 


“ ‘ , ° a . <i a , , 
éxeivo 5é mpodiopodoyeicOw, Ori was 6 mepi tov mpaxtav Adyos TiTw 
‘ > > “ > s /, 7 ‘ > 3 ‘ » @ . 
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Adyov, Ere waAXov 4 wepi rHv Kal’ Exarra Adyos ovK exer TaxpiBes* ove 
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Butler next describes two methods of ethical discussion. 
“There are two ways,” he says in § 12, “in which the 
subject of morals may be treated. One begins from 
inquiring into the abstract relations of things; the other 
from a matter of fact, namely, what the particular nature 
of man is, its several parts, their economy or constitution ; 
from whence it proceeds to determine what course of life 
it is, which is correspondent to this whole nature.” Here 
Butler probably had in his mind XM. £. 1095 a, 36 ff. :— 


. A @ 
py AavOavérw 5 jpas dre Stahépovow ot dd trav dpxav AOyot Kai of 
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piv ye Gpxréov aro Tov Hiv yvwpipwv. 


We have now arrived at the famous conception of 
human nature as a system. After he has ‘instanced’ in a 
watch, Butler continues (§ 14):—‘‘ Thus it is with regard to 
the inward frame of man. Appetites, passions, affections, 
and the principle of reflection, considered merely as the 
several parts of our inward nature, do not at all give us an 
idea of the system or constitution of this nature; because 
the constitution is formed by somewhat not yet taken into 
consideration, namely, by the relations which these several 
parts have to each other, the chief of which is the authority 
of reflection or conscience. It is from considering the 
relations which the several appetites and passions in the 
inward frame have to each other, and, above all, the supre- 
macy of reflection or conscience, that we get the idea of 
the system or constitution of human nature. And from the 
idea itself it will as fully appear, that this our nature, z.e. 
constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a 
watch it appears that its nature, z.e. constitution or system, 
is adapted to measure time.” We have here a notion of 
fundamental importance for Butlers moral philosophy, 

I2 
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and I would therefore bespeak the reader’s careful atten- 
tion to the following quotation from Aristotle (4. Z. 1168b, 
25 ff.), merely premising the unnecessary reminder that 
the principle of rationality is one of Butler’s phrases for the 
conscience :— 

ei tes dei orrovdd{or 7a Sixara mpdrrew airos pddiota Tavtwv 7} Ta 
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As the Preface is merely a summary of the rest of the 
work, it follows that the first three sermons are a simple 
development of the passage just quoted. Nor is this the 
only occasion on which it is natural to cite it; for it seems 
also to be the original of § 39 :—‘ The goodness or badness 
of actions does not arise from hence, that the epithet, 
interested or disinterested, may be applied to them,... 
but from their being what they are, namely, what becomes 
such creatures as we are, what the state of the case re- 
quires, orthe contrary.... Self-lovein its due degree is as 
just and morally good as any affection whatever.” Fur- 
thermore, the whole discussion on the two kinds of g:Aavria, 
including the self-disappointing nature of rd dvedifouevov 
yévog, is summarised by Butler in a note on Serm. X., § 6. 

We have seen that the Three Sermons on Human 
Nature are largely a development of an important and 
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striking discussion in the Nzcomachean Ethics. But other 
weighty doctrines of that treatise are also to be found there. 
First of all, there is the error about evdamovia, which of 
roAXol, the world in general, are agreed in: epi & ric 


evoamoviac, th totwv, aupioByrovar kai vvx Suolwe of woAXol Toic 
aopoic arodiddactv, Says Aristotle (1095 a, 20 ff.). of wiv yap 
rav tvapywv Tikal paveowr, olov ySoviv } tAOvTOY H Tyuhv, GAXAor 
§ ado which Butler reproduces thus (Serm. I., § 14) :— 
“Take a survey of mankind: the world in general, the 
good and bad, almost without exception, equally are 
agreed that, were religion out of the case, the happiness 
of the present life would consist in a manner wholly in 
riches, honours, sensual gratifications.” And, speaking of 
these things, he gives us, a few sentences further on, his 
application of Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean :—‘ Is not 
the middle way obvious? Can anything be more manifest 
than that the happiness of life consists in these, possessed 
and enjoyed only to a certain degree; that to pursue them 
beyond this degree is always attended with more incon- 
venience than advantage to a man’s self, and often with 
extreme misery and unhappiness.” 

In Book VI. of the Z¢hzcs there is an important dis- 
tinction drawn between xupia and gvotKy aperh) :— 

oxerréov 8%) madw Kal rept dperis’ Kal yap » dper) tapatAnoiws 
éxet Os 7) Hpdvyois mpds THv SewvdtyTa—ov ravrdo pev, Guovov 5€—ovTw 
kal) Pvoik? ape) Tpds THv Kupiav. maou yap Sone Exaota tav AOav 
imdpxew pice ws’ Kai yap dixaror kai cwppovixol Kal dvdpetor kat TaAAG 
Exomev EvOUs Ex yeverns. GAA’ Spws Cyrotpev Erepov Tu Td Kupiws ayabov 
kai Ta To.adTa GAAov Tpdrov tmdpxev. Kal yap Tawi Kal Oypiors ai 
gvorkal imdpxovow efers, GAN’ dvev vod BArAaBepai paivovrarotcar. tAHv 
Torovrov éouxev Spacbat, Ste Horep THpatt ioxupe dvev Gews Kwvoupevy 
oupBaiver opadrrAcoOat ioxupds dia 7d py Exe Gywv, odTw Kal évradOa: 
éav 5¢ AaBy vodv, év ro mparrev Siadepe’ 7 8 efits Suola odea rér’ 
ora. Kupiws dpery. 


If we note the emphasis here Jaid on voice, it will not 
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surprise us to find the gist of the passage reproduced in an 
illustration of Butler’s definition of Conscience (I., § 8) :— 
‘‘ Thus, a parent has the affection of love to his children ; 
this leads him to take care of, to educate, to make due pro- 
vision for them: the natural affection leads to this ; but the 
reflection that it is his proper business, what belongs to 
him, that it is right and commendable so to do; this 
added to the affection becomes a much more settled prin- 
ciple, and carries him on through more labour and difficul- 
ties for the sake of his children than he would undergo 
from that affection alone, if he thought it, and the course 
of action it led to, either indifferent or criminal.’’ Another 
unmistakable reproduction of the same distinction occurs 
in the note to § 6:—“ It is sufficient that the seeds of it 
[benevolence] be implanted in our nature by God. There 
is, it is owned, much left for us to do upon our own heart 
and temper: to cultivate, to improve, to call it forth, to 
exercise it in a steady, uniform manner. This is our 
work ; this is virtue and religion.” 

Of Butler’s contributions to ethical science one of the 
most important is usually said to be his insistence on the 
supremacy of conscience—in other words, his elevation of 
Ethics from the realm of empiricism to that of rational 
knowledge, with an a frzorz basis. Thus, in Serm. IL., 
§ 15, speaking of the principle of rationality, he says :— 
“This faculty was placed within to be our proper gover- 
nor, to direct and regulate all under principles, passions, 
and motives of action. This is its right and office; thus 
sacred is its authority. And how often soever men violate 
and rebelliously refuse to submit to it, for supposed interest 
which they cannot otherwise obtain, or for the sake of 
passion which they cannot otherwise gratify ; this makes 
no alteration as to the natural right and office of con- 
science.” Let us now compare not only the doctrine, 
but also the actual wording of this and the many similar 
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passages in Sermons I.-III. with one of the most strik- 
ing passages in the Nzcomachean Ethics, the conclusion 
of Book III. :— 

el obv pi) Eorar edrrebés Kai brd Td dpxov, emi TOAD HEE amAnoTOs 
yap 7 Tod 7S€0s Opegis kai wavraxdbev Tw dvortw, Kai i THs émBupias 
évepyera avée: TO ovyyevés, Kav peydAar Kai ohodpal dor, kat Tov Aoyio- 
pov éxxpovovow. 810 Set perpias elvar abras wal dXéyas, Kat TG Ady 
pnbev évavtiodabar.—ro Sé rorodrov eirebes Aéyomev Kal KexoA\arpwevov— 
domep S¢ tov maida Set kata 7d tpdctaypa Tov Tadaywyod Civ, ovrw 
kai TO emiOuuntixov Kata Tov Adyov. 81d Set tod ouadpovos 7d emiOuynti- 
Kov Tupgwvely TO Adyw" oTKoTds yap dudoiv Td Kaddv, Kal ériOupet 6 
cadpwv dv dei cai ds Set kai dre otrw Se rarret Kai 6 Adyos. 

It is difficult to believe that Butler had not this passage in 
his mind. 

The identification by Butler of duty and _ interest 
may be considered in another place; for the present it 
will suffice to quote the parallel to his summary of the 
whole theory in the concluding sentence of the Third Ser- 
mon, which runs as follows: —‘‘ Thus, they who have 
been so wise in their generation as to regard only their 
own supposed interest, at the expense and to the injury of 
others, shall at last find that he who has given up all the 
advantages of the present world, rather than violate his 
conscience and the relations of life, has infinitely better 
provided for himself, and secured his own interest and 
happiness.” The sarcasm and the low pitch are Butler’s, 
due to the circumstances of his age; the rest is Aristotle’s. 
Cf. MV. £. 1169 a, 11 ff. :— 

wore Tov pev dyabdv Set Pidavroy clvar (kai yap avdrds dvywerat Ta 
KaAa mpattwv Kal tods dAAous wpeAnoer), Tov Sé poxOnpdov od Set” 


; ns 
Brdwe yap cat éavrdv xat tods wéAas, havrAos rdeow éExdpevos. TO 
a 


a ” a a @ ° , 
MoxOnp@ pev odv diadwvret & det mparrew Kai & mpdrre’ 6 8 emcecnys, & 
a aA a a“ wn ”~ e > 
Sci, radra Kal mpdrre* mas yap vos aipetrar rd BéeAtTioTov éauT@, 6 8 
“~ a a ‘ 

emeckns meOapxel TH VO... . MponoeTae yap Kal xpypata Kal Tiyas Kat 
OAws Ta Tepid iyabd j avT@ TO Kaddv’ vo 37 
pirdxyta dyabd, mepirovovpevos EavT@ TO Kk ee 7 


peilov ayabov éavta drrovepet. 
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In Sermon I., § 7, Butler mentions certain “ public 
affections or passions,” the sphere of which is society, 
just as Aristotle (VV. Z. 2. 6. 1) also places certain virtues 
and vices év raic ousAlac Kat ry ovdiv. 


It has been noticed 
that one of these—“ indignation against successful vice”-- 
corresponds to Aristotle’s véueoie: cf. 1108 b, 2, 6 piv yap 


veusonrixoc Aumeira imi roig avakiwe ev meatrovew. We may 
also observe that another—“ love of society as distinct 
from affection to the good of it’’—corresponds to the 
nameless virtue of MV. Z. 2.6. 4, which Zoe padtora giria.. 

Scapéper O? Tie piAiac, Sri dvev waDovE oti Kai Tov oréoyE oi¢ 
A fourth curious coincidence in the same con- 
nexion is the use of the term ‘public affectzons or passtons’ 


and not virtues: for Aristotle happens to remark that there 


OmedAci. 


are kai év roic raOhpact Kai wepi ra TAH pEadrnrec (1108 a, 30), 
and that véueate is one of them. 

Even with all this we have not exhausted the parallel- 
isms of the Sermons upon Human Nature. There is still the 
distinction between emulation and envy in the note on 
Serm. I., § 12, which is generally acknowledged to be a 
mere summing-up of Aristotle’s discussion in the Rhe/oric. 
The following echoes are also well worthy of consideration: 


To be the object of esteem and love 
is as much desired as any external 
goods.—Serm. I., § 10. 


There is such a natural principle of 
attraction in man towards man, that 
having trod the same tract of land,... 
becomes the occasion of contracting 
acquaintances.—Serm. I., § 10. 


And this is the same absurdity as to 
suppose a hand, or any part, tohave no 
natural respect to any other, or to the 
whole body.—Serm. I., § ro. 


To.wvToy 8 7 Tinh pméyiorov yap 5h 
Touro Tay éxrds ayabav.—NV. £., 1123b, 
20. idous... done? ray éxtds aya- 
Oav wéyorov elvar.—1169 b, 9. 


YSo. S &y tis Kal ev rais mAavats ws 
oixeioy Gras &vOpwros avOpmmw kal pidrov. 
—1I1I5§5 a, 21. This is noted by Dr. 
Bernard. 


Td yap SAov mpdrepov dvarykaiov elvat 
TOU wépous. Gvaipouuévou yap Tod SAou 
obk tora mods ovde xelp.—Pol. 1253 a, 
20 f. 
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Can anything be more manifest than 
that the happiness of life consists in 
these (sc. external goods) possessed 
and enjoyed only to a certain degree ; 
that to pursue them beyond this de- 
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ob phy oinréov ye TOAAGY Kal weydAwy 
dehoeoOa Tdv evdaimovicovta, €i wh ev- 
déxerar bvev ray exrds dyadGy uakdprov 
elvar’ od yap ev TH bwepBoAf Td abrap- 
kes ov8’  mpatis.—N. #., 11794, I ff. 


gree is always attended with more in- 
convenience than advantage to a man’s 
self ?—Serm. I., § 14. 

Finally, we may notice how Butler refers in this same 
sermon (§ 13) to instances of persons who lack the natural 
affections, either to others or to themselves. He points 
out that these cases are rare, and furthermore, that general 
ethical discussions are not concerned with such morbid 


and isolated phenomena. Aristotle has the same consi- 


derations with respect to Brutal Desire: 6 @nowdne év roi¢ 
avOowmore sraviog, he says (1145 a, 30), and then, in the 
succeeding discussion (1148 b, 34): ro piv oty Exew exaora 


, ¥Ee - er , a ~ , 0a » & Q , 
TOUTWY EGwW TWY OCOWY EOTL TIC Kakiac, KaVaTep Kal H Uno.oTne. 


At the beginning of the Second Sermon Butler lays 
down his ethical method in these words :—* Moral obliga- 
tions may be shewn by different methods. If the real nature 
of any creature leads him and is adapted to such and such 
purposes only, or more than to any other ; this is a reason 
to believe the Author of that nature intended it for those 
purposes. Thus, there is no doubt the eye was intended 
for us to see with.”” This is Aristotelian, even to the illus- 
tration. Aristotle asserts that the object of his discussion 
would be attained, ei AngOcin rd Epyov tov avPowmov (1097 b, 
24), and then, in Book II. (1106 a, 15), after showing that 
aoerh is a Ec, he resumes thus :— 

pyréov obv Stu raca dpety, ov av 7 dpery, aito Te ed éxov aroreEt 
kai 70 épyov avtod eb drodidwow, olov 4} Tod dpOaApod dperH Tov Te 
opbadudv orovdaiov moet Kai TO épyov aitovd’ TH yap ToD dpOadpod 
dperp ed dpdpev .. . ci 5% TOUT eri mavrwr ovTus ExeL, Kal 7 TOD dvOpu- 
Tov dpery ein av i Eéts ad’ Hs dyads avOpwros yiverar Kai ad’ js <b 
76 éavrod épyov droducet. 


Another fundamental doctrine set forth in this same 
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sermon was also anticipated by Aristotle. In his note on 
1099 a, 11 (roig wey ov ToAXOIg Ta HOA axXETaL Sea TO  HdoE 
roar sivac), Mr. J. A. Stewart remarks:—“It may be 
noted that the term gicea has the same reference, in the 
phrase ra gic idéa, as the term ‘natural’ has, in Butler’s 
expression, ‘the natural supremacy of conscience,’ viz. to 
Human Nature as a system.” 

In the Third Sermon we meet the “ plain, honest man,” 
who is a law to himself. This is Aristotle’s orovdaioc, and 
the two passages are well worth a careful comparison. 
Man, says Butler, in § 3, is ‘“‘ from his make, constitution, 
or nature, in the strictest and most proper sense, a law to 
himself. He hath the rule of right within; what is want- 
ing is only that he honestly attend to it... . Let any plain 
honest man, before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himself, Is this I am going about right, or is it wrong? 
Is it good, or is it evil? Ido not in the least doubt but 


that this question would be answered agreeably to truth 
and virtue by almost any fair man in almost any circum- 
stance.” And so Aristotle (1113 a, 29 ff.):— 


6 orovdaios yap éxacta kpive dpOds, Kai év éxdoros TdAnOes aita 
paiverat, Kal’ Exaornv yap eéw ida éore Kara kai Hdéa, Kai Siahéper 
aheiorov tows 6 arovdaios TO TaAnOes ev ExdoToLs Spav, dowEp Kavov 
Kai péTpOV avT@V wv. 

Finally, this sermon affords at least one more striking 
parallel. In § 8 Butler compares the pleasures of virtue and 
vice, and adds: ‘“*When virtue is become habitual, when 
the temper of it is acquired, what was before confinement 
ceases to be so, by becoming choice and delight.” The 
tone of the whole section is Aristotelian, and the words 
quoted will be at once recognised as an adaptation of the 
sign of a developed @&¢ given in 1104 b, 3 ff. :— 

onpeiov b¢ det rroveioOar tov eewv rv ervywopevnv Hdoviv } AvmnY 
Tos Epyous’ 6 pev yap drexopevos Tv TwpatiKdv HSovav Kai aitg TOUT 


xaipwv oddpwv, 6 8 dxOdpevos dxddAacTos. 
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We have now investigated the famous sermons on 
Human Nature with some minuteness. To treat each of 
the others in the same way would be impossible, but only 
because the space at my disposal is necessarily limited, not 
because the parallelisms are either fewer or less striking. 
Indeed, I might very well close the paper at this point ; 
but it will be interesting to note about a dozen passages 
scattered through the other sermons, some trivial and 
some fundamental, but all telling the same tale. Thus, it 
is curious how Butler excepts deliberate falsehood for the 
sake of a definite end from the scope of the Sermon upon 
the Government of the Tongue, just as Aristotle does from 
the chapter on aAaZoveia. The former says (§ 4) :—“ A man 
may use the faculty of speech as an instrument of false 
witness, who yet has so entire a command over that 
faculty as never to speak but from forethought and cool 
design. Here the crime is injustice and perjury ; and, 
strictly speaking, no more belongs to the present subject 
than perjury and injustice in any other way.” The 
corresponding passage in Aristotle is in Book IV., 1127 4, 
33 ff. :— 


> ‘ ‘ ~ > a , > , , 209 9 > 
ov yap repi Tov év Tats Guodoytats dAnOevovros A€youer, odd’ doa «is 
ddixiav 7) Sixacocvvyv cuvreiver (GAANS yap av ein Tadr’ dperijs), GAN’ év 
ols pndevds Tovovtov Siad€povtos Kai év Adyw Kai év Biw dAnOever TO THY 


¢ a > 
éfw Tovovros elvat. 


In § 3 Butler says that talkative people, after exhaust- 
ing common subjects of conversation, ‘‘ will go on to 
defamation, scandal, divulging of secrets, their own secrets 
as well as those of others, anything rather than be silent.” 
Similarly, Aristotle’s 


, ° > ‘ a , ‘ ” e a » a ” 

Bwporsyxos Hrrwv éori tod yeXolov, kai ore Eavrod ovre THY dAAwy 

> , > , , ‘ a , 2 28 x 7”, e 

amexopuevos ef yéAwra mojo, Kai To.adra A€ywv dv ovdéev av cima 6 
xaples, évia & ovd’ Sv dxovoat (1128 a, 34). 
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From Sermon V. three parallel passages may be 
selected, of which the last is noted by Dr. Bernard. They 


are as follows :— 


It isindeed true, that any disposition 
prevailing beyond a certain degree be- 
comes somewhat wrong.—Serm. V., 


9 7- 


Reason alone, whatever anyone may 
wish, is not in reality a sufficient motive 


mpa@rov uev oby TodTO Bewpnréor, Sr: 
7a ToLadta TépuKer bm’ evdelas Kal dwep- 
Bodjjs pbelperOar.—1104 a, 11 ff. 


Sidvoia 8’ abrh obOev Kiel, GA’ 4} 
évexd Tov Kal mpakrinh.—I1139 a, 35 f. 


of virtue in such a creature as man ; 
but this reason joined with those affec- 
tions which God has impressed upon 
his heart.—Serm. V., § 3. 


There is first the relief which the 
distressed feel from this affection in 
others towards them.—Serm. V., § 7. 


kougiCovra: yap of Aumovjmevoi, cvvad- 
yotyvtwy Trav piAwy.—I171 a, 29. 


In the Sixth Sermon (§ 9) we find the words, “ it must be 
owned that every affection, as distinct from a principle of 
reason, may rise too high, and be beyond its just propor- 


tion.” This is once more the distinction between gvoxy 
and xupia aperj, and it will again be found in Serm. XIL, 
§ 27—‘‘ When benevolence is said to be the sum of virtue, 
it is not spoken of as a blind propension, but as a principle 
in reasonable creatures, and so to be directed by their 
reason ; for reason and reflection comes into our notion of 
a moral agent.” 

In the Seventh Sermon we have a solution offered for 
the famous amopia of N. Z£. 1145 b, 21, roe troAauBavwv 
6p0G¢ axpareveral tic, or, as Butler expresses it (§ 9): ‘ For 
if the reasonable choice be seen and acknowledged, and 
yet men make the unreasonable one, is not this the same 
contradiction ; that very inconsistency which appeared so 
unaccountable ?’’ There is no explanation of this, says 
Butler (§ 10), to be given in the way of reason: “If this be 
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with a clear, full, and distinct view of the truth of things, 
then it is... acting in the most palpable contradiction to 
their very nature. But if,” he continues, “there be any 
such thing in mankind as putting half-deceits upon them- 
selves—which there plainly is, either by avoiding reflec- 
tion, or (if they do reflect) by religious equivocation, 
subterfuges, and palliating matters to themselves—by 
these means conscience may be laid asleep.”” Now let us 
listen to Aristotle (1146 b, 31 ff.) :— 


GAN’ eet SixGs A€youev 76 erioracGa (Kai yap 6 exwv pév od xpwpe- 
ae ile , xe , , ow , , 9 
vos 88 TH éemioTHuy Kai O xpwpevos A€yerat éxiotacGHar), Siow: 7d Exovta 
‘ ‘ a ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ a , a ‘ 
piv pi Oewpoivra S& Kai Td Oewpotvra & ph Sei zparrew. rodro yap 


Soxet Sewvdv, GAX’ ovdK ei wy Oewpov. 


In the Eighth Sermon (Upon Resentment) several paral- 
lels will be found quoted in Dr. Bernard’s notes, and need 
not be repeated here. But I desire to draw special atten- 
tion to another. The whole sermon is a mere development 
of acertain view of resentment, a view which Butler, more- 
over, claims as originating with himself. That, at least, 
seems to me the most reasonable construction which can 
be put upon his words in the Preface. But if so, we must 
bear in mind not only that the whole view is given in a line 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, but also that Butler has lit upon 
the very words of the Greek writer. The passage in the 
Preface (§ 32} runs thus: “It may possibly have appeared 
to some, at first sight, a strange assertion, that injury is 
the only natural object of settled resentment, or that men 
do not in fact resent deliberately anything but under this 
appearance of injury. But I must desire the reader not to 
take any assertion alone by itself,” &c. The line in the 
Ethics is 1135, 28: imi pawopévy adeia i dpyh gorw: cf. 
also Rhet. 2, 2,1 torw Sy dpyn Speke pera Abwne TYwwplac 
patvouévng Cra pavopévny dArywplav. 
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The Ninth Sermon contains a favourite Aristotelian 
doctrine, expressed in Aristotle’s words :— 


To be convinced that any temper of 
mind, and course of behaviour, is our 
duty, and the contrary vicious, hath 
but a distant influence upon our temper 
and actions. —Serm. IX., § 21. 


mpods 5t 7d Tas aperas (sc. Exew) 7d 
bey eidévar oddity A puxpdy loxder.— 
MN. £., 1105 b, 2. 


Self-Deceit is the subject of the Tenth Sermon, and the 
most important passage in it, that which determines the 
province of self-deceit, is taken from the concluding chap- 
ter of Aristotle’s second Book :— 


Whoever will consider the whole 
commerce of human life will see that a 
great part, perhaps the greatest part, 
of the intercourse amongst mankind, 
cannot be reduced to fixed determinate 
rules. Yet, in these cases there is a 
right and a wrong: a merciful, a libe- 
ral, a kind and compassionate behaviour, 
which is surely our duty; and an un- 
merciful contracted spirit, an hard and 
oppressive course of behaviour, which 
is most certainly immoral and vicious. 
But who can define precisely wherein 
that contracted spirit and hard usage 
of others consist, as murder and theft 
may be defined?... In these cases 
there is great latitude left for everyone 
to determine for, and consequently to 
deceive himself. It is chiefly in these 
cases that self-deceit comes in.—Serm. 
X., § 10. 


év mavtl Bt wddwora pudakréoy 7d f- 
3d Kal tiv Hdovhv’. . 
TES, WS 


- TadT’ obv mo.ody- 
év Kepadalp eimeiv, uddtora 
Suvnodueba Tod uéoov TuyxXdvew. xXare- 
mov 8 tows roidro, kal uddcora ev ois 
Kad’ Exacrov' ob yap fddiov diopioa 
kal w@s kal riot Kal ém) moios Kal mécoyv 
xpdvov dpyioréov’ Kal yap jets dré uty 
Tous édAAelmovras émawvodmev ka mpdous 
papdv, drt bt robs Xaderalvovtas avdpa- 
ders awoxadodvres ... 6 SE pwéxpr Tivos 
kal ém) mécov Wexrds ob fadiov TE Ady 
a&poploa ov5e yap KAAO obdéy TAY ai- 
cOntav’ ra 8& To.aira év Tots Kad’ 
Exaora, kal dv TH aigOhoe H Kplos.— 
1109 b, 7—23. 


I must now, for the present at least, bring this investi- 


gation to a close when I have printed one parallel more. 
The passage is a very famous one; the direct reference to 
Aristotle has never been questioned, and it would prove 
by itself that Butler was acquainted with the Nzcoma- 


chean Ethics. Furthermore, it will show that he could 
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on occasion fail lamentably to understand the teaching 
of the master mind in the realm of moral philosophy :— 
Knowledge is not our proper happi- Sone? yoor } qirovogla Cavuacras 
ness. Whoever will in the least attend fdovas Zyew nadapeddrnti Kat TE BeBalg, 
to the thing will see that it is the  efdoyor 8& rots eidéo trav (nrodvtwy 
gaining, not the having, of it which is  48!w thy diaywyhv elvar.—1177 a, 25- 
the entertainment of the mind.—Serm. 27. 
XV., § 16. 


I cannot do better than quote Mr. J. A. Stewart’s note 
on the passage :—“ The contrast marked by roie¢ eidvon and 
rav Cytovvrwy here is not that between the mere fie of 
copia as a treasure and the évépyea of wabnoig by which that 
treasure is accumulated—for Aristotle would certainly tell 
us that of these two the pa@nae is the more pleasant; but 
that between the évépyaa xara tiv tv, and the évépyaa by 
which the #&¢ is formed. The sogd¢ derives more pleasure 
from the wse which his trained faculties make of his 
accumulated knowledge than the learner derives from the 


process by which faculties are trained, and knowledge is 
accumulated.” 


In conclusion, I wish to say once more that the pas- 
sages here presented are merely a selection from, and by 
no means exhaust, the echoes of Aristotle’s words and 
thoughts which are to be met with in Butler’s pages. But if 
the arm of coincidence can reach even as far as these, then 
it is long indeed; and in making up our minds upon the 
point at issue, we must not forget that Arobabzlity ts the 


guide of life. 


WILLIAM A. GOLIGHER. 





NOTE ON ACTS XVI. 1-8. 


HE exegesis of this passage is too often complicated 
by discussions as to its bearing on the vexed 
question, What were the Churches of Galatia to whom 
St. Paul addressed his epistle? It is proposed however 
in this note to treat it simply as a portion of the Acts, 
without reference to the Epistle to the Galatians. The 
explanation offered will, it is believed, harmonize equally 
with either the North Galatian or South Galatian theory. 
The key to the right interpretation of the first five 
verses is to be found in the preceding chapter. The plan 
of the second missionary journey seems to be mapped out 
in Acts xv. 36, “ Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us return 
now and visit the brethren in every city wherein we pro- 
claimed the word of the Lord, and see how they fare.” 
The careful reader of the Acts will observe that Luke 
records only those purposes of the apostle which were 
realised in fact. His work is not a diary in which plans, 
hopes and fears would be recorded as they were conceived 
from day to day, but a retrospective history, written when 
the events with which it deals could be seen in something 
like their true proportion, written too by a man who had a 
full knowledge of the issues of Paul’s life and policy. 
This consideration will be found most helpful when we are 
endeavouring to solve discrepancies between the Acts and 
the Epistles of St. Paul. 
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In the case before us Luke is careful to point out that 
the journey as sketched by Paul was actually carried out 
with as little modification as possible. The sharp conten- 
tion that immediately ensued between Paul and Barnabas 
over the ministerial qualifications of John Mark, though 
it dissolved the pleasant companionship of former days, 
was not suffered to otherwise hinder the progress of the 
Gospel. 

Paul’s plan, if rigidly adhered to, implied the revisit- 
ing of Cyprus, Perga in Pamphylia, Antioch of Pisidia, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. The family connexion of 
Barnabas with Cyprus (iv. 36), as it had, in all probability, 
suggested that island as a suitable starting-point for mis- 
sion work on the first journey (xiii. 4), so now it deter- 
mined the respective shares that each apostle took in the 
tour of inspection, and so “ Barnabas took Mark with 
him, and sailed away unto Cyprus.” It was left then for 
Paul to begin at the other end, and accordingly he set 
out on the road that leads north from Antioch, crossed the 
Amanus range of mountains by the Syrian Gates into 
Cilicia, and passed through that province, “ confirming 
the churches,” the principal of which would be Tarsus 
(ix. 30); and passing on through the Cilician Gates, 
arrived at Derbe, which had been the most easterly point 
reached on the first journey (xiv. 21). Here, then, his 
portion of the tour proposed in xv. 36 commenced. 
At the next stage, Lystra, a candidate for the ministry, 
presented himself in the person of Timothy. Visits to 
Iconium and Antioch of Pisidia would now complete the 
original design as far as Paul was concerned ; for although 
we are told that ‘‘they had spoken the word in Perga,” on 
the return half of the first journey (xiv. 25), yet it is not 
stated that a Church had been founded there. In any case, 
it did not lie in the westward direction, in which Paul was 
now being urged, and, if necessary, it could have been 
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more easily reached by Barnabas from Cyprus than by 
Paul from Antioch. 

The statement of the historian, that Timothy “was 
well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra 
and Iconium,” does not necessarily prove that Paul 
himself visited Iconium before engaging Timothy as 
companion in travel; but a visit to Iconium, and also to 
Antioch of Pisidia, is certainly implied in the following 
verses—“ And as they went on their way through the 
cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, which 
had been ordained of the apostles and elders that were at 
Jerusalem. So the Churches were strengthened in the 
faith, and increased in numbers daily.” 

We know that at Iconium and Antioch, as well 
as at Derbe and Lystra, churches had been regularly 
organized on the first journey (xiv. 23). All four places 
alike would be interested in the decrees of the Jerusalem 
council, and, as far as we know, there were no other churches 
in this district up to this time. Derbe and Lystra are alone 
mentioned for special reasons: Derbe, because there the 
prescribed tour began; Lystra, because of the introduc- 
tion of Timothy into the history. Moreover, the verses 
just cited are evidently a concluding formula, summing 
up, in Luke’s manner, a certain section of the story. 
(Compare ii. 46, 47; v. 42; viii. go; ix. 31: xiv. 27, 28; 
XV. 353 XViii. 23; xix. 20.) The record of the accomplish- 
ment of a definitely pre-arranged plan, such as that of 
xv. 36, would be fitly marked by such a concluding 
summary. 

It would seem, then, that xvi. 6 begins the narrative of 
a completely fresh journey (so G. G. Findlay, Hastings, 
D. B., vol. iii., p. 707), a journey into a new country, the 
determining influence of which may be described as a 
westward instinct in St. Paul, which was yet easily con- 
trolled by revelations from the Holy Spirit, communicated 
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to him either directly, or possibly through Silas, who was 
also a prophet (xv. 32). 

With two of these revelations we are specially con- 
cerned, and the exact wording of them is important. 
“They were not to sfeak the word in Asia,” and “they 
were not to go zvéo Bithynia.” ArhjABov 8? rv Ppvylav Kai 
Tadarixjy xwpav, Kcwrvbévreg trd rod ‘ Aylou Ivetparoc 
Nadjjoa tov Adyow év rH Acta’ *AOdvteg SF Kata THY Mvolav 
irelpaZov cig tiv BiOuviav ropevOivar’ Kai ovK eiasev adrovde 


rd [vetpa “Inoov’ mape\Odvreg 8 tiv Mvaiay xaré3noav etic 


Tpwada. 

Since Antioch of Pisidia would be the last place to be 
visited on the pre-arranged tour, we may naturally suppose 
that it was the starting-place for the new departure indi- 
cated in éijAOov «7.4. (so Marcus Dods, Hastings, D. B., 
vol. ii., p. 94), and taking the natural and obvious sense 
of the aorist participle kwAuvBévrec, We may further conclude 


that the revelation that they were “ not tospeak the word in 
Asia” was received before the start on the new journey was 
actually made. A straightforward and singleminded man 
like Paul, to whom moreover a journey meant a sowing of 
the word as he went, would naturally interpret this prohibi- 
tion as equivalent to an intimation that the road westward, 
through Asia, was barred, that he must make a long detour 
and reach the shores of the Propontis through Bithynia. 
A glance at the map will show that a walk of a few miles 
from Antioch west, north, or due east would bring a 
traveller into the territory of the province of Asia. 

The route Paul and his party actually took is thus 
described, ArjAOov 8: riv Ppvylav «cat Tadatixjy yxwpav. 
It is immaterial to our present argument whether we 
explain this phrase as “the land originally inhabited by 
Phrygians, but subsequently occupied by Gauls” (Light- 
foot), or as “the Phrygo-Galatic land” (Ramsay), or as 
“the borderlands of Phrygia and Galatia” (Gifford). It 

Kz 
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certainly did not include Antioch, which, rightly or wrongly, 
Luke assigns to Pisidia (xiii. 14), though Paul may have 
included it in Galatia. In any case it would be a fair 
description of a route from Antioch more or less south- 
easterly as far as Laodiceia, and then northerly as far as 
Germa. The MSS. evidence against the insertion of the 
article before TaXarxijv is overwhelming, and perhaps 
grammatical considerations are in favour of rendering 
Ppvyiay as an adjective, though Zahn, followed by Marcus 
Dods, thinks it is a noun, as in Acts ii. 10, xviii. 23. 

This last is a most instructive passage, Acep youévoc xabeting 


tiv TaXariw)v xwpav kat Ppvylav, ornpifwv mavrag rove pabnrag. 
Here ®pvyiav is certainly more naturally taken as a noun 
than as an adjective, and it is hard to believe that the 
district, or districts, connoted by riv Ppvyiav cat MaXaricny 
x#oav in xvi. 6 are different from riv TaXaricny yweav kai 
Ppvyiav of xviii. 23. This would certainly lead one to 


suppose that Luke distinguishes 4 ®pvyia from 4 TaAariny 
x#pa, and the changed order of the names throws light on 
what he conceived to be their relative geographical posi- 
tions. Acts xviii. 23 is part of the narrative of the third 
journey, the Asia Minor portion of which began in Cilicia, 
and ended at Ephesus, and lay, in part at least, “ through 
the upper country” (xix. 1). On this journey then, from 
east to west, or north-east to south-west, Paul came first 
to » Tadarii xwpa, and then to 4 ®pvyia. This exactly 
harmonizes with the interpretation given above of xvi. 6, 
t.¢. that it describes a route the earlier stages of which 
were from west to east, or south-west to north-east. 
Moreover, the words ornpifwv mavrac rove uabnrag prove 
that Paul must have spent some time in preaching on his 
journey towards Bithynia, “ the disciples” of xviii. 23 being 
the fruit of these labours, and also proves that his route 
thither could not have lain through any part of the province 
of Asia, in which he had been forbidden to speak the word. 
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To resume, the journey through “the Phrygian and Gala- 
tian country ” eventually brought Paul to a point close to 
the south border of Bithynia, and which is also described 
as “over against Mysia,” xara tiv Mvolav. He had evidently 
intended to turn westward as soon as he had entered 
Bithynia, and so reach the Propontis. But here the way 
was again barred by a fresh Divine command which forbade 
him not only to speak the word in Bithynia, but even to go 
into it. 

The apostle was now literally driven into a corner. 
We suppose him to have reached a point not far from 
where the boundaries of Asia, Bithynia, and Galatia 
intersect. In this difficulty he would naturally scrutinize 
the exact wording of the two Divine orders he had received, 
and see if such comparison would afford any guidance ; and 
now at last an interpretation, hitherto unsuspected, of the 
first message would dawn upon him. What would have 
seemed at Antioch an evasion of the first prohibition 
was now forced upon him as a legitimate inference by 
the more stringent terms of the second. Whereas he 
was now forbidden to go znéo Bithynia, he had been only 
debarred from speaking the word in Asia. It was clear 
then that he could journey through the territory of Asia 
without preaching. Accordingly he crossed the frontier, 
and keeping the Olympos range on the right hand, he 
traversed the district of Mysia without preaching (wapeA- 
Ovrec), eventually arriving at Troas from the north («aré- 
Bnoav). 

The only point in this theory which seems fairly 
open to question is the somewhat strained application it 
seems to involve of the phrase xara rijv Muoiav. On the 
one hand, one would not naturally so describe a place 
actually close to the borders of Mysia, and yet one does 
not expect a place so described to be ninety miles or so 
away. The boundaries of that region “were vague and 
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undeterminable” (Ramsay), “ Mysia being rather ethno- 
graphical than geographical”; but if we assume that the 
river Rhyndakos constituted its eastern limit, Paul must 
have been at least that distance from the river when he 
turned westwards, through Asia, away from Bithynia. As 
a matter of fact, Mysia then lay directly due west, and that 
corner of Galatia is the only portion of the province that 
could possibly be described as “over against Mysia.” 
Travellers would be told by the natives that Mysia lay 
“over there,’ between them and the sea. 

The lexicons give only a few examples of xara in the 
sense of “over against’; and of those in which the relative 
situation of places is so described, it would be unreasonable 
to expect to find many, if any, in which the places would 
be ata considerable distance from each other. The follow- 
ing, however, seem parallel cases to this of Acts xvi. 7 :— 
In Thuc., vi. 104, Gylippus, sailing from Tarentum to 
Sicily, is said to have been caught in a storm, xara rév 
Tepwaiov xéAmov. Now, the Terinaean Gulf is on the west 
coast of the extreme south of Italy, where it is about twenty 
miles broad, and Gylippus could not possibly have been 
nearer to it than at some point in the Gulf of Scyllacium, 
on the east coast, some thirty miles or more away. It is 
fair to say that Jowett cites this as one of Thucydides’ 
alleged geographical inaccuracies, and Poppo conjectures 
Tapavrivov; but, on the other hand, Arnold gives a plausible 
explanation of the text. 

Again, in Hdt., i. 76, Pteria in Cappadocia is described 
as xara Xuvwrnv wérAW. . . waAcora Ky KEemévyn. The distance 
between the two places is at least 150 miles, according to 
Smith and Grove’s atlas. 

The interpretation of Acts xvi. 1-8 given above differs 
from those found elsewhere in that it regards the first five 
verses as descriptive of the accomplishment of the purpose 
enunciated in xv. 36, and also on the stress laid on the 
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exact wording of the two prohibitory revelations found in 
verses 6 and 7. All other comments make Paul cross the 
Sultan Dagh range of mountains from Antioch into Asia, 
immediately after having been forbidden to speak the 
word there. But, surely, if he had at once perceived that 
he was not thereby forbidden to journey through Asia, he 
would have pushed on at once westwards, by Ephesus, to 
Greece. 


NEWPORT J. D. WHITE. 
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F, in the following remarks, scholars’ names are, as a 
rule, only mentioned when dissent from their views is 
expressed, I trust that I shall not be supposed to have 
undervalued their labours. On the whole, the criticism of 
Cicero’s Letters during the last twenty years has been 
attended by brilliant success, in which the editors whom I 
most often quote, C. F. W. Miiller (whose text is indicated 
here by M), and the Dublin editors (denoted by TP) have 
had no small share. I wish to draw attention to a few 
difficulties in Ad Att. xv., which have either not been noted 
or which seem to me capable of better elucidation than they 
have hitherto received. 


Ep. 1. § 1. quid mihi iam medico? aut, si opus est, tanta inopia 
est ? 


Cicero has just lost his physician, Alexio, who was 
dearer to him as friend than as physician. He is annoyed 
by being asked what physician he will call in for the future. 
For the construction of medico the only parallel offered by 
editors is the greatly debated phrase in Verg. Aen. 4, 98: 
quo nunc certamine tanto? If this reading of the pas- 
sage in Vergil be correct, the support afforded by it to the 
ablative medico in Cicero is weak enough. Two obvious 
corrections, long ago suggested, are cum medico and medico 
opus est. A simpler and, I think, more probable reading 
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would be a medico: 2.e., “* What have I now to hope from a 
physician?” Neither the ellipse of evz¢ nor the use of a 
needs illustration. 


Ep. 1. § 2. casu, cum legerem tuas litteras, Hirtius erat apud 
me in Puteolano. ei legi et egi. primum quod attinet nihil mihi 
concedebat, deinde ad summam arbitrum me statuebat non modo 
huius rei sed totius consulatus sui. 


There is a want of symmetry between Jeg? (/://eras) and 
egt (de ets) which has led to more than one proposal for 
change. But Cicero often does a slight violence not merely 
to symmetry, but even to usage, in order to arrive at 
assonance. Thus he writes ofe atgue opera in Att. 
14, 14, 6, although ofe was archaic in his time. He 
quotes it once from older poetry; once again in a legal 
formula ; apart from the passages mentioned it seems to 
occur in his writings only in Mil. 30 and in Att. 16, 13 4 
(c), 2. In both of these places it may be a remnant of an 
original ofera. It is true that Caesar wrote ofe in a letter 
addressed to Cicero (Att. 9, 9, 3). But it is certain 
that this puritanical prose-writer, who advised that an 
unusual expression should be avoided as though it were 
a rock, often lapsed from his principle. In Sallust, omnz 
ope and summa ope are archaisms, which were imitated 
by his successors. As to the words primum quod attinet, 
M objects with some justice to the explanation given 
by TP: “As to what first belongs to the subject.” This 
rendering seems to stand in no proper relation to the 
context. There is no first thing contrasted with a second 
or with other things; and frzmum is obviously adverbial. 
The meaning is “at first he would make no concession 
which had any bearing on the matter.” The phrase nihil 
attinet does not exactly mean “it is of no consequence,” 
but rather “it is irrelevant.” This slight misunderstand- 
ing seems to be in part the source of the difficulties that 
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have been raised. The order of the words guod attinet, 
nihil, is explicable by considerations of emphasis; the 
omission of ad ¢e or ad tuam rem is a light matter in a 
letter, and occurs in Att. 12, 18a, 2, also Ad Herenn. 1, 1 
and Hor. Od. 1, 19, 12, where (somewhat paradoxically in 
the context) the words quae nihil attinent recall “ ovdiv mode 
rov Aidvucov.” The tense of affine? is just endurable here, 
though it would be intolerable in a more formal writing. 
But the MSS. of the letters have incessantly confused tense- 
endings; and it is quite as likely that Cicero wrote 
attineret. 


Ibid. § 2. Dolabellam spero domi esse. 


Cicero and Atticus were striving to win the protection 
of the Caesarean leaders for the people of Buthrotus, whose 
possessions were threatened. The sense required is, “I 
hope Dolabella favours our cause.” This is very indirectly 


conveyed if domi merely means “at home.” But the more 
idiomatic usage which attaches to domi esse may well apply 
here: “I hope Dolabella is our man”; “I hope we have 
D. already.” Not unlike is Ad Qu. Fr. 2, 8 (10), 4 hortus domi 
est: “I have the Garden (2.e., Epicurean literature) at my 
fingers’ ends”; for this see “ Hermathena” (1897), p. 112. 
And hadere has a similar use, as in Fam. 14, 1, 2 omnis 
tribunos plebis habemus, “ have on our side.” 


Jbid. § 4. istam uero quam tibi molestam scribis esse, auditam 
a te esse omnino demiror. Nam quod eam conlaudaui apud amicos 
audientibus tribus filiis eius et filia tua TOECTOYOY quid est hoc? 
‘quid est autem cur ego personatus ambulem?” 


The readings of Med. are given. After his divorce 
from Publilia, gossips busied themselves with Cicero’s re- 
marriage; he could not praise an eligible lady without the 
report being spread that he was about to marry her. Such 
is the general sense of the passage, but there is much 
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obscurity in the details, which makes itself felt in the notes 
of the editors (see especially TP). At first sight the words 
tibi molestam scribis esse seem to imply that the mysterious 
lady had been assailing Atticus, in order to get him to 
further her plans. In that case auditam a te esse demiror 
must mean, “I marvel that you ever gave audience to her.” 
The sense is not natural in the circumstances. If, how- 
ever, aS may well be, molesfam only indicates that Atticus 
was perturbed by the reports which had reached him con- 
cerning the lady, then audifam etc. will be, “I wonder 
that you ever heard a word about her.” Of course the use 
of audtre aliguem for de aliguois common enough. But this 
interpretation makes it an absolute necessity to omit fa, 
which may have been developed from the letters which 
follow. If Attica were really present when Cicero praised 
the lady, she would naturally inform her father; but the 
presence of Attica, still very young, is improbable. To 
proceed, 7am is doubtless elliptic. 

The Greek letters TOECTOYOY have been corrected in 
several different ways. TP print 7ré8’ é& rovrov as a 
question. The purport is right, but the contrast between 
réoe and rovrov rather unnatural. Cicero may have 
written ri ik rovrov; “what follows from that?” That 
is, “no inference can bedrawn.” (So Kayser.) Or possibly 
rd & rovrov (Z): “the natural consequence followed”; 
1.¢.. “because I spoke in praise of the lady it was con- 
cluded that I would marry her.” The words, guid est hoc ? 
are of course unendurable; TP follow Wesenberg in re- 
garding them as the ejaculation of a puzzled scribe. They 
seem rather to be a gloss on a reading ri éori rovro; 
“what is there in that?”’ And gzéd est hoc? occurs in the 
letters, as in ep. 29 § 3 of this book. It is also possible 
that the gloss itself (as often happens) has been corrupted ; 
it may have been originally guid ex hoc, referring to the 
lection ri i robrov; which I am inclined to think original. 
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The application ot the comic line to the situation is far 
from clear. Perhaps the sense is, “ Why should I have 
to act a part, and to take care not to be natural in my 
conversation, in order to keep the ladies at bay? Is not 
the part I am forced to act, that of old man, prohibitive 
enough to them?” The passage in ep. 13 § 4 refers to the 
same subject and is written in the same humour: “Me 
ualde obseruat Visellia, sed haec quidem humana.” The 
context in which these words occur is somewhat corrupt, 
but these words at least are sound and hang well together. 


Ep. 14. § 2. Brutus noster misit ad me orationem suam habitam 
in*contione Capitolina petiuitque a me ut eam ne ambitiose corri- 
gerem, antequam ederet. 


Bosius wished to write mec ambitiose. As M com- 
mends this, it does not seem superfluous to note that 
there is nothing in the employment of w¢...me here 
which is at variance with Cicero’s usage elsewhere. 
Anyone may assure himself of this by reading Merguet’s 
quotations. The change from ze to mec can hardly be said 
to mitigate the ungraciousness of the request made by 
Brutus. After pointing out how irreconcileable his con- 
ception of oratory and that of Brutus are, Cicero asks 
for the opinion of Atticus on the oration, and proceeds: 
“‘quamquam uereor ne cognomine tuo lapsus tmepartikde 
sis in iudicando. sed, si recordabere Anpos@évoue ful- 
mina, tum intelleges posse et arruwrara grauissime dici.” 
Many editors (TP among them) have suspected dafsus. 
But the connexion of the causal ablative with /adz is of 
common occurrence; and the sense given is exactly right. 
Cicero jocularly alleges alarm lest Atticus should deem 
that his very name compels him to follow Brutus, and 
adopt the view which restricted the term “Attic ” to a thin 
and bare oratorical style. This was doubtless the dominant 
view among the younger speakers of the time. In the 
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« Brutus” and the “De optimo genere dicendi” there are 
long arguments to the contrary, and an appeal is made, as 
here, to Demosthenes. As to eé/ before arruwrara, M is 
right in considering that this is not a case where Cicero 
would write ¢/ for ctzam. He substitutes wel for e/; but it 
is more likely that a second é/ has disappeared before 


grautssime ( Lambinus). 


Ep. 2. § 2. L. Antonium contionatum esse cognoui tuis litteris 
et aliis sordide ; sed id quale fuerit nescio ; nihil enim scripti. 

I venture to think scrzftz, the reading of the first hand 
in Med., better than scrzfszs/z, which comes from the scr¢pstt 
of Med. 2. The word scr7fA/um is often applied to a written 
copy of a speech, as ¢.g. in de scripto dicere ; and there are 
many references to the custom of Cicero’s time whereby 
speeches were taken down in shorthand, and copies circu- 
lated immediately. See for instance 7, 8, 5 and 14, 17a, 7 
(= Fam. 9, 14,7). Cicero means that he cannot judge of 
the style or taste of the speech (gza/e) until he has the 
written report in his hands. Even if the reading zz? 
enim scripsisti be accepted, the meaning must be not “ you 
wrote nothing about it,”’ but “you did not write out any 
passage’”’; a sense far less satisfactory than that conveyed 
by nihtl enim scriptt. So nthil...scrtpti may be the right 
reading in Att. 11, 5, 3 (for scr¢ftis); cf. too 4, 8, 1 #. 
aedtficatt. 


Jbid. consilium meum a te probari quod ea non scribam quae 
tu a me postularis, facile patior, multoque magis id probabis si 
orationem eam, de qua hodie ad te scripsi, legeris. 

The reference again is to the speech sent by Brutus 
to Cicero, which professed to represent what Brutus said 
when he spoke (after the murder of Caesar) from the Capitol 
to the populace assembled below. The words guae tu a me 
postularts have often been misinterpreted (as by TP) ; they 
cannot possibly refer to the contemporary history which, 
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about this time, Atticus had been urging Cicero to write, 
There is nothing to show that Atticus desired Cicero to 
dedicate this work to Brutus ; and even if it were so, why 
should it be said that the oration of Brutus makes this im- 
possible? His different conception of style did not prevent 
Cicero from dedicating to Brutus the ‘‘ De Finibus,” the 
‘De optimo genere dicendi,” and the work which bears the 
name of Brutus. Rather, to explain the words quae tu a 
me postularis, we must have recourse to Att. 14, 20, 3, from 
which it appears that Atticus pressed Cicero to compose 
a speech on the very same theme as that of the draft speech 
now sent by Brutus. Cicero was to make Brutus say, in 
fact, what he considered ought to have been said. Whether 
Atticus thought that this version might take the place of 
that constructed by Brutus, or meant the two versions to 
circulate side by side, is not clear. In either case, Brutus: 
might well take offence, if the orator whose diction he 
pronounced “Asiatic” presumed to write a speech for him. 
We see from Att. 14, 20, 3 that soon after the assassination 
of Caesar, Brutus wanted to issue a proclamation, and 
Cicero sent him a draft, which he rejected. The references 
to the contio Capitolina illustrate incidentally the freedom, 
or rather license, with which speeches were in ancient times 
recast before publication. In spite of the downright refusal 
of Cicero, Atticus seems to have pressed his request again 
(Ep. 3, § 2, and 4, § 3). [Do not the words ante guam ederet 
in Ep. 1 a(d), § 2, compared with cum zlle edidertt in Ep. 3, 
§ 3, show that the difference in date between these two 
letters is greater than four days, the time indicated by the 
ordinary superscriptions ? ] 

Jbid. quae de legionibus scribis ea uera sunt. sed non satis hoc 
mihi uideris tibi persuasisse, qui de Buthrotiis nostris per senatum 
speres confici posse. quod puto—tantum enim uideo—non uide- 
mur esse uicturi. sed, ut iam nos hoc fallat, de Buthroto te non 
fallet. 
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The passage is quoted with the readings and punctua- 
tion adopted by TP. But some difficulties at once suggest 
themselves. The words guod puio are interpreted to mean, 
“as regards what I think.” Is this tenable Latin or 
capable of illustration? To convey this sense, Cicero 
would rather have written wf puto or guem ad modum puto. 
Then to what does oc refer? It is rendered by TP, “ your 
own news,” so that they refer it to guae de legionibus scribis, 
and these words they regard as indicating hostile prepara- 
tions on the part of Antonius (cf. ep. 4, 8§ 1, 4). I submit, 
however, that /egzonzbus alludes to the threatened rising of 
the /egiones Martia and guarta against the Caesareans, of 
which there was much talk at the moment. If I am right, 
the news was good for the Republicans and not bad; and 
it follows that another reference must be found for “oe. 
The word, I think, points on to guod, and the stop after 
posse must be removed. Such a correspondence between 
hoc and guod is, of course, common. This makes the 
negative before wzc/urz a necessity: we must read either 
non or nos non (preferably the latter) for the mos of the 
MSS., and either change is of the slightest. Moreover pzéo 
must be parenthetic, and fantum enim utdeo is another 
parenthetic clause. The whole drift is this: “Your news 
about the insubordination of the two legions is correct. 
But if you found on that a hope that the senate will be 
able to settle finally the question of Buthrotus in your 
favour, you show me that the improbability, as I deem it 
to be (my insight serves so far as this) of our ultimate 
victory, has not sunk deeply enough into your mind. 
But if I am mistaken in my forecast, you will, of course, 
suffer no disappointment about Buthrotus. The senate 
will then be able to do what you wish.” Cicero was 
despondent all through about the prospects of the Re- 
publicans. His letters differ widely in this respect from 
his “ Philippics.” 
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Ibid. § 4. Flamma quod bene loquitur, non moleste fero. Tynda- 
ritanorum causa, de qua causa laborat, quae sit, ignoro. hos tamen. 


The repetition of causa in the relative clause (for which 
Casca, Pansa etc., have been proposed) is, as TP urge 
after Lehmann, entirely defensible. There is, however, 
one dubious point not noticed by them; Cicero’s obscure 
debtor, Flamma, is not likely to have been pressing Cicero 
in the interests of a Sicilian town. As to the words hos 
tamen, no two critics agree about the possible limits of 
ellipse ; for me the supposition that Cicero left out defendam 
or zon moleste fero (TP), or anything of the kind, has little 
probability compared with the assumption of corruption in 
the Mss. There were two legal phrases: (a) zgnoro causam, 
“T refuse to take cognizance of a plea” (Phil. 8, 7); and 
(2) nosco causam, “1 take cognizance” (Att. 11, 7,5; Fam. 
4,4,1; De Leg.1,11) with a variant acczpzo c. (Fam. 16, 19). 
It may be that 2oscam tamen was the original reading for 
hos tamen. The word zgnoro, connected with causa, though 
not in a legal usage, suggested the opposite phrase ; there 
is, in fact, a slight play upon words: “ I don’t know what 
the case is; but I will take a brief.” The ending -cam 
would easily disappear before fam- of ¢amen and the con- 
fusion of hos and vos in MSS. is one of the commonest. 


Ep. 3. § 1. de malo scripsi iam pridem ad Dolabellam. 


Many suggestions have been made for replacing the 
corrupt malo, which evidently conceals a personal name. 
I find that Mr. Shuckburgh has anticipated me in publish- 
ing the conjecture MJanlio (Mallio). I only notice here 
that Dolabella and Torquatus are brought into connexion 
in a very similar manner in Att. 13, 21, 2. 


Ibid. § 2. Antonio quoniam est uolo peius esse. 


Of two suppositions which pervade the editions: (1) 
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that male is to be supplied with es¢ from Jezus, and (2) that 
quoniam is an example of a very common corruption of 
quam, the latter seems to me incomparably the more 
probable. The mere fact that gvam very rarely occurs in 
prose Jefore a comparative (as in Planc. 16 and Phil. 5, 48) 
was sufficient to throw the scribes off the right track. I 
may here refer to two other passages in which the occur- 
rence of guam, in front of a comparative, appears in like 
fashion to have induced error, viz. Deiot. 8 istam dexteram 
non tam in bellis nec in proeliis quam in promissis et fide 
firmiorem; and Liv. 28, 39, 13 uectigal ex eorum agro 
capimus quod nobis non tam fructu iucundius est quam 
ultione. The only explanation offered of these passages 
by grammarians and editors is that they contain, wrapped 
up in them, portions of two comparisons. The passage in 
Livy is thus equivalent to “quod non tam fructu iucundius 
fuit quam ultione, sed potius ultione iucundius quam 
fructu.’ So Weissenborn (second annotated edition, 
1863); and Halm similarly elucidates the passage in 
Cicero. This distorted and unnatural interpretation surely 
must yield in point of likelihood to the view that the 
copyists, unfamiliar with gwam preceding a compara- 
tive, and familiar with fam... quam, slipped in the 
fam. It is well known that few copyists, when they 
came to a difficulty, took count of the whole sentence 
in which it occurred: they were satisfied with curing 
the particular matter which troubled them. The fact 
that the reading in the Deiot. is as old as the time of 
Priscian has led the latest editor (Mr. A. C. Clark) to 
retain it; but it is certain that corruption had already 
affected the text of Cicero in that age. That comparisons 
are not at all times completely stated is no doubt a familiar 
fact. Thus in Fam. 15, 4, 4 nec est quidquam Cilicia contra 
Syriam munitius: “nor is any country better protected 
(against any other) than Cilicia against Syria.” But no 
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examples can be quoted so complicated as in the two 
passages just discussed. 


Ibid. § 3. de Q. filio ut scribis AMC de patre coram agemus. 


So writes Med. The commonest theory about AMC 
is that the letters have superseded a Greek word such 
as Gdic. I have long suspected that they represent 
three Latin words. The abbreviation of words by writing 
initial letters only is commoner in the MSS. of the 
epistles of Cicero than in any other MSS. with whose 
readings I am acquainted. I can only quote here one or 
two specimens. In Att. 15, 7, 1, Sex. 2. is written for 
nostyvt; in Fam. 8, 8 the abbreviations in the senatus 
consulta are probably not all due to the official style. 
These abbreviations have, of course, often given rise to 
corruption where copyists wrongly resolved them ; the 
confusions between 4. 7. (populus Romanus), pr. (praetor), 
and 7. g. (res publica) are constant and familiar. That 
copyists sometimes expected ordinary words to be indicated 
by an initial is shown by the reading Jufzl/us in Fam. 10, 
33, 4 and 13, 14,1 which has sprung from P (Publius). Is 
it too bold to suggest that AMC is a matre caueto? It will 
be granted, I think, that this fits in excellently with the 
circumstances. There was perpetual trouble in the house- 
hold of Quintus Cicero, where he, his wife Pomponia, and 
their son were constantly at variance. Cicero says: “ You 
make matters right with the boys’ mother (your sister) ; 
when you and I meet, we will discuss what measures must 
be taken with the boy’s father.” In ep. 1, § 4, there is an 
allusion to the same matter: “de Q. filio tibi assentior; 
patri quidem certe gratissimae bellae tuae litterae fuerunt.” 
The word guzdem hints at a contrast, which has generally 
been taken to be that between father and son; it may well 
have been between father and mother. 
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Ep. 4. § 1. sane insulse, ut solet, nisi forte, quem non ames, 
omnia uidentur insulse fieri. 


The MSS. reading is thought by TP to be possibly right, 
whereas M (with Wesenberg) regards the insertion of aé ¢o 
before omnia as a necessity. Ifwesuppose guem to be cor- 
rupted from guom, all awkwardness will be removed. 


Jbid. mihi duas a te epistulas reddidit unam XI, alteram X. ad 
recentiorem et leniorem laudo si uero etiam Carfulenus ‘ dvw rérapav.’ 


So Med. Theellipse of dazam is in itself not unnatural, 
though the passages quoted by editors in support of it (such 
as Att. 14, 19, 1) have little similarity. For /enzorem there 
have been several corrections; I propose the very slightest 
possible. The jocular phrases fonderosam epistulam in 
2, 11,1 and epistulam paulo grauiorem in 1, 13, 1 (cf. 14, 
14, 1) suggest J/ewiorem here. Pondus is applied to 
letters in Ad. Brut. 1, 14, 1, (as it seems) in the literal 
sense. Before /azdo most editors have assumed a lacuna, 
an assumption which TP repel. But I would point to 
etiam in the words si uero etiam Carfulenus, which seems 
to indicate that another proper name had been mentioned 
just before. The allusion is to the revolt of the /egio 
Martia and the legio gquarta, Carfulenus was an officer of 
the Martia; perhaps Lgnatuleium has fallen out before 
laudo; he was the officer who stirred up the guarta to 
mutiny (Phil. 3, §§ 7, 39). 


Ibid. sed non cupio [ sc. bellum fieri ] quoniam cauetur Buthrotiis. 
Rides? at ego doleo non mea potius adsiduitate diligentia gratia 
perfici. 


The reading at ego doleo (adopted by TP) is an emenda- 
tion of Lambinus for afs condoleo of Med. The general 
sense which it yields is undoubtedly correct. “Iam against 
war because peace is better for the Buthrotians. Do you 
laugh at me for regulating my view of public affairs by 
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their interests? But I really am grieved that these interests 
should be secured rather by the favour of the Caesarean 
leaders than by my own efforts.” But afs condoleo is more 
likely to have arisen from ad isto tx (¢amen) doleo ; isto is 
Antonius, and a comma should be placed at doleo. 


Ibid. § 2. Saufeium pete celemus. 


Possibly fe/e is an error for puto; for the parenthetic 
verb side by side with the subjunctive, cf. Phil. 2, 47; Att. 
9; 6, 2. 


bid. quod te a Bruto scribis, ut certior fieret, quo die in Tus- 
culanum essem futurus, ut ad te ante scripsi, VI Kal. 


As M remarks, the parallels which editors quote for 
the ellipse of vogatum esse here are far from close. The 
omission of an infinitive which, if expressed, would require 
nothing to complete its construction (such an instance as 
we find in 12, 5, 1) stands on a different footing from the 
ellipse of a verb on which a following clause depends. The 
passage in the letters which is most like this is Fam. 
14, 20, 1, ut sint parata (sc. uide), but the ellipse there is 
not so harsh. The reading /uturus of the MSS. is retained 
by TP. If the examples of the construction esse 2” with 
accusative be examined it will be found that they occur 
mostly in legal and official language, and generally in 
connexion with circumstances such that an idea of purpose 
is conceived. Thus esse 2 wadimonium (Quinct. 22) “ to be 
ready for a hearing in court”; adesse 1m senatum (Phil. 
5,19). The phrase esse 2m subsectuom, used by Varro de re 
rust. 1, 10, 2, can be so explained. [It may be noted in 
passing that one of the very few passages, later than 
Terence, where the construction occurs in verse, though 
not there, as in Terence, attested by metre, is in Ovid. 
Her. 16, 140.] But in many places where recent editors 
keep the construction as given by MSS. the balance of 
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probability lies, as it seems to me, on the other side. 
Any one who reads the context of Fam. 8, 8, 8 must feel 
how insecure the lection 2 proutnctam fuerunt there is. 
And as regards the instance which I am discussing there 
are, [cannot help thinking, three suppositions which have 
more chance of being truethan the assumption that Cicero, 
in one out of many scores of passages, wrote esse 22 followed 
by a place-name. The suppositions are (1) that Zusculano 
originally stood in place of Zusculanum; (2) that by 
accidental omission of 2, wenturus passed, after correction, 
into futurus; (3) that an accidental doubling of the z in 
tturus led through uturus to futurus. 


Ep. 4. summatim adhuc ad te: nihildum enim a Balbo. Tuas 
igitur exspecto nec actorum solum sed etiam futurorum. 


Just before this passage Cicero has been complaining 
that Brutus desired him to go to Nemus to meet L. Caesar. 
There seems to be no connexion of sense between the 
words summatim adhuc ad te and those which follow ; more- 
over Cicero had not (as the letters hereabouts show) been 
prevented from writing fully to Atticus, by the absence of a 
letter from Balbus. I believe Cicero wrote swmma tamen 
adhuc apud te: “ but even now I depend entirely on you, 
for I have nothing yet from Balbus; so please send me a 
letter.” Thus a continuity in the sense is established. 
Cicero at all times really felt about the letters of Atticus 
what he says out of politeness to Trebonius in Fam. 15, 20, 
3: “Ego tantum me scire putabo quantum ex tuis litteris 
habeo cognitum.” 


Ep. 5. § 1. a Bruto tabellarius rediit; attulit et ab eo et Cassio. 


There is no need to insert @ before Casszo. The Latin 
language does not permit such a phrase as ab e¢ ¢0 et Casszo ; 
it requires the order e¢ ad, but not the insertion of the second 
preposition. Cf. 1, 1, 2 et ab amicis et existimatione. 
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Ep. 5. § 1. plane non habeo quid scribam. 


It is strange that M in his note should incline to the 
reading of the Editio Romana, guod scribam. The two 
forms differ just as the two English forms, “I don’t know 
what to write,” and “I have nothing to write.” It is not 
easy to imagine circumstances to which both forms might 
notapply. Yet editors frequently change the one form into 
the other without reason assigned. There is certainly noth- 
ing to be gained here by achange. Similarly, ‘HpaxAcidaov 
aliguod in Ep. 4,§ 3, and aliquid ‘HpaxAcdaov in Ep. 27, 
§ 2, are both right, though often altered. 


Tbid. § 2. ut tu de prouincia Bruti et Cassi per senatus consul- 
tum. ita scribit et Balbus et Hirtius quidem se acturum. 


Why M should obelize Hirtiusjis hard to see. He thinks 
the name of Oppius has fallen out ; why not that of Matius 
also? The Latin is slightly, but very permissibly unsym- 
metrical. For acturum I should prefer negat cturum to 


afuturum (Orelli and TP). Of course actutum (Bosius) 
is not Ciceronian. 


iid. itus reditus uoltus incessus. 


I can see little reason to suspect (with TP) these words 
of being a quotation from some poet. The fact that z/us 
does not occur elsewhere in Cicero’s writings, and indeed 
in very few places outside them (in Lucretius, a fragment 
of Titinius, in Suetonius, and two orthree inscriptions), does 
not make in favour of the suspicion. Cicero has here con- 
structed the phrase ztus reditus on the model of z7ve redire, 
eant redeant (Att. 10, 1, 3) ¢st¢ rediste (Phil. 2, 78), and 
similar common expressions. [I think Mr. A. C. Clark is 
right in omitting e¢ in Phil. 12, 28 where the MSS. give zss¢ 
et vedisse.| In the same way Cicero manufactures obuzam 
st1o (11, 16, 1 and 13, 50, 4) from obuiam ire, though he uses 
ttio in no other connexion. So his use of consiliartus led 
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up to consiliandum, a anak cipnutvoy in Ep. 9, § 2. That 


consthandum, not conctliandum, is the right reading there 
will become clear if Ep. 4,§5, and Ep. ro, § 1, and Ep. 1,§ 5 
be studied in connexion. This subject of analogic phrase- 
formations (a small branch of a widespread phenomenon) 
deserves fuller treatment, and I hope to return to it on 
another occasion. The occurrence of wol/fus and tncessus 
together is natural; see Sest. 17 and cf. (for c/s. . . incessus) 
Off. 1, 128 status incessus, sessio occubitio. 


Ep. 6. § 1. cum ad me Brutus noster scripsisset et Cassius ut 
Hirtium qui adhuc bonus fuisset sciebam neque cum confidebam 
fore mea auctoritate meliorem Antonio est enim fortasse iratior 
causae uero amicissimus tamen ad eum scripsi. 


The passage is given without stops, and as written 
by Med. 1; Med. 2 inserts /acerem before Antonio, TP 
accept this (though apparently thinking an ellipse of the 
word to be possible); they insert /wzsse after /uzsse/, and 
make three parenthetic clauses, é.¢, /uisse ... fore; mea... 
facerem; Antonio... amicissimus. In some respects the 
arrangement is attractive, but the interpretation ot eum 
as equivalent to /a/em is hardly to be accepted. If this 
had been Cicero’s meaning he would have conveyed it 
by leaving out eum. I incline to agree with TP that the 
insertion of /acerem to complete the construction of w/is not 
necessary, the axacoluthon being natural enough; but I would 
omit /uzsse and make all the passage from sczebam to 
amicissimus one parenthesis. Lum thus has its natural 
sense, and the words confidebam fore mea auctoritate meliorem 
prevent any misunderstanding of the azacoluthon. To make 
a parenthesis between fore and Ax/onzo cuts off enzm from 
its proper reference. 


Ibid. § 2. rure iam redierim quaeris. an ego, cum omnes caleant, 
ignaviter aliquid faciam ? etiam; ex urbe profectus sum. 


Ihave inserted the semicolon after e¢sam. There is a 
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small rapa zpoadoxiay jest. ‘‘ Would I bea malingerer when 
every patriot is agog? Ay, but I am; I have left the 
capital.” TP interpret e/iam (without stop after it) to 
mean “I too”; but etiam ego would be needed. They 
understand calean¢ as ironical: “are so energetic in 
neglecting duty ”; but they are compelled to suppose that 
the irony is dropped in a very awkward manner immediately 
after. I venture to think that the punctuation adopted 
above gives a more direct and more probable meaning. 
The zapa wpocdoxiay is a little like that in 16, 15, 1 noli 
putare pigritia me facere, quod non mea manu scribam, sed 
mehercule pigritia. 


Ibid. cedentes (sc. Brutum et Cassium) enim ais haec scripsisse: 
quo ? aut qua re? 


The word cedentes is said by many editors (including 
TP) to mean “leaving Rome.” But the letter of Hirtius 
was written near the end of May of the year 44 B.C., ané 
Brutus and Cassius were almost certainly never inside 
Rome after they left it upon Caesar’s death. For a long 
time Brutus (and apparently Cassius with him) had “ sat 
by the Eurotas” at his villa near Lanuvium, and had 
enjoyed the “ Persice porticus” there (14, 7, 1, where sub 
Lanuuto seems an error for suo 72m Lanuuino, and 15,9, 1). 
Early in June he was at Antium (15, 11, 2), and stayed there 
some time; after that he visited Astura and Nesis (16, 1, 1) 
where he was on July 1 (16, 2, 3). He appears at Velia in 
the middle of August, with a fleet (16, 7, 5). In all these 
places Cassius was in his company. Cedenées therefore 
refers to the abandonment of Italy; so on duscessuros in 
Ep. 6, § 4. 

It is very difficult to fix the dates of the letters in this 
part of book xv. In Ep. 5, which is usually supposed to 
have been despatched from Tusculum on May 27 or 28, 
Cicero mentions the absence of Hirtius from Rome, and 
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indeed his presence on his Tusculan estate (§ 2), and this 
he knew because Hirtius had written. He also speaks 
of a letter from Cassius urging him to put pressure on 
Hirtius. In Ep. 6 (usually dated on the following day) 
Cicero speaks of a letter from Brutus and Cassius (not 
Cassius only as in Ep. 5) requesting him to use his influence 
with Hirtius, to whom he says he has written; and he 
encloses an answer from Hirtius, from which it appears 
that the latter had received from Cicero a letter addressed 
not to Tusculum, but to his house in town; in this was 
enclosed a copy of a letter from Brutus and Cassius. He 
asks Cicero to address his next letter to Tusculum. All 
this is extremely puzzling if Ep. 5 and Ep. 6 were written 
from Tusculum, and on successive days. Again, in Ep. 6, 
§ 4, Cicero speaks of having answered the letter of Hirtius, 
whereas if both were at Tusculum we should expect some 
allusion to a meeting. 

Again in Ep. 8 (supposed to have been written on 
May 31) we have mention of another letter received trom 
Hirtius. Cicero can surely not have been at Tusculum at 
this time. Moreover in Ep.g (dated June 2 or 3) Cicero 
states, as though it were a novelty, that he has heard from 
Balbus of a meeting of the senate, to take place on the 
Nones. But this meeting for the Nones is mentioned by 
Hirtius in the letter which is enclosed in Ep. 6, several 
days earlier in date, according to the editors. The letter 
of Balbus was in answer to one from Cicero sent from 
Arpinum some time before May 24 (see Ep. 40). In Ep. 4, 
§ 2, we hear of Cicero’s intention to proceed from Arpinum 
to Tusculum, where he expected to be on vi Kal. Iun. 
This plan was probably not carried out. In Ep. 44, we find 
L. Caesar pressing Cicero to meet him at Nemus, and Cicero 
thinks he will have to promise a meeting, and then go to 
Rome. [In Ep. 5, § 3, nothing will persuade Cicero to go 
to Rome.] In Ep. 4, § 3, he entertains the idea of going to 
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Lanuuium to meet Brutus. But in Ep. 5, § 1, he intends to 
give Brutus no advice, so that the proposal for a meeting 
seems either not to have come yet into view, or to have been 
abandoned. The former supposition is the more probable. 
If we suppose Ep. 5 to be earlier in date than May 27 or 28, 
and to have been despatched from Arpinum, some of our 
difficulties disappear. But there is another obscurity to be 
mentioned in the relation between Ep. 5 and 6; in5,§1, we 
find that Cicero has sent to Atticus the letter of Cassius, 
whereas, on the following day, he has forgotten the fact 
(Ep. 6,§ 1). It seems as if Ep. 5 and 6 were separated by 
some space of time, and as though /wo letters of Cassius 
are mentioned. Another question that suggests itself is 
whether the letter of Hirtius quoted in Ep. 6 is the same 
as that mentioned in Ep. 5,§ 2. At any rate Ep. 4a () 
seems to be priorto Ep. 6. A word must be said as to the 
relation of 44 and 5. These letters appear to be closely 
connected: cf. ego ad eum (sc. Brutum) litteras (46) with 
A Bruto tabellarius reditt (5,§ 1). Ido not profess to be 
able to solve all the questions which I have raised ; but it 
is clear, I think, that the editors’ superscriptions for these 
letters cannot stand. 


Ep. 7. mihi placebat cum sensus eius de re publica {cum tum 
scribendi. 

For cum tum the most probable correction seems to me 
to be /um consilium; since cim is a known contraction for 
consilium. Cf. 8, 14,1 scribendi sententiam and Ad Qu. 
I'r, 1, 1, 22 where a cum, given by our MSS., seems to be an 
error for conszlium. 


Jbid. Seruius pacificator cum librariolo uidetur obisse lega- 
tionem, et omnis captiunculas pertimescere. debuerat autem non 
ex iure manu consertum sed quae secuntur ; tuque scribes. 


TP (with other editors) explain “drariolo as ‘“ young 
secretary.” Rather the word is diminutive of Zbrariwm 
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“box of law-books.” Servius is described as carrying his 
legal pedantry into his negotiations for peace. Cf. 10, 15, 
2 Serui consilio nihil expeditur ; omnes captiones in omni 
sententia occurrunt, where the reference in the words omnes 
...occurrunt is entirely to Servius, and is not a general 
reference as has sometimes. been supposed. The tense of 
debucrat is to be compared with aecum fuerat and the like 
phrases. I cannot see why fugue scribes should be sus- 
pected (as by TP and others), The meaning seems to run 
on quite satisfactorily: “He ought to have looked to the 
sword law, which follows in the line of Ennius, and that 
is what you will have to write about.” Cicero expects every 
day to hear of violence. The correction /u guogue scribes: 
“you as well as (who ?) will write” is most unsatisfactory ; 
and other changes proposed have no more probability. 


Ep. 8. § 1. exspectat animus quidnam agam. 


Since several editors treat exsfectat antmus as an unusual 
expression, I may point to Phil. 5, 13 auet animus, and 
Cael. 67 praegestit animus. 


Ibid. § 2. C. Cassium scripsisse homines comparari qui in 
Tusculanum mitterentur. Id quidem {mihi uidebatur sed cauen- 
dum tamen pluresquef ut ille uidendae. 


Here Zusculdanum appears to stand not for Cicero’s villa, 
but for agrum Tusculanum. The ambiguity of such words 
as this has sometimes caused confusion, as ¢.g. in 2, 12, 2, 
where, with An/zatz, agro not uza is to be supplied. The 
expression homines comparart implies rather elaborate 
preparations, which would not be made for a descent on 
Cicero’s villa only; Cicero does not write as though the 
matter concerned himself alone; and had the danger been 
personal to him, Cassius would have written to him 
direct. The object of the military visit would probably be 
to force the numerous senators who lived in the district to 
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attend the approaching meeting of the senate: cf. Phil. 1, 
11 and 2,79. The words uzllacque plures uidendae (such is 
the accepted correction of w¢z¢/e) thus become intelligible, 
Although Cicero disbelieves the rumour, he thinks the 
owners of other villas at Tusculum should be warned. For 
the corrupt mihz, nthzli is a very easy and likely emenda- 
tion: perhaps Cicero wrote mzhi nzhzlz. With the circum. 
stances cf. 12, § 2, and 16, 3, 1. [In Fam. 4, 13, 2 a 
difficulty may be simply cured by reading zzhzli est for 
nihil ev, and beginning a fresh sentence. ] 


Ep. 9. § 1. nolo enim Lacedaemonem longinquo quom Lanuvium 
existimauit. 

For this corrupt passage, [long ago conjectured /ongin- 
guiorem quam Lanuutum existimart: “1 don’t want you to 
think of any Lacaedaemon farther off than Lanuvium.” 
The allusion is to the villa of Brutus at Lanuvium, which 
he had adorned with names of places taken from Sparta. 
The same conjecture has occurred independently to O. E. 
Schmidt and C. F. W. Mueller. 


Ep. 10. sed possim id neglegere proficiens. 


This absolute use of frofictens upholds the reading 
proficere without alzguzdin Fam. 15, 14, 1; andthe absolute 
use of Aroficere is conceded to Plancus in Fam. 10, 15, 2. 
Cf. also Tusc. 4, 60. M quotes in his note some parallels 
from other authors, but none from Cicero. In the Letters 
the absolute use of verbs rarely or never so used elsewhere 
is a noteworthy feature; so ¢. g. accipere in 5, 21, 5 and 11, 
22, 2; curare in 1,18, 7; destnere in Fam. 6, 4, 4 (in 7, 1,4 
artem should be ejected as due to a copyist who did not 
understand the absolute use) ; zzcurrere in Fam. 9, 2, 2. 


Ep. 11. § 1. hocloco... Cassius ... se in Siciliam non iturum. 
“egone ut beneficium accepissem contumeliam ? ” 


As the discussion reported in this letter entirely regards 
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future action, and the words of Cassius are given in ora/io 
recta, the tense of accepfissem is extraordinary, and the pass- 
age in Fin. 4, 57 (qu. by TP after Hofmann), saltem aliquid 
de pondere detraxisset, is quite dissimilar. The only 
possible explanation seems to be as follows :—In far erat 
and the like phrases, used where we should naturally write 
par est, the sense is, literally, “ it always was right,” and 
thence the inference is “it is emphatically right now.” 
The emphasis is sometimes strengthened by using the 
pluperfect, in Jar fuerat etc., whichjis not, of course, the 
equivalent of far fuzsset, as grammars sometimes allege. 
Here Cassius means “ Was it ever likely that I should take 
an insult as a boon?” 


Ibid. § 4. aueo genus legationis, ut cum uelis introire exire 
liceat, quod mihi nunc additum est. 


Lehmann (Zeitschr. f. d. Gymnasialw. 1898) agrees with 
Andresen in thinking that the tense of auco (adeo Med., 
emended by Gronovius) is awkward in view of guod mihi 
nunc additum est, but declares auebam to be too great a 
change. He therefore gets over the difficulty by severely 
restricting the reference of guod to the words zutrotre extre 
hiceat ; surely a forced interpretation, and the objection to 
the tense of auco, which regularly applies to guod abest, is 
not thereby removed. But another suspicion attaches 
to aueo; its construction with the accusative genus is 
unique; elsewhere the only accusative is one of a neuter 
pronoun. The true reading I believe to be odco, a technical 
phrase with /egationem (cf. e.g. ep. 7). Further, addztum 
seems insupportable. <Addere alicut genus legationts is, in 
itself, an odd phrase. And, if the meaning is that a parti- 
cular clause, u¢zntrotre extre liceat, had been tacked on to a 
form of /egatio which did not originally comprise it, there is 
still difficulty. The context shows that Cicero had been 
considering the several advantages of three forms of /egatzo, 
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the /. lébera, the /. uottwa, the ordinary /. proutnciae. It was 
the last-named form which gave the full liberty desired by 
Cicero; that liberty was not conveyed by clapping a clause 
on to one of the other two forms. Everything points to 
datum having been the original lection. The corruption 
is, of course, easy to illustrate. Here, doubtless, the 
existence of addz in the preceding sentence helped to 
induce the error. 


Jbid. contrahi mihi negotium uidetur. 


TP explain contraht as short for c. 2m angustum, or 
something such, but quote no illustrations. The sense 
seems rather to be, “ trouble is brewing for me”: cf. Cat. 
4, 9; and Att. 7, 7, 7 male contractis rebus. Somewhat 
similar is sawzs contractts, “by his own fault,” an extra- 
ordinary phrase in a letter of Plancus ap. Fam. 10, 
18, 3. 


Ep. 12. § 2. rav & airvav trav Bpovrwwy tis exe. 


Some editors point this as a question (with rf¢ interro- 
gative), but Cicero would surely not imply that one or 
other of the Bruti must bear the blame, and that it was 
doubtful which of the two should be condemned. Else- 
where he is in no doubt; cf. ep. 20, § 2 haec omnis culpa 
Bruti, where Marcus only can be meant. To leave tic 
enclitic in the question is worse still. Whether there is 
any pun on druéz (as TP suggest) I greatly doubt. 


Jbid. Marcellus praeclare si praecipit {nostro nostri. 


The reference is to Octavian, and to Marcellus his 
brother-in-law. The words have not the appearance of being 
deeply corrupt ; and Kayser and others are probably right 
in supposing that xostro nostra stood in the original text. 
But the context here alone, to say nothing of other 
passages, forbids us to think that Cicero could at the 
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moment have spoken of Octavian as a pronounced partizan 
of the Republican party. If we assume wf¢to have fallen 
out after pracczpit, this stumbling-block is removed. Cicero 
commends Marcellus for treating Octavian as though he 
were of the right way of thinking, and for trying to imbue 
him with sympathy for the senate. 


Ep. 13. § 1. sed quando illum diem, cum tu edendam putes ? 


An excellent example of the purely defining cum-clause 
with subjunctive, the resemblance of which to the consecu- 
tive relative-clauses with subjunctive has been so clearly 
brought into view by Prof. Gardner Hale. So in 3, 3 
utinam illum diem uideam, cum tibi agam gratias, we 
must regard agam as subjunctive, not indicative. 


Ibid. § 3. iam probo ‘HpaxAeSevov, praesertim cum tu tanto opere 
delectere. 


This cannot be, as has sometimes been supposed, a 
work written by Atticus; it is rather the writing which, at 
the instigation of Atticus, Cicero thought of dedicating to 
Brutus (15, 4, 3). The mention of ‘HpaxAciSaov here has 
probably led to the inclusion of the letter in the xvth book, 
where the word several times occurs. This is one indica- 
tion, among many, that the original collector of Cicero’s 
letters had sometimes the same difficulty in placing and 
dating them which we have to face. 


Jbid. cautum Marcellum ; me sic sed non tamen cautissimum. 


TP do not refer in their note to Fam. 15, 21, 2 siue 
faceta, siue sic (where they read secus for sec with Corradi) ; 
but the two passages support each other. Here the sense 
is: “you can just apply the term to me,” and in Fam. 1. 1., 
“whether the sayings are really decidedly witty or only 
just entitled to the name.” Some of the examples of szc, 
quoted by M in note on p. 495, 1. 31 of his text of Fam., are 
not essentially unlike. 
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Ibid. § 4. de Bruto te nihil scire dicis sed + Selicia uenisse 
M. Scaptium, eumque non qua pompa ad se tamen clam uenturum 
sciturumque me omnia; quae ego statim. interea narrat eadem 
etc. 


Of the correction Servzlia for Selicza, TP say, “It would 
be rash to read Servilia (the mother of Brutus) as some 
editors do.” If the rashness consists in a too great 
departure from the ductus Litterarum, one has only to think 
of the innumerable extensive changes to which proper 
names have been subjected in our MSS.; take e.g. Att. 4, 
16, where, in Med., Buthrofo stands for Bruto, and adzscolts 
for Aristoteles. The alteration of Selcza to Servilia is in 
reality slight if we consider the habits of the codices along 
with the extreme appropriateness here of the name Serzvz/za. 
The emendation Cz/ccza, proposed by TP, would bring in 
its train other changes, since zarrat eadem loses its refe- 
rence. With regard to the words which follow, Gurlitt, in 
Berlin. Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1900, p. 477, ingeniously 
places a comma at se. Scaptius, the agent of Brutus, 
would not visit Cicero with the parade which he displayed 
on his visit to Servilia, but would come secretly so as not 
to compromise Cicero. There is, however, not much 
probability about this conjecture. If Scaptius had already 
visited Servilia, why should she not have written an 
account to Cicero of what he had to say, instead of pro- 
posing a secret visit? Moreover, scturumgue me omnia 
clearly indicates the intention of Servilia to write a letter. 
The words non qua pompa have been many times emended; 
among the numerous writers whose notes on the passage 
I have read, O. E. Schmidt is the only one who thinks no 
change is required. He treats the phrase on gua pompa 
as exclamatory; the introduction of the negative into such 
a phrase is, however, unique. Pompa has all the appear- 
ance of being sound, and it is like Cicero. Scaptius may 
well have been fond of vulgar parade, which it was not 
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now convenient for an agent of Brutus to display at 
Rome. I would propose azztzqgua for gua, a slight change. 
The ellipse in guwae ego statim (sc. t2bt¢ scribam) has not 
always been rightly explained by editors. 


Ibid. § 5. omnia summa fecisse. 


The correctness of the reading is doubtful ; omnia 
summa adipisci ab aliguo (Marcell. 21) is right enough ; but 
in De Or. 2, 85, omnza summe fectsse found in the “ mutili,” 
has been properly preferred to 0. summa /,, given by the 
Laudensis. 


Ep. 14. § 4. his litteris scriptis me ad ouvrdges dedi. 


Madvig declared, erroneously, in the preface tohis edition 
ofthe De Finibus (in reference to Att. 12, 45, 1), that cdvrakic 
applies properly to a portion of a work, and his dictum 
continues to be repeated by scholars, as by Prof. Tyrrell, 
in vol. ii. of the Letters, p. 1x, while other erroneous views 
are sometimes put forward, as by Landwehr in “ Archiv fiir 
Lateinische Lexicographie,” vi. 249. I have criticised Mad- 
vig’s view in the preface to my edition of the “Academica,” 
p. 31, collecting the available evidence. If I am right, cuv- 
rata could not here refer to the ‘‘ De Officiis” alone, as 
TP and other editors affirm. Two separate works must be 
meant; probably the “ De Gloria” and the ‘HpakxAcidaov 
of which we have mention in 15, 27, 2 and 16, 2,6. I take 
the opportunity of correcting a slight error in my preface 
to the “ Academica.” It is true that in Att. 15, 27, 2 and 
16, 6,4 the “ De Gloria” is described as /zder, not dibri, and 
in 16,3, 1 it is called otvrayya, which, by ordinary usage, 
ought to apply to a work in one, not several books. But 
De Off. 2, 31 and quotations by Hieronymus and others 
show that the work consisted of two books. Unless Cicero 
made a change in the form of the “ De Gloria” at the last 
moment before publication (all the passages where it is 
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called /ider or cbvrayua being prior to publication), the fact 
that it is called both Zzder and /2b7z would cancel the con. 
tention of Th. Schiche and others that in 14, 17, 6 the phrase 
liber avixSorog cannot refer to the “ Tusculan Disputations.” 


Ep. 15. § 2. nihil igitur cum istis, nec tam animum me quam uix 
stomachum habere arbitrantur. 


Surely the doubts of M about the Latinity of wzx are 
not well founded ; it is merely, as often, a variation upon 
nullum. If uwex be removed, as M seems to desire, the 
passage appears to become unintelligible. 


Ep. 16 a. Leonides retinet suum ‘“‘ adhuc.” 


The form Leonzdes not Leonzdas is given here by Med., 
and in Fam. 16, 21, 5 by Med. But if we retain Leonzdes 
in these two passages, we must, in accordance with Cicero’s 
usage, write Leonzdi for Leonidae in Att. 14, 16, 3 and 
14, 18, 4. 


Ep. 17. § 1. de consulum ficto timore cognoueram ; Sicca enim 
groordpyws ille quidem, sed tumultuosius ad me etiam illam 
suspicionem. 


O. E. Schmidt and TP make difficulty about etiam, 
which they say proves that susfzczonem has no reference to 
consulum ficto timore. In that case what becomes of enzm? 
It is not necessary to take e/zam with zllam, but even so it 
yields good sense : “that surmise among others.” Probably 
ad me etiam should be taken together: ‘to me as well as to 
others.” 


Ep. 18. § 1. scripsi ad Dolabellam petiique;{ab (eo de mulis 
uecturae itineris. et in eis quoniam etc. 


Boot seems right in requiring an accusative for fe/27 ; 
he reads ab codem mulos. Perhaps ab co decem mulos. But 
can mulis uecturae et wtinerts, “transport mules for the 
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journey” (TP), or mudlos uecturae (M), be sound Latin? I 
conjecture mzzlos uecturae causa (t.e. ca, or, as sometimes 
written, ¢) ef ztmerts. The following words ef zm ets, 
should be struck out as having arisen by dittography. 


Ep. 19. § 1. quid autem se refert Brutus? doleo mehercules te 
tam esse distentum, quod decem hominibus referendum est accep- 
tum. est illud quidem épy@des, sed dvexrdv mihique gratissimum. 


There are strong reasons, I think, against supposing 
that the first words allude (as many editors suppose) to a 
contemplated return of Brutusto Rome. That would have 
been a momentous event, not to be thrust in casually 
between two other matters. It is just possible that Brutus 
may have desired to come nearer to Rome, because of the 
preparations for his éudz. Atticus had undertaken to assist 
him in the preparations, and this is what 2//ud toyidec 
indicates. I may note in passing that sat eg7sse, which M 
reads just above, although not Ciceronian, may be right, 


as the expression is quoted from Atticus, who may have 
used a phrase ofcomedy. Of course agztur famen satis in 4, 
15,9 does not necessarily support sa¢ egzsse in this letter. 


Jbid. de armis nihil uidi apertius: fugiamus igitur; sed ut ais 
coram. Theophanes quid uelit nescio. 


Such is the ordinary punctuation, and the words sed ut 
ais coram are quite in Cicero’s style. He frequently in the 
Letters puts aside a problem with the statement that its 
consideration must be left for a personal interview, and 
coram often ends an elliptic sentence, as inep. 1a@ (4) 2 sed 
haec coram; 16, 12, 1 sed haec et alia maiora coram; 
7, 8,5 sed haec et multa alia coram; 13, 41, 2 sed coram. 
Lehmann, however (whose view TP accept), places a stop 
at azs and makes coram part of the following sentence. 
Thus sed becomes strange; one would expect e/, and TP in 
their translation render it by “and.” But the interpreta- 
tion of the passage which follows presents much greater 
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difficulty. “I have had no opportunity of discovering 
Theophanes’ meaning from a personal interview.” Can 
coram nescto, “1 don’t know from a personal interview,” be 
really Latin ? 

Ep. 20. § 1. sint quaelibet mihi aliquid. 

In the “ Classical Review,” xi., p. 351, Ihave assumed 


o t 
mtht to be an error for modo. Thecontractions m and m 


0 
are easily confused. The contraction m has given rise to 


numerous errors elsewhere, ¢.g. it was taken in Fam. 6, 7, 3 


o 
for wz = ero, and in ad Herenn. 1, 14, Szmo passed into s7 
modo. 


Ibid. § 2. quis enim haec, ut scribis, tanteno ? 


I have always thought the old and simple correction of 
Corradi, avfe mos, which recent editors are disinclined to 
accept, quite satisfactory. Something like dassus est is to 
be supplied after aec: “who was ever in such plight 
before?” Cicero had accepted a /egatzo from Dolabella, who 
was not treating him well; the position was undignified, 
and the acceptance of the /egatio would be regarded as due 
to despair. 


Jbid. genus illud interitus quo f casurus est. 


There have been many corrections. I would propose 
quo causa casura est, quo being instrumental ablative. The 
crushing together of causa and casura is an example of one 
of the commonest types of error. 


Jvid. § 3. Pompeium Carthela receptum scribis. 


The usual correction is Cartecam; M however tries to 
defend Carteza. But the only relevant illustrations he 
quotes are Caes. B.C. 3, 103, 3 and Flor. 1,7, 7. These 
supports (taking into account the bad condition of Caesar’s 
text) are insufficient. 
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Ibid. § 4. quae si fideliter Ciceroni curabuntur, quamquam uolo 
Jaxius, tamen ei prope modum nihil deerit. 


Why /axzus should have been so frequently suspected 
is not easy to see. The word occurs in 13, 14, 1 laxius 
proferrediem. Understand curarz: “although I want him 
to be liberally supplied.” 


Ep. 21. § 2. éroxnv uestram de re Canit deliberationis probo. 


I would read guae est deliberationis, “which needs 
pondering,” comparing 8, 12, 3 id enim, etsi erat delibe- 
rationis, and the phrase ves est constlz; also habet res de- 
liberattonem in 7, 3, 3. Deltberationts can hardly be a gloss 
on éroxiv, Otherwise it would be deliberationem, Glosses 
are, of course, commonly corrupted in order to fit them in to 
the syntax of the text, but the genitive serves no such 
purpose here. 


Ibid, §. 3. hic autem quantus Acids! 


Editors have many times substituted Azmc for hc; but 
the pronoun is often used where we should be inclined to 
employ the adverb. So Phil. 1,7 iter illud (=iter illinc); Att. 
I, 14,7 istae res (= res istic); 16, 4, 4 haec nauigatio; Fam. 
3,6, 1 ille adventus, “ arrival by that route” (see context). 


Ep. 22. Pansam bene loqui credo, semper enim coniunctum esse 
cum Hirtio scio; amicissimum Bruto et Cassio, si expediet, sed 
quando illos uidebit ? inimicum Antonio, quando aut cur ? 


We seem to have here an example of a common pheno- 
menon, the filling up of an ellipse by a copyist who stuffed 
in 2/los uedebtt. No wonder that Boot describes the question, 
with the insertion, as /rzg¢da. Without the gloss we get 
excellent sense: “I think Pansa will befriend Brutus and 
Cassius if he finds it to his interest: but when will he so 
find it? Iam told he is hostile to Antonius: when has 
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he shown it, or what reason has there been for it?” There 
is slight anacoluthon in passing to zzzmzcum, dependent not 
on credo, (which would deprive the question guando aut cur ? 
of meaning,) but on something to be supplied, such as zolgo 
putant. For the abrupt questions here cf. 8, 3, 4 at recu- 
perabit rem publicam: quando? 


Jbid. quid ad haec Pansa ? utro erit, si bellum erit, quod uidetur 
fore ? 


The words wtro ertt are, I think, a corruption of zz- 
tererit; “will he take part?” Jnéeresse is used a good 
many times in the Letters of taking a share in the civil 


wars : cf. 9,9, 2 et me tamen doleo non interesse huic 
bello. 


Ep. 23. Silium exspectabam cui hypomnema compositum. Si 
quid noui. 


The hyfomnema contained an argument about a law 
suit in which Silius was engaged. I believe that the full 
stop at compositum should be exchanged for a comma: “I 
have given him a memorandum to meet any new turn in 
the case.” It has been customary to understand rescrzbas 
uelim after st guid nout, and M conjectures composut. tu mt 
etc. It seems to have been assumed that composztum could 
not stand for composttum est, but there are a good many 
examples of the omission in brief clauses ; see for instance 
Fam. 10, 26, 1, sin iam confecta, and 14, 20, 2 quae de re mea 


gesta (which is sound enough, though altered by Boot, 
TP, and some other editors). 


Ep. 25. fet tu etiam scire quo die Olympia cum, mysteria 
scilicet. 


The little letter from which this is taken teems with 
difficulties. Cicero begins by talking of his projected 
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journey overseas ; then of the time for his return, for which 
(as TP rightly show) he suggests Jan. 1, saying that he has 
no preference for one time over another; only he wants 
to avoid giving offence. What offence he fears to give is 
not clear. Perhaps by waiting until Hirtius and Pansa 
were in office on Jan. 1 he might cause dissatisfaction to 
Antonius. Next come the words quoted above, as they 
stand in Med. The regular correction for Olympia cum is 
olim piaculum. Many editors (among them TP) excise 
mysteria scilicet as a gloss, but it is hardly conceivable that 
a copyist should have glossed pzaculum by mysteria. And 
the letter goes on: casus consilium nostri itineris iudicabit ; 
dubitemus igitur; est enim hiberna nauigatio odiosa, eoque 
ex te quaesieram mysteriorum diem. This passage strongly 
supports the genuineness of mysterza scilicet above. But 
what were these myséerza? On the showing of this letter it 
appears that Cicero might make these mys/erza, if he only 
knew their date, an excuse for coming back at a particular 
time, so as to avoid odiosa hiberna nauigatio. But the 
passage must be studied in connexion with two others. 
First 5,21, 14: cum scies Romae intercalatum sit necne, 
uelim ad me scribas certum quo die mysteria futura sint. 
Cicero wrote this when he was thinking of his return from 
Cilicia, and he applies mys¢erza to some Roman festival, the 
date of which depended on intercalation. But, assuming 
the mysterza in 15, 25 to be the same, we are at once con- 
fronted by a puzzle: for Caesar’s reform of the Calendar 
had abolished irregular intercalation. Perhaps the fixing 
of the festival did not depend on intercalation solely. I 
pass on to the second passage, viz. 6, 1, 26: facies me in 
quem diem Romana incidant mysteria certiorem. Again 
a Roman ceremony called mysterza; the epithet Romana is 
introduced to avoid ambiguity, as there has been mention of 
Athens just before. Scholars have commonly identified the 
mysterza with the festival of the Bona Dea. But this solution 
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is not really simple. Why should Cicero desire to be in 
Rome when that festival was proceeding? In order to 
receive congratulations from his friends ? There were other 
days on which they would have been far more appro- 
priate; for example the anniversary of pugna Bouillana. 
And the same consideration appliesto the idea that Cicero 
observed some private festival on the day of the ceremony 
in honour of the Bona Dea. 

A few words as to Olympia cum of Med. The journey 
which Cicero was contemplating would take him to Greece, 
and he was suspected of a desire to visit the Olympian 
games (16, 7, 5). It is conceivable that Cicero might go 
to Atticus for information as to the exact time of cele- 
bration; and a reading Olympiacum or (as that term is 
improbable in Cicero) Olympia (ejecting cum) would be 
in accord. If this were accepted, myséeria might refer to 
Eleusis not to Rome, and meaning would be given to 
mysteria sciliceét by placing a semicolon in front; “of 
course you have already given me information about the 
mysteries.” This has the advantage of harmonizing with 
the tense of guaesieram, otherwise strange. The assump- 
tion of a lost letter in which the question had been put is 
not difficult; it has to be made in several places elsewhere. 
In any case I think the word o/im cannot be right. Velim 
etiam scire (often accepted) seems to be the best correction 
for et tu etiam scire. Scires below (in ut tu scires) may 
have been inserted to complete the construction of z#, in 
which case there is ellipse of azs, as elsewhere; but it is at 
least arguable that wt ¢w scires as sound, “1 want you to 
know this, viz. that I have no settled plans.” Cf. Fam. 
2, 16, 7 hoc aspersi, ut scires; 13, 46 utrumque scripsi ut 

. scires. . [Cicero uses in the Letters myséerza and 
pvotikwrepa of private affairs; but it is hardly possible 
to give a purely private reference to the passages dis- 
cussed above. | 
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Ep. 27. § 1. ille autem quod Puteolos prosequitur, humane, quod 
queritur, iniuste. 


The context, of course, shows that prosequitur (Med.) is 
wrong; the intention of Sestius was not to escort Cicero 
to Puteoli, but to overtake him there. Yet the ordinary 
reading ferseqguitur (given in other MSS.) is improbable. 
Cicero generally uses fersegui of following with hostile 
intent; indeed I do not know whether there is a clear 
instance to the contrary. In Phil. 2, 39 qui eum (sc. 
Pompeium) de Pharsalia fuga Paphum persecuti sunt, the 
word fersecutz does not give the sense required by the 
context, which shows that the friends did not follow P. to 
Paphos but went with him. Those edd. therefore who 
write prosecutt are entirely justified. The true reading 
here is probably seguitur, an idiomatic use which a copyist 
would be likely to misunderstand; cf. e.g. 10, 18, 2 For- 
mias sequimur, eodem nos furiae fortasse persequentur, 
“we are making for F.”; 13, 16, 1 cum flumina et soli- 
tudines sequeremur. 


Ibid. § 2. excudam aliquid ‘HpaxAeiSecov quod lateat in thesauris 
tuis. 


It is often said (as by TP) that the word Zaéeat taken with 
thesauris denotes a select set of books kept by Atticus to 
which access was allowed only as a special favour. But 
lateat merely indicates that Atticus is not to publish the 
work without further direction. The books xii.-xvi. contain 
a good many passages where an injunction of this kind is 
laid on Atticus, In 13, 21 a, 1 Cicero protests against 
publication without special permission; cf., too, 13, 25, 3- 
The inference drawn from ¢hesauris is also incorrect; nor 
can there be any reference to the historical work composed 
by Atticus, as some say. In Fin. 2. 67 Adticd thesauri only 
means “ Atticus’ store of learning.” [But Varronis the- 
sauri in a letter of Decimus Brutus, ap. Fam. 11, 10, 5, 
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refers to actual money. Is not Varronis there an error of 
the Mss. for Verrznos?] With ¢hesauri applied to books 
compare diuztizs in Att. 1, 4, 3. 


Ep. 29. § 1. ad M. Aelium nullus tu quidem domun, sed sicubi 
inciderit. 

O. E. Schmidt declares 2ad/us to be untranslateable, 
and changes it to ze zeris. It is true that zz//us in such a 
case would usually stand for zon and that von ieris for 
ne werts is impossible in Cicero; he probably wrote in 4, 
7, 2 not on retexerts which our MSS. give, but mon temere 
velexerts, so that the phrase is parallel to Fam. 7, 19 non 
longe abieris, where we have a statement without any 
idea of prohibition. Yet there is nothing about zzdlus 
which would prevent it from taking the place of me as 


nihil does (5, 11, 7); though I cannot recall a passage 
where this occurs. 


Zbid. quod non solum mea sed etiam tua me expedis, gratum. 


Med. omits /wa, and it is obvious that some other word 
is omitted. The insertion by TP of eadem (sc. opera) is 
ingenious, and far superior to causa, proposed by Baiter 
and accepted by many editors. But I think the missing 
word is ve as Koch suggested. Many passages will occur 
to a reader of the Letters in which Cicero thanks Atticus 


in this way for monetary aid. Cf. especially 11, 2, 1 and 
13, 32, 3. 


Jbid. § 2. Quintus filius usque Puteolos, mirus ciuis, ut tu 
Fauonius Asinium dicas, et quidem duas ob causas et ut mecum et 
ut oretoacGa uolt cum Bruto Cassio. 


So Med. Of course, B. ef Cassio must be read; and u/ 
should be struck out before omstcacOa: (with TP). We then 
have a change of construction of a type not uncommon in 
Cicero; cf., for example, Verr. 2, 5, 112 non solum ut 
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laederet . . . uerum scripsit. Many, and for the most 
part desperate, have been the efforts to extract sense 
out of Fauuonius Asinium. The old opinion that Cicero 
wrote Fauonium Asinium as the equivalent of Pompeianum 
Caesarianum, “ facing both ways,” will not stand examina- 
tion. Asinius Pollio, himself a notorious sitter on the fence, 
will not balance Favonius, the fanatical partizan of the 
senate. I believe Cicero wrote /Fauoni simium; he calls 
young Quintus “the ape of Favonius,” just as Favonius 
himself had been dubbed “the ape of Cato.” In Fam. 7, 
2, 3 where Clodius and Bursa are compared, the word 
simiolus is applied to the latter. So Regulus called Fabius 
Rusticus “ Stoicorum simia” (Plin. ep. 1, 5,2). The phrase 
in our passage accords with the humour of the context. 
In the letter which follows (16, 1, 6) Cicero alludes to a 
promise made by young Quintus that he would behave 
himself as a very Cato. A similar reference to Cato as 
the moral standard incarnate is found in 1, 14, 6, where 
Cornutus figures as “ Pseudo-Cato.” And I still think 
(see “Classical Review,” xi. p. 351) that the flippant 
Caelius wrote in Fam. 8, 17, 2 of the old ladies babbling 
about him as a regular Cato (warrant anus me Catonem for 
arruntanum me Catonem). The reading Fauonius Asinium 
here may have been partly caused by the fact that in 
12, 38, 2 young Quintus is brought into connexion with 
Asinius. 


J. S. REID. 





THE TRADITION OF MUIRCHU’S TEXT. 


§ 1. 7 relation of the Brussels to the Armagh copy 

of Muirchu’s Life of St. Patrick does not seem 
to have been fully discussed. It was, of course, obvious 
that the copy in the Codex Bruxellensis (eleventh century) 
was taken from a fuller text than that which is preserved 
in the Codex Armachanus (A); but the recognition of this 
fact is far from exhausting the question as to the relation 
of that fuller text to our Armagh text. For we have to 
consider not merely larger lacune, but variations. Now, 
the variations are of such a kind that, if we were to 
assume the Armagh manuscript to represent faithfully 
the author’s original text, we should have to say that the 
Brussels document is derived from the work of a scribe 
who was again and again forgetting that he was a scribe, 
and imagining that he was a compiler, and that his 
function was not merely to copy, but to paraphrase and 
improve his original. In fact, on this assumption, the 
Brussels MS. (B) in certain passages has as much, or as 
little, right as corresponding parts of the Life by Probus 
to be considered a reproduction of Muirchu’s text. But 
we have no title to make such an assumption. We are 
not justified in supposing that all cases of important vari- 
ation are cases of deliberate alteration. As the archetype 
of B was independent of A, it is clear that B represents so 
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far a different tradition, and furnishes a valuable control 
of the older MS. But in order to exercise this control, and 
attempt to reconstitute Muirchu’s text, the question must 
be discussed as a whole. 

§ 2. Besides textual variations in the stricter sense, we 
have to deal with certain remarkable differences in the 
order of the sections, and we may take these first. In the 
Armagh MS. the first eight folia (of which 1° is lost) are 
occupied with Muirchu’s Life. But the work as here pre- 
sented is incomplete, for it does not contain Muirchu’s 
Preface and the Table of Contents to Booki. The following 
eleven folia contain the memoir of Tirechan and other 
notes about Patrick, and then fol. 20 supplies the missing 
Preface and Table. It seems clear that the scribe, when 
he began to write his MS., was not in possession of this 
initial part of the -Life, and that, having subsequently 
discovered it, he inserted it supplementally. The question 
arises, whether he had recovered a missing leaf of the 
same MS. which supplied him with the rest of the text, or 
had obtained access to another complete copy.' There is 
one circumstance which suggests the second alternative. 
The order of sections in the Table of Contents differs at 
one point from the order of sections in the text— 


Table of Contents. 


De Macc Cuill. De Macc Cuill. 
De fabula Dairi. De gentibus lab. d. dominica. 
De gentibus laborantibus die dominica, | De fabula Dairi. 


Order in Armagh Text. 


If we could absolutely eliminate the possibility of 
scribal errors, we could infer, from this divergency, that 


1 T observe that this suggestion was 
made by the editor of Documenta de 
S. Patricio in Analecta Bollandiana, 
t. I, p. 542. To this edition, by 
Rev. E. Hogan, I am indebted for 
the readings of B. For the text of A, 
I collated the Ms., and I have been 


able, through the kindness of Dr. 
Gwynn, to consult the proofsheets of 
his forthcoming edition. But, for the 
reader’s convenience, I generally refer 
to the pages of the text in the Rolls 
series (ed, Stokes). 
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the text to which the Table belonged differed from the text 
of our MS. It is also to be observed, that B (1) agrees 
here! with the /ex¢ of A, and (2) differs in the order of other 
sections from the Table of Contents. Unfortunately, these 
other sections are just those which have been omitted by 
the Armagh scribe. 


Table of Contents. Order in B. 


De morte Moneisen. | De morte Monesan. 
De eo quod s. P. uidit caelum apertum. | De Corotico. 
De conflictu P, aduersum Coirthech. De caelo aperto. 


And while these three sections inthe Table of Contents 
come at the very end of Book i., and follow the section De 
fructifera terra tn salsuginem uersa, they appear in B 
immediately after the section De doctrina et baptismate 
Patricit, preceding the sections on Maccuill, Daire, the 
men who worked on Sunday, and the miracle of the salt 
marsh. If, for brevity’s sake, we symbolize by L the 
triplet a Maccuill, 6 Daire, c Sunday labour; by N the 
triplet 7 mors Moneisen, 7 heavenly vision, 7 Coroticus ; 
and by M the miracle of the salt marsh; then B differs 
from the Table of Contents in the order of L[M]N, of adc, 
and of /mn— 


Zable of Contents. | B. 
LMN | NL[M] 


abc acb 
Imn | lnm 


The Armagh text agrees with B, against the Table of 
Contents, in acd; but, as it does not contain /m , we are 
left in doubt how much this agreement means. Though it 
is obviously impossible to know whether the MS. from which 
the Armagh text was copied presented / mx or /um, the 


1 In Anal. Boll., op. cit., p. 568, obviously be ‘* 23, 24 (ex parte).”’ 
note (a), ‘24, 23, (ex parte),”’ should 








problem regarding L MN or NI M is one which does not 
entirely defy a conjectural solution. 

§ 3. Let us assume as a hypothesis, that the first 
gathering of the manuscript ®, from which Ferdomnach 
copied Muirchu’s work, was a quaternion, and that this 
quaternion had lost the diploma which contained the Pre- 
face, the Table of Contents, and the triplet N, the Preface 
and Contents occupying fol. I., and N occupying fol. vill, 
the other leaf of the outer plicature. The circumstance 
that N contains somewhat more matter than the Preface 
and Contents is not an objection to this hypothesis; for 
the space required by the title of the work, and by the 
tabular arrangement of the Contents, would account for 
the difference. Making the assumption, we may ask 
whether the intervening folia I1.-vII. could have accommo- 
dated the text of the Life upto the point at which N begins, 
in either order, LM N or NLM. The answer will confirm 
or disprove the hypothesis, and may also show whether ® 
agreed or not with the arrangement of B. If we had todo 
with printed matter, we might compute this with the 
nicest precision; but as the amount of matter in the pages of 
a MS, may vary considerably—e.g. in A, where the columns 
vary in the number of lines, and the lines of different 
columns in the average number of letters—we may be 
content with an approximate calculation. 

Having estimated roughly the number of letters in 
each column from fol. 2 to the middle of fol. 5 v° 4 in the 
Armagh MS., and likewise the number of letters in the 
missing portion, which was contained in the lost fol. 1 and 
is preserved in the Bruxellensis, I found that the total 
number of letters in the text of the hypothetical ff. 11.-v1. 
would have been about (15,780 + 3,670) 19,450. In other 
words, each fol. would have contained on an average about 
3,340 letters. Now, N amounts to about 3,100 letters, and 
therefore might well have occupied fol. vu. For the 
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difference, considering the rough nature of the calculation, 
and the fact that the columns of A vary between goo and 
1,200 letters, is really insignificant. 

It follows that our hypothesis, that the first gathering 
of ® was a quaternion, and that its first plicature contained 
the missing parts of A, will work perfectly, if we suppose 
that ® had the order NLM; it will not work with the 
order LM N. 

There is, however, another possibility which must be 
regarded. If we suppose that the first gathering of ® was 
a quinion, we find, by a similar computation,’ that ff. 1.- 
IX. would have approximately contained the text of the 
Life up to the end of f. 7 r° of A, and thus N might have 
filled f. x., and the loss of the missing parts in A would 
be equally well explained. In this case the order would 
have been LMN (not NLM). The reason for preferring 
the former hypothesis is that the quaternion was a far more 
usual gathering than the quinion. 

On either hypothesis the defects of the Armagh text 
are explained. And we may draw the corollary, that the 
Preface and Table of Contents, which the scribe Ferdom- 
nach subsequently added in f. 20, were copied by him from 
a different MS., and not from the lost sheet. For the pre- 
sumption is, that in the latter case he would not have 
omitted to append also the edifying sections contained in 
the other leaf, vill. (or X.), of the recovered plicature, 
whereas in the case of a whole MS. a particular portion in 
the middle of the text would not have invited his attention. 

§ 4. It is worth while showing—for through an accident, 
it admits of proof—that this other MS., which I will call ¥, 
was not the original Ms. of the author. In f. 20 r° 4, in 
the Table of Contents, we find the entry De morte monetsen 


1 The additional text up to the foot case there are 8 folia, gives 3,375 for 
of f. 7 r° 4 brings the number of letters one folium, practically the same as in 
up to about 27,000; which, asinthis the other case. 
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in a wrong place, 1. 8 from foot, as well as the full entry, 
De morte monetsen Saxontssae, in the right place, 1. 3 from 
foot. The cause of the error is manifest. A scribe, having 
written De maccuill et conuersione eius ad uerbum Patrictt, 
raised his eyes from his own MS, to that which he was 
copying, and his eyes caught the words ad werbum Patricit 
four or five lines below, where they are followed by De 
morte moneisen, which he accordingly proceeded to write; 
but before he had written Saxonzssae he discovered his 
mistake, and reverted to the proper entry, De fabula dairi, 
but without erasing De morte monetsen. Now, the scribe 
who committed this inadvertence was not Ferdomnach ; 
for Ferdomnach has attached his mark of query, z, to the 
entry, showing that he was puzzled by it. We infer that 
it was due to the scribe of ¥, and therefore ¥ must have 
been copied from an older Ms, 

§5. To return to the question of the order of LM N, if 
we examine the sections /mm, which are omitted in A, we 
find that they are more in harmony with N L M than with 
LMN. The first sentence of /(Patricii . . . de uirtutibus 
pauca pluribus enarrare conabor) is appropriate as an 
introduction to the whole series of miracles, but inappro- 
priate if that section was not the first of the series. It suits 
the order NLM, but not LMN. In fact, if we could prove 
that LMN was the original order, we should be obliged 
to infer that the sentence Jtague uolente—conabor (and 
witur in the following sentence) was introduced by a 
redactor, to accord with his alteration of the order. 

§6. To sum up. The scribe of A had access to two 
Mss. of Muirchu’s Life. From one of these, #, in which 
the outer diploma of the first quaternion was missing, he 
copied the text of the Life (ff. 1-8); from the other, ¥, he 
added subsequently the Preface and Table of Contents 
(f. 20). The order of the portions L MN probably differed 
in® and ¥: © having NLM, and ¥—which was copied 
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from an older MS.—having L MN. Here ® agreed 
with B. 

§ 7. There is a notable difference between B and A in 
regard to the division of the Life into Books. In A the 
first Book ends with the miracle of the salt marsh, and the 
second Book begins with the section De Patrice? diligentia 
orationts. The Table of Contents (f. 20) bears out this 
division of the text. But in B, Book i. ends with the 
words seguentibus stgnis' (in the section de doctrina et baptis. 
mate), and Book ii. begins with the mors Monetsen section. 
It must be acknowledged that this distribution of the mate- 
rial is more natural and logical than the division in A; 
for Book i. thus consists of a continuous narrative, Book ii. 
of a miscellaneous collection of extra-chronological mir- 
acles.?- This was the division adopted by Probus, who, in 
the two Books of his work, made a large use of Muirchu. 
But though logically better, there is no likelihood that 
this was the original order adopted by the author. Had it 
been so, there is no discoverable motive for the appearance 
of the other order in A (® and ¥). But if the order of A 
was original, the readjustment is quite intelligible, as the 
improvement of an editor who perceived that the author’s 
division was awkward. What the author’s motive for his 
division may have been I have pointed out elsewhere. 
Book i. was written with the help of Bishop Aed; Book ii. 
by Muirchu unaided.° 

§ 8. Thereis another important discrepancy in arrange- 
ment between A and B. In Book i.,immediately after the 
section de morte Milcon, B has a section headed de ebd. 
Frequentia cum Patricio et relig. This section, beginning 
Ad omissa tterum recurrat oratio, and ending fructum feli- 
cissimum obtinent, is not found in this place in A, but 


1 The clause which ends with these Book ii. is entirely lost in B. 
words is taken from Mark xvi. 20. 3 See the Guardian, November 27, 
2 The part corresponding to A’s 19OI. 
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occurs there, awkwardly enough, at the end of Book ii. 
(f. 8 v°), where it is introduced by //erum recurrat oratio, 
without the words ad omissa. The subject of the section is 
the frequent converse of Patrick with the angel. We are 
met by the question, what is the genuine position of this 
paragraph? It must be allowed that it is equally out of 
place in B and in A, and this is acknowledged by cterum 
recurrat oratio. 

It is not difficult to discover where this piece belongs. 
There is one appropriate place for it, namely, at the end of 
the section De primo ztinere (f. 3 r° a; Rolls ed., p. 276). 
The last section of this sentence is: de guo monte . 
uidit anguclum Victoricum in conspectu eius ascendisse in 
caclum. Were it would evidently have been strictly rele- 
vant to proceed (omitting z/erum recurrat oratio) Anguelus 
in omni seplima die, &c. Is it possible that the paragraph 
was intended to be inserted here? It is better to ask the 
question in the form: what position did the paragraph 
occupy in the author’s MS.? The answer undoubtedly is: 
the same position which it occupies in A. For (1) if it 
had come where it comes in B, there is no reason why it 
should have been removed in A tothe end of Book ii. ; 
whereas an editor-copyist, finding it obviously out of place 
at the end of the Life, might have transferred it to what he 
considered an appropriate place. And (2) it is difficult to 
conceive why the author should have added this paragraph 
to the section de morte Milcon, and not to the immediately 
preceding section, to which, as we have seen, it naturally 
belongs. On the other hand, we can understand that, 
when he had finished the Life, Muirchu discovering that he 
had omitted the material of this paragraph, might append 
it in his MS. with cferum recurrat oratto, and possibly 
with some signs to indicate where it ought to have come 
into the text. The editor-copyist, who is responsible for 
the order in B, while he recognised that the section was 
N2 
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misplaced, did not discover its true place, though he came 
very near it. We may guess how this happened. The 
author may have inscribed a mark, or note, on the page of 
his MS., which contained both the end of the section De 
ttinere, and the whole of the section de morte Milcon, to 
show that the paragraph, which was to be found at the 
end of the work ought to have been inserted on this page; 
and an error may have arisen as to the point at which the 
insertion should be made, 

My arguments that B (which inconsistently retains the 
[ad omissa] iterum vrecurrat oratio) does not present the 
original order, are corroborated by the fact that, at the 
end of the paragraph, it has orandi locus est, which seems 
to reveal the circumstance, that the passage has been 
transferred from the end of the document. 


§ 9. In these matters of arrangement, then, I conclude 
that A represents faithfully the text of the author, while B 


is derived from a text in which the transcriber took liber- 
ties with the original. This being so, we may be ready to 
believe that he may have dealt more or less freely with the 
text too, and in a certain class of variants to accept A as 
presenting the genuine text, and reject the readings of B 
as the alterations of an editor-copyist. Such cases are the 
following :— 


Af. 21° 5 B (Ann. Boll., p. 555) 


Cum omni uelocitate flatuque pros- prospero itinere mare nostrum per- 
pero mare nostrum contendit. uenit. 


In illis autem diebus quibus haec In illis itaque diebus quibus uenit 
gesta sunt in praedictis regionibus fuit | Patricius ad Hiberniam insulam regna- 
rex quidam magnus ferox gentilisque | bat Logere filius Nehil in loco Temori 
imperator barbarorum regnans in Tem- | qui tunc erat caput vegnz! Scotorum, 
oria, quae erat caput Scotorum, Loi- | vir magnus et gentilis feroxque. 
guire nomine, filius Neill, origo stirpis | 
regiae huius pene insolae. | 


1 vegni is probably part of the original text, and has fallen out in A. 
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Af. 2y°6 
De his ista sufficiant 


Af.3ra 


Sed uolens cito ire ut uissitaret prae- 
dictum hominem Milcoin et portaret ei 


1b. 
coepit per terras diregere uiam in 
regiones Cruidnenorum 


wb. 
ad uissum primum illius regionis 
ilico sub oculis rogum regis incensum 
intuitus 
A f. 31°} 


quod pasca primum Deo in nostra 
Aegipto huius insolae uelut quondam 
in Genesseon celebratum est. 


7b. 


hance magnam [resurrectionis] Do- 
mini sollempnitatem 


A f. 3 v9} 


in domu regia 


Af.4r°a@ 


ut ollim Erodis et omnis ciuitas 
Temoria 


Af. 4veb 


adueniente ergo eo in caenacolum 
Temoriae 


A f. 5 v° a-b 


omnis ciuitas 


B (p. 557) 
Satis de hoc diximus 


B (p. 558) 
Sed cito uoluit uisitare Miluch et 
portare ei 


10. 


| uenit in regionem Crunneorum 
' 


B (p. 559) 
| qui inde uidit rogum regis incensum 


2. 
quia primum pasca quasi filiis Israhel 
in Egiptum sicut legimus in Genesim 
in nostra insula, 


B (p. 560) 
hanc maximam resurrectionis Domini 
festivitatem 


B (p. 561) 
in palatio regis 


B (p. 562) 
et omnes optimates 


B (p. 565) 
Eo ergo ueniente in palatio regis 


B (p. 568) 
omnes optimates 


§ 10. But while B is characterized by deliberate altera- 
tions like these, all its variations from A do not belong to 
this class. It can be shown that B is ultimately derived 
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from a MS. which was not only fuller than A, but contained 
a number of valuable variant lections :— 


Af.2ra 


Reuertere uero eo hinc et primo 
mari transito coeptoque terrarum itenere 
in Britonum finibus uita factus (with z 
in marg.) 


Af.2vwa 


resistentes turbas seducturum 


A f. 2 v°} 


ad extremum fretum quod est Brene 


Af. 3 ra 


credidit Patricio 


A f. 3 1°} 


inuenierunt consilium 


2b, 


liberari 


A f. 3. v° } 


Conuocatis —— regi! 
Af.4va 


per planitiem campi 


A f. 4.v° é 


regibus et principibus et magis 


1b, 
in Temoria 
1b 


coram omnibus nationibus 


1 For this passage, see_below, p. 192. 


| 


| 


| 


B (p. 553) 
sed reuertente eo ad illum qui misit 
eum, primo mari transito in Pictorum 
finibus uita functus est. 


B (p. 556) 
reges reststentes occisurum, turmas 
seducturum 


B (p. 557) 
in quodam fretu quod est Prenisse 


B (p. 558) 
credidit Patricio pre omnibus 


B (p. 559) 
ininierunt consilium [Zeg. inierunt] 


B (p. 560) 


caput draconis confringeret a seruis 
Dei excelsi celebrari 


B (p. 561) 
Conuocatisque —— omnibus 
B (p. 564) 
per planitiem campi maximi 
B (p. 565) 
regibus et principibus et magis ¢otius 
Hiberniae. 
2b. 
et uerbum Dei predicaret in Themoir.? 
7b. 


coram omnibus nationibus Hibernen- 


| sium tunc illic collectorum 


2 Cp. p. 562, Zemoir. 
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Af. 5 voA B (567) 
incendemini 


incendemini 7” conspectu altissimi 


wb. id. 
non tetigit eum ignis | 


non tetigit eum ignis omnino 
ib. | B (568) 
discendit ira Dei in uerticem suum | discendit ira Dei in populum im- 
| pium et quia discendet ira Dei 
in uerticem tuum [See below, p. 193.] 
Af. 5 voB ib. 


gentes babtizansque eas iens et docens omnes gentes bapti- 
zansque eas 


These are some of the instances in which B may help 
us to determine the true reading. The grounds for be- 
lieving that B has preserved the truth, or part of the truth, 
are not clear in some of these cases on mere inspection, 
but they will appear in the sequel. 


§ 11. We may now turn to the Life of Patrick by 
Probus (Vita 5 in Colgan’s Z7zas Thaumaturga), among 
whose chief sources was Muirchu, in order to determine 
the relation of the text which he used to Aand B. The 
following facts seem to be decisive :— 

1. The account of the angel’s hebdomadal visits occurs 
in Probus in precisely the same place (i. 31) in which it 
occurs in B, namely, between the section on Dichu and the 
section on the approach of Easter. It is to be observed 
that Probus connects the hebdomadal visits closely with 
Patrick’s sojourn in the land of Dichu, interpreting thus 
in illo loco, which really refers to Scirit. 

2. In the statement of Patrick’s intention to destroy 
idolatry at its centre, Probus, like B, has the metaphor of 
the dragon, which does not occur in A (see above, p. 182). 
See Prob. i. 32, ut iuxta Psalmistae uocem caput draconum 
confringeret Dominus. 


3- In the description of the council held by Loigaire, 
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Probus (i. 35) has the speech of the king, which is found in 
B, but not in A (see below, p. 192). 

4. The First Book of Probus terminates at exactly the 
same point where the First Book of Muirchu’s Life (which 
he is here following closely) terminates in B. 

5. Compare the following readings (Pr. = Probus) :— 

per plani campi A (Rolls ed. 279s): per planiciem campi B Pr. (i. 35). 

ipse A (280,12): ipsius B Pr. (i. 35). 

Erce A (281;): Here B, Hercus Pr. (i. 37). 

naturam A (28324): naturam suam B Pr. (i. 42). 

in partem domus A (2853): in p. d. aridae B, in p. d. aridam Pr. (i. 45). 
credere me A (28525) : mihi credere B Pr. (i. 46). 

praedicauit A (2863): praed. ubique B, praed. ubique in Hibernia Pr. (i. 47). 
Euoniam A (28832): Euanneam B, Euaniam Pr. (ii. 11).1 

These comparisons’® are amply sufficient to establish 
the fact that the Muirchu document (P), which Probus 
used, was closely related to B, not to A. On the other 
hand, it may be said that there are some indications that 
ii P was not absolutely identical with the text from which B 
is derived (B'). Thus we find: Legit mail Pr. i. 42 (Lucet 
mail A, 283,,); Loiet caluus B ;—in alternos animos agi- 
tatus Pr. i. 45°; in alternos annos A (284,;) and B ;—mirati 
Pr. i.43 and A(284,): mirate B;—ablative abs. construction 
(uestimento exusto) Pr. i. 45 and A (cassula—exusta, 
28512); Subj. and verb (cassula—exusta est) B ;—diues et 
honorabilis Pr. ii. 4, A (290,;): om. B;—eat quis cito Pr. ii. 5, 
and A (290,,): erat quis B. But these and one or two others 
amount to very little; the last two cases may certainly be 
discounted, as they may represent proprzz errores of B, and 
have nothing to do with the MS. from which it was copied. 
It is, in any case, safe to draw the conclusion that P and 
B! represent a common tradition, distinct from A (®). 






1 Two lines below, however, Pr. has example. 
in Evonensium ciuitate. 3 This may be a proprius error of P. 

*They are not exhaustive. Others For the distinction of P from B, see 
A will be found in the Daire section, for below, pp. 194-5. 
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§ 12. This conclusion has importance for the estimation 
of some readings in B. Thus the place named Ebmoria 
in A (272s) appears as Curbia in B. Hitherto this has 
been regarded as an important variant, offering a different 
place-name. But when we realise the relation of B to P, 
and find that Pr. gives Euboria, we may suspect that 
Curbia is nothing more than a mistake of the B scribe, 
arising from a confusion of ¢ with e (of which we have a 
converse example in Probus i. 27, if we can trust Colgan’s 
text, where cue/ennorum of B appears as eudlenorum). 

The close relation of the Muirchu portions of Probus 
to B also justifies us in correcting with caution some pas- 
sages in A where B deserts us. Thus in f. 7 r° d (Rolls 
ed, 29212) A has :— 


uelut amantissimaque ouis ; 


but Pr. ii. 8 gives welut oue mitissima mansuetissimaque. 
The original text, we may infer, had :— 


uelut [mitissim]a man[{sue]tissimaque ouis. 


Again, A (2932) has szwe manens (aut im ttinere pergens), 
where Pr. ii. 29 gives szwe im uno loco manens. It seems 
clear that 27 «20 doco was part of the original text. And 
29013, where A gives prorumperat, Pr. ii. 40 supplies the cor- 
rection proruperunt. Again, A (297m), Postquam autem tn 
caclum profectt sunt anguelt odorem suaurssimum, Pr. adds, 
ii. 36, 2uxta corpus in terra, and something of the kind 
seems required. 
In f. 8 r° } (296), A has :— 


sicut omnibus totius Hyberniae annis celebratur. 
But Pr. ii. 34 gives sicut tn omnibus Hiberniae fintbus cele- 
bratur. This enables us to restore the true reading : 


Sicut omnibus [finibus] totius Hyberniae [omnibus] annis celebratur.! 


' Finibus fell out through homeote- being superfluous was deliberately ex- 
leuton; and then the second omnibus  cised. 
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§ 13. The Second and Fourth Lives published in 
Colgan’s Zrias Thaumaturga are no less important, in fact 
they are more important, than Probus for the study of 
Muirchu’s text. It is, perhaps, in their relation to Muirchu 
that their chief importance lies. 

V, (as I may denote the Life which is second in 
Colgan’s order) is incomplete. It stops short at Patrick’s 
prophecy touching the seed of Loigaire—a point which 
corresponds nearly, though not quite, to the end of Booki. 
in B. In arrangement and diction it has a close resem- 
blance to the corresponding part of V,, so that it is clear, 
from the most superficial comparison, that they depended 
almost entirely on the same sources.’ 

V,, c. 1, coincides with V., c. 1, so far as Patrick’s 
birthplace is concerned ; but it contains an account of the 
origin of his family, and a statement as to his mother, 
which are not in V,; while V, has a notice of his sister 
Lupita not to be found in V,. But the point to be observed 
is, that while the text in V,, c. 1, flows on consecutively, 
V., c. 1, reveals shamelessly that it has been put together, 
as it were, with scissors and paste :— 


Natus est igitur in illo oppido Nemthor nomine: eratque illi soror Lupita 
nomine; cuius reliquiae sunt in Ardmacha. Patricius natus est in campo 
Taburniae. Campus autem tabernaculorum ob hoc dicitur, &c. 


The document begins with zgz¢ur, a particle of transition ; 
designates Nemthor as if it had been already mentioned ; 


1 For the text of Vg I have made _ (p. 49); f. 10 v° Mrechthan for Im- 
use of a MS. preserved in the British rechan (c. 37); f. 12 v° paululum (for 
Museum, Stowe 1054, which was not jpaulatim, c. 43) separati, and recum- 
known to Colgan. This Ms., while it dente (for reambulante, c. 44) rege; 
presents no serious variants, enablesus f. 21 vo ille Ciprianus nequissimus 
to control the text and correcta num- magus, where Colgan gives ile neq. 
ber of corrupt passages, Thus: f,41°  tyrannus magus (c. 82); quod herbas 
(c. 8) we find Postumianus in libris depastus (for dei pastus, c. 84) est; 
sanctissimi Martini for the unmean- _ f. 23 r° aequaliter te scimus (for sumus, 
ing Ogartini, which puzzled Colgan’ c. 91); &c. 
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omits to tellus who was born there; and in the next sen- 
tence goes on to state that Patricius was born at (for all 
we know) a different place.' The original compiler can 
hardly be entirely responsible for this, and it is easy 
enough to see that the notice of Lupita was a subsequent 
insertion, which obliterated the original sentence. If we 
compare V,, c. 1 ad fin.: Sanctus ergo Patricius in oppido 
Nemthor nomine... natus fuit. Quod oppidum in campo 
taburniae est, qui campus tabernaculorum dicitur, &c., we 
can infer that, before the introduction of Lupita, the text 
ran somewhat like this :— 


Natus est igitur in illo oppido Nemthor nomine Patricius, [id] est in campo 
Taburniae. Campus autem, &c. 


This is not quite so bad, but it is bad enough, and the 
original compiler must have taken it clumsily out of the 
text of a document similar to V,, though, as we shall see, 


not from V, itself.? 


1 That Colgan should have passed 
all this in silence is characteristic. 

*Colgan’s V3 contains the first 11 
chapters of V2 prefixed to a different 
Life. The slight differences are more 
trifling than are often found in two 
Mss, of the same work. In V3, c. 1, 
Patricius is sensibly added in the first 
sentence. In c. 4, while V4 gives the 
passage from the ‘‘ Confession ” more 
exactly, V2 and V3 agree in a looser 
quotation. At the end of c. 7, V3, 
like V4, has Zudentes which V2 omits ; 
but the omission may be due to an 
inadvertence of Colgan. So in c. 9, 
Vs and Vg have perambulante, V2 
ambulante; V3, V4 illam miserabilem 
causam, V2 i.m. cladem. In the same 
chapter V3 gives infestauit, beside V2 
inuasit, V4 inuaserat. These speci- 
mens (for others cp. especially c. 6) 
illustrate the relation of V3, c. I-10 to 


V2, c. I-10, and would not be incon- 
sistent with the view that the compiler 
of V3 made use of Colgan’s Ms. of Ve. 
In c. 11 there is a marked divergence. 
The texts are practically identical up 
to the words gui etiam [om. V3] centum 
annumerato [conn. V3] utroque sexu 
erant. Then V2 gives fidelius ut mtht 
uidetur (so V4) and in libris Episcopit 
(but V3 2” libris suarum Epistularum) ; 
and their loose inaccurate quotations 
from the ‘‘ Confession ” diverge. One 
point might be alleged for the possi- 
bility that the initial chapters added to 
Vs were copied from the actual Ms. 
from which Colgan printed V2. In 
c. 4 this Ms. and V3 agree in the error 
in libro Episcopi for in libro Episto- 
larum (so V4); while another Ms. of 
V2, to which Colgan refers, does not 
exhibit this blunder. 


pa oe hn eee 
Mi oevaPeeae oo 
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The miracles of the saint’s childhood, V., c. 2-10, V, 
c. 2-10, have been taken verbally from the same document, 
Here also the peculiarity of V, is relative prolixity; the 
miracles at the baptism are described at greater length 
(c. 3), and parallels (Jerome, Daniel, &c.) are added d propos 
of the wolf miracle (c.8). Moreover, V,has some miracles 
(c. 11-14) not given in V,. 

In the account of the captivity, V2, c. 11-18, V,, c. 15- 
21, the two narratives are closely parallel. But it is to 
be noted that, in Vy, c. 17, and V2, c. 13, the passage from 
the Confession concerning Patrick’s instance in prayer is 
cited in different words, and V, adds that Patrick did not 
write this cawsa tactantiae. V., c. 15, has a clause on the 
relics of Miliucc’s children at Granard, which is not in V,, 
and V,, c. 21, omits the incident of the pursuit of Patrick 
by Miliucc’s servants. 

The next chapters, V;, 19-20, Vy, 22-24, do not coin- 
cide, though the same events are recorded. V,, c. 22, has 
the story of the man with the cacabus (found in the Tri- 
partite Life); this does not appear in V,. The following 
chapters of V,, 25-28, have the same origin as V;, 21-24.' 
But the failure of Palladius is not described in the same 
way, and V, (c. 28) adds a remark about the reliquiae of 
Sylvester and Solinus, which is not in V2, c. 24. V, has 
also an alternative account of the death of Palladius. At 
this point V, inserts stories (c. 29, 30) of the staff of Jesus, 
and a miracle of Patrick on the north coast of Gaul, which 
do not appear in V;. 

From here to the end of V, these Lives are closely 
parallel; V., 25-41 = Vy, 31-49. The following are the 
chief differences :— 


Va, c. 37, gives in full the story of Bishop Loarn, only alluded to in Va, c. 31. 
V4, c. 38. Here there is a difference in the order. The notice of Loigaire 


1 V4, 26, is the same as V2, 22, but verbally diffuse. 
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and the prophecies which appears in the Muirchu order in V2, c. 27, has been 
transposed to this place in V4. 

Vi, c. 43, omits the incident of the cervi cum hinnulo. 

Vi, c. 44, in the account of Patrick’s coming to Tara, adds ‘‘ that he might 
preach the word ’’; and omits the Dubthach incident. 

Vi, c. 49, adds that Loigaire was baptized. 

V2 contains some Irish sentences (c. 32, 34, and so too c. 20) which do not 
appear, or appear in a Latin equivalent, in V4. 


This summary will give a general idea of the relation 
of V, to Vy. It can easily be shown that V, is not derived 
from V2, nor V, from V,. The additional miracles of 
Patrick’s boyhood recounted in V, show that this part is 
not taken from V,. Moreover, in the parts dependent on 
Muirchu, while V, contains several things that are not in 
V,, and, on the whole, keeps closer to Muirchu; on the 
other hand, there are some passages in which V, is nearer 
to the original.’ V,and V,, therefore, had a common source, 
which we may designate as W. 


§ 14. We have now to consider the relation of W to 
Muirchu. The portions directly taken from the Muirchu 
source are these :— 


V2 26-30 = V4 31-36 = A 27230-2776. 
V2 34-41 = V4 39-49 = ,, 2782-2862. 


Further, V,, 22, = V,, 26, and V2, 23, depend mainly on 
Muirchu.? 
In the first place, I may show that, for these portions 


1 Thus, V4, c. 31,is nearer the Muir- clausesare absent in V2. It is equally 


chu text in the passage on Patrick’s 
ordination than V2, c. 26. In V4, c. 38, 
we find haec autem sunt uersiculi uerba 
propter linguae idioma non tam mani- 
festa (cp. A 27417 and B) which V2, 
c.270mits. V4, c. 36, instrumento sub- 
Stantiae, asin A (27622), but V2 sub- 
stantia (as B). V4, c. 36, has et his 
dictis—crucis, as in A (2776), and c. 41 
ut olim Erodis as A (2792); both 


obvious that V2 is not derived from V4. 
The Irish bits in V2, the omission of inci- 
dents which are reproduced in V4 from 
the Muirchu source, the fact that Vz 
adheres to the Muirchu order of the 
prophecies of Loigaire’s magicians, 
these leading points could be reinforced 
by a number of minor verbal indications. 
*Va2, 21 (V4, c. 25) depends, not on 
Muirchu, but on the ‘* Confession.” 


ae mak wae eae 


3 ath sep e etp cake eretrs aur pale 


ie 
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W differed from A, and from Band P. The following 
comparisons will make this clear :— 


V2 and V4 


V2 


27, V4 38 et veneficos et incanta- 
tores 

V2 27  Leogarius nomine cuius sedes 
erat et sceptrum regale in Temoria; 
Vi 38 L.n.c.s. et sc. r. in quodam 
monte qui Temoria uocatur fuerat 

V2 and Vy 72. 
corona decorata cumque (et cum Vj) 
baculo curuati capitis cantabitque nefas 
ex sua mensa de orientali parte domus 
suae respondente tota familia fiat, fiat 


V2 28, V4 31 in regione Lagenorum 
(V4 Laginiensium) 

V2 35, Va 41 sederunt iuxta praecep- 
tum maiorum 

V2 35 uaticinabimur, V4 41 rationa- 
bimur [sic] 

V2, V4 subulcus 

V2 iustae naturae Vj, iusti 

V2, V4 prospicere (faciem Patr.) 

V2 qui Patricio praedicanti fidem 
Trinitatis credidit et baptizatus est, 
V,Cui S. Patricius praedicans s. Trini- 
tatis fidem cr. e. b.e 


Veniet uir cum | 


A; B;P 


A 27325 et incantatores; so B. 


A 27322 regnans in Temoria quae 
erat caput Scotorum, L. nomine filius 
| Neill. For B see above, p. 180. 

A 27419 adueniet asciciput cum suo 
ligno curui capite ex sua domu capite 
perforato incantabit nefas a sua mensa 
ex anteriore parte domus suae respon- 
debit ei sua familia tota fiat fiat. So 
B; and P (Pr. i. 26, with the variants 
artis caput ; praecurui capitis ; ex eo 
omnis domus erit cap. perf. ; ex sua m.) 
|} A 27512 in regiones Coolennorum, 
B Cuelenorum ; so P (Eudl. Pr. i. 27), 

A 28019 sederunt iuxta; so B; sede- 
runt iuxta locum, Pr. i. 36 

A 28013 and P  sermocinabimur; 
-itur B 

A 27527 B porcinarius 

A 2752s B natura boni 

A 2762 B uidens 

A 276, Et praedicauit P. fidem illi 
et ibi credidit Patricio ; so B with error 
| patris for Patricius, and si fidem for 
| Jfidem illi. 





V2 30 and V4 34 have parts of deferre where A 2767 and B have parts of 


portare; both have per terram for per terras, A 2769; both insert here sciens 
auaritiam eius. V2 30and V4 35 have audiens seruum suum uenisse (A 2761; and 
B iterum, apparently for iturum) ; and sectam quam nolebat . . . coleret (A 2761s 
and B, morem quem nolebat faceret). V2 24 and V4 39 insert Hoc autem audito 
gentes ad quas missus est cum rege suo inierunt consilium quid de nouo quod 
contigit facerent. Nz 35 and V4 31 describe the two magicians as im magica arte 
(magicae artis V4) excellentibus (not in A 2805, B), and in the same passage 
describe Loigaire as rex superbus stipatus sociis (not in A B). 


V2 35, Va 31 trucidabimus 

V2 7b. secundum morem illorum con- 
gruum atque omen aptum, Vj, 2d. s. ill. 
morem cognitum a. 0. a. 


A 280;, B and P occidemus 
A 280; secundum congruum illis 
sensum (om, B). 





























to A B' :— 
V2 c. 28. 


primitus hominem cui ser- 
uierat baptizandum, 


petitque 
aquilonares Scotiae partes 
ubi Miliuc habitabat con- 
donans ei geminum serui- 
tutis pretium  terrenum 
utique et caeleste ut de 
jugo diaboli liberaret eum 
cui ante captiuus erat. Ita- 
que nauigans secus orient- 
alem plagam Hiberniae 
proram nauis conuertit ad 
insulam aliam minimam 
quae de eius nomine appel- 
latur. 


ubi uisum est sibi ipsum | 


The following passage will further illustrate both the 
mutual relation of V, and V,, and their common relation 


V4, C. 31-32. 





et uisum est ei ut ad 
hominem cui in inuentute 


| seruiuit primitus exiret ut 
| ei uerbum uitae praedica- 


turus ad fidem Christi 
conuerteret. Hine petiuit 
aquilonares partes Hiber- 
niae ubi Milicon habitabat, 
condonans ei geminum pre- 
tium terrenum utique atque 
caeleste ut de diaboli iugo 
illum liberare potuisset. 
Itaque nauigans secus ori- 
entalem Hiberniae plagam 
proram nauis ad quandam 
insulam minimam conuertit 
quae de eius nomine appel- 
latur. 


§ 15. These comparisons amply suffice to prove that W, 
the common source for the Muirchu portions of V, and V,, 
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A 27513-21. 


ubi uissum est ei nihil 
perfectius esse quam ut 
semet Ipsum primitus re- 
demeret 
et inde appetens 
sinistrales fines ad illum 
hominem gentilem Mil- 
coinapud quem quondam 
in captiuitate fuerat por- 
tansque geminum serui- 
tatis pretium terrenum 
utique et caeleste ut 
de captiuitate liberaret 
illum cui ante captiuus 
seruierat, ad anteriorem 
insolam quae eius nomine 
usque hcdie nominatur 
prurim nauis conuertit. 


was not a MS. of Muirchu’s Life, but a document which was 


sometimes a free paraphrase, sometimes a close copy of 
Leaving aside the question, whether W was 


that Life. 


simply a paraphrase of Muirchu, with amplifications and 
omissions, or also contained, like V, and V,, other matter 


not found in Muirchu, I go on to show that the Ms. ‘of 


Muirchu (let us denote it by Y), on which W was based, 


was closer to BP than to A. 


1. A 27226, in Britonum finibus ; BP W, in Pictorum finibus (V2, c. 23, in 
Pictauorum finibus; V4, c. 28, in regione Pictorum). 


2. A 2747, resistentes turbas seducturum; B, reges resistentes occisurum 


turmas seducturum ; W,r. r. o. turbas s. (V4, resist. reg. occ. turbas seducturum ; 


nearer, 


V2, reges occ. turbas seducens).? 


‘Cp. Probus i. 27, in some points 





2 We may infer from W that ¢urmas 
is a proprius error of the scribe of B. 
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3. A 27523, ad extremum fretum quod est Brene (se immisit) ; B, ad extremum 
in quodam fretu quod est Prenisse ; W, ad extremum in quoddam fretam quod 
est Brenesse (V2; so V4, c. 33, but with Brenasse), 


4. In reference to Dichu’s conversion, B adds pre omnibus, which is not in 
A (2765). It was represented in W by primus Scotorum per Patricium confessus 
est (V2 29, Va 33)- 


5. A 2765, requiescit ; BW, mansit. 


6. In the passages corresponding to A 27724-28, V2, c. 24, and V4, c. 39 
(omitting the wedge metaphor) have the dragon metaphor, which we found in B 
and P. It is noteworthy that V4 adds the same reference as Probus (see above, 
p. 183), zuxta uocem psalmistae. 


7. The position of the paragraph concerning the angel visits (see above, 
pp. 179, 183) was the same in W asin BP. See V2, c. 33. 


It is possible that some of these instances are cases of 
error due to the scribe of A (not the scribe of ©); but they 
all go to show that W belongs to the B tradition, and not 
to the A tradition. In the following two cases also, the 


scribe of A may be the culprit. 


8. A 28215, ab oculis regis; B, ab oculis regis dempti! ; W (V2, c. 37), a. 0. 
r. dempti sunt. 


9. 
A (27910)- B (p. 561). Probus (i. 35). Vz (c. 34). V, (c. 40). 


Conuocatisque| Conuocatisqueom-| Conuocatisquese-| Rex quoque con-| Et conuocatis se- 
senioribus et|/nibus maioribus ad|nioribus et maiori- | uocatis senioribus et | nioribus ac magis ad 
maioribus natu|regem et senioribus | bus, rectoribus quo- | magisdixiteis: Quid|regem, dixit eis, 
regi uesciisse, | et magis dixit ei rex :| que, necnonet magis|est hoc? aut qua| Quid est hoc? aut 

c. |Quis est qui hoc|ad regem, dixit ad|causa factum est,|/qua causa factum 

nefas ausus est fa-|eos rex: Quid est|potestis scire? Quis|est, potestis nosse? 
|cere in regno meo;|hoc? Quis est qui|ausus est hoc facere | Quis est ausus facere 
yereat ille_ morte.|haec tanta ausus est|in regno meo? Qui-|in  regno meo? 
Ee respondentibus | facere in regno meo?|cumque est reus est | Quicumque est reus 
omnibus _ nesciisse, | pereat illede populo| mortis. At seniori- | est mortis. Ac seni- 
&e. suo. Respondenti-|bus fatentibus  se|oribus fatentibus se 
bus autem omnibus | nescire, &c. nescire, &c. 
senioribus et maiori- 
bus natu regi se 
nescire, &c. 


It is manifest here that some lines fell out through an 
oversight in A (or #), and our data enable us to restore 


1 « dempti vel derepti,” Anal. Boll., i., p. 564. V2 confirms dempti. 
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the text with some approach to certainty. Let us first 
restore the reading of W, as follows :— { 
Et conuocatis senioribus et magis ad regem, dixit eis: Quid est hoc ? aut qua 


causa factum est, potestis scire? Quis est ausus hoc facere in regno meo? 
Quicunque est, reus est mortis. At senioribus fatentibus se nescire, &c. 






The text of A may be thus corrected :— 











Conuocatisque senioribus et maioribus natu [et magis, dixit eis rex: Quid 
est hoc? Quis est qui hoc nefas ausus est facere in regno meo? pereat ille 
morte. Et respondentibus omnibus senioribus et maioribus natu] regi nesciisse 


[se] &c. 


eee 


SE ee 


The corruption was due to homeceoteleuton. 


10, Again, for another error due to homeeoteleuton in A 285)7 it is impossible 
to conjecture whether A or @ is to blame. A here has im uerticem suum, 
instead of in Populum inpium, et perierunt multi ex eis, &c. . . . in uerticem 
tuum as in B (see above, p. 183), in P (Pr. i. 46), and in W (V2 41, V4 49). 

11. After e¢ sic simul incendemini in A 28431, there was another clause in 
common source (X) of B, P, W, as is proved by their agreement. V2 has e¢ 
iudicemini ab (leg. 2) altissimi conspectu ; V4, et iud. in con, alt. ; Probus (i. 45), 
et iudicabimur in cons. alt. [cp. also Vit. Trip., p. 58]; B has 2” conspectu We 
altissimi, but e¢ tudicemini was obviously omitted (whether by B or B!), on i 
account of the homceoteleuton with zmcendement. We may suspect that the original 
reading was either ut in conspectu altissimi tudicemini, or et inc. a. iudicabiming, 
and that the omission of the clause in A was due to the same cause. 


EE 










Before going further, the results of our discussion may it 
be formulated by means of a genealogical table of Ne 
codices! — 







2 
(Ms. OF MUIRCHU.) 










. 
. 


® 
(A a! 1-8) 


“i 
V2 





2 The dotted lines in this table denote the possibility of intermediate Mss, 
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§ 16. Whether Y was identical with X, is a question 
which we have no means of answering. There are 
certain facts which suggest that, at all events, Y and P 
must be distinguished from B'. Thus P, i. 42, has puttula 
illa; V2, Cc. 38, Vy, c- 45, have tlla guttula, while B has gutta 
f.5 r°a(with A). Again, in the speech of Loigaire (of which 
the various versions are given above, p. 192), P and W are 
distinguished from B by having Quid est hoc? Butin such 
comparisons caution is required, for we may have to do 
with Aroprii errores of B, which have nothing to do with B’, 
For example, where A f. 3 r° a has congregato ad se omni 
instrumento substantiae suae, Probus, i. 29, and V,, c. 35, 
give exactly the same words. But B offers congregata tota 
substantia sua, as V2, Cc. 30, cong. ad se omni substantia sua. 
The explanation may be either that B' agreed with P and 
W in the reading of A (and Q), and that the change was 
due. to the scribe of B; or that the scribe of B' took a 
liberty with the text of X. 
V, was an independent, though similar, alteration. We 
have an instance of a froprius error of B in the same 
passage (three lines above), where it omits zx fine uitae, 
preserved in Wand P. Again, in f. 5 v° a, we find in A 
nunc aguam nunc ignem deum ueneratur, in B (p. 567) nunc 
aqua nunc igne dominum suum ueneratur. If we had no 
means of controlling B, we might imagine that here we 
had a different tradition. But as W (V:, c. 40 = Vi, c. 48) 
had the exact words of A, and Probus agrees (only omitting 
deum, i. 45), it is clear that X agreed with ®, and that B's 
reading is a proprtus error... Another and more defensible 
ground that could be urged for distinguishing B' from Y 


In either case the reading in 


1 Another instance is in A f. 5 v° d: 
et ibi crediderunt multi alii, where B 
omits multi alii, but Pr. i. 46 et alit 
multi crediderunt, V2 c. 41, Va, c. 49 
et multi, show that P and ¥ agreed 
with A. It is not quite so clear as to 


the variants in the preceding clause: 
A et conuertit (sc. rex], B et conuerst 
sunt [sc. sui]; but the fact that we 
find conuersus est in Pr. 7b, makes it 
doubtful whether X and @ differed 
here. 
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and P is the remarkable circumstance that B gives 7Z¢- 
mor in three cases, where A has Zemorta.' This lection 
was certainly in B’, and, one would suppose, goes back to 
X, but it does not appear in the other derivatives of X, 
namely, Pr., V2, Vs. The argument, however, is not con- 
clusive, for Zemozy may have appeared in P and Y, and 
have been Latinized by Probus and the compiler of W. 
The decisive reason for distinguishing B' from the other 
hypothetical MSs. is to be found in those cases of deliberate 
alteration which (see above, pp. 180-1) characterize B, but 
did not appear in Por W. As they cannot be due to the 
ignorant scribe of B, we must attribute them to B'. 


§ 17. We may now return to the important document 
W. The close parallelism between V, and V, throughout, 
and not merely in the Muirchu portions, makes it practi- 
cally certain that, in the other portions, too, they were both 
following W. It is at least a gratuitous hypothesis to 
suppose a second common source. The divergences can 
be explained, on one hand, by the deliberate omission of 
different parts of W by the compilers of V, and V,, respec- 
tively; on the other hand, by their occasionally inserting 
something from different sources. But it would be irrele- 
vant to my present subject to go into this more fully. It 
seems probable that the compiler of V, used W for parts of 
the later part of his work, where V, fails us. This may be 
inferred from the few chapters derived from a Muirchu 
source. Thus Vy, c. 63, profectus a Temoria praedicauit 
ubique; so B (p. 568),? but A (286,) omits wdigue. Vi, c. 81, 
enables us to detect some fropriz errores in B (e.g. the 
omission of sub sago iacentem, p. 569). Vs, c. 84, has guz 
postea Ardmacha nominatus est, corresponding to B’s hoc est 
Ardmache, p. 572; and guem Deo optulit beside B’s Deo 
oblatum a se, p. 573, and A’s guem dedit Deo (290s); also 


1 In another case (p. 555) B has: ix loco Temori. 2 Cp. Mark xvi. 20. 
Oz 
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repentina mors trruit with B and P, whereas A omits repen. 
tina. The probability is that V, derived these chapters 
also from W ; but, of course, we cannot be sure to what 
extent its author may have used other sources in the 
second part of his work. 


§ 18. It is unfortunate that W hardly offers any help 
for the criticism of the first part of Muirchu, which, in con- 
sequence of the loss of the first folio of A, depends entirely 
on B. Here W followed another source. Just at the end, 
however, the Muirchu source begins, and we can glean 
something. Thus, where B has (Amal. Boll. i. 551) Et 
erat annorum xxxla secundum apostolum in uirum per fectum 
et cetera usque plenttudints Christi, and Probus (i. 11) gives 
occurrensque in utrum p. in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis 
Christi, V, c. 25, has occurrens' s..A. in u.p., in mens. plen. 
aelatis Chr. Hence we may infer that P and W had cur- 
rens, in mensuram, and aefatis, and correct B accordingly. 
Again, B (55212) gives: 

Quendam sanctissimum episcopum Alsiodori ciuitate principem Germanum 
summum donum inuenit, 


which is clearly corrupt. P and W enable us to correct 
it partly— 


V2, c. 22, principem pene Galliarum omnium, V4, c. 26, pr. G. p. o., Probus, 
i., 21, omnium pene Galliarum primatem eximium. 


These texts do not explain donum tnuenzt, but they show 
that Galliarum pene omnium has fallen out in B after 
principem. 

I may notice that the (otherwise corrupt) reading 
Bannauem taburniae, to which the corrupt lection in B 
(Bannauem thabur indec) points, is confirmed, so far as the 
w is concerned, not only by Probus, but by W, as against 
taberniae, which we find in the text of the ‘ Confession,” 


1 Colgan’s text gives currens, but occurrens is preserved in Ms, Stowe 1054. 
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in Cod. Arm.; see V2, c. 1 (cf. Vs, c. 1), Vi, c. 1, 2% campo 
taburniae. The evidence of W here is particularly strong, 
because its compiler derived the name from /abernacula. 
There was therefore no motive to write w for an original e: 
on the contrary, there was every motive to write ¢ for z. 
The preservation of z in B, W, and P (Probus, Zzdurnzae) 
is therefore an important fact, and may induce us to 
regard daberniae in A (f, 21 r° @) as a less authentic 
reading, due to association with /aberna, tabernaculum. 


§ 19. It has been mentioned above that V, is dis- 
tinguished from V, by the occurrence of some passages 
in Irish. When we look more carefully into this we can 
hardly avoid concluding that the author of V, was ignorant 
of Irish, while the compiler of V, was an Irishman. I note 
the following points :— 

1. Three Irish bits in V,—(a) c. 20, incomplete in both 
Colgan’s MSS., as I understand him: the incident is de- 
scribed by a quotation from the ‘‘ Confession” in V,, c. 24; 
(b) c. 32, eseser endetchech Mochoe noendroma, in a paragraph 
which is omitted entirely in V4; (c) c. 34, zses¢ cndatmsir 
sindam dorighnedhned fers Temradht la Loegaire mac Netll 
ogus la firu Evreann. Nj, c. 40, states this in Latin, abbre- 
viating the statement of Muirchu. 

2. Vz, c. 24, names the churches of Palladius Zhech 
na Roman [sic] and Domnach ardec [sic], but V, has Domus 
Romanorum and Dominica Ardas 


3. V2, c. 15, has guae hodie ¢ Granatrd Chenel Cotrpri 


uenerentur. V,,c. 19, has vaguely guae omnia tuxta uerbum 

homints Det tmpleta sunt. 
4. Vi, c. 37, S. Patricius circumquoque praedicans per- 
uentt ad quoddam oppidum nomine Detrus in quo erat homo 
1 Archa in Ms. Stowe 1054; but was shorter, as there is too little room 


the last three letters are zz rasura for the last a. 
and in later ink; what was first written 


a enw a pe reehanee 


a Se ee iE ial aR ers CE 
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guidam potens Dorus uocabulo filius Trichmt; V., c. 31, Per 
rexit Patricius ad australem plagam praedicare Rus filio 
Trichem, qui futt tn oppido suo nomine Derluss tn austra- 
lem plagam. We may infer that the text of W presented: 


perrexit P. ad australem plagam praedicare doRus mac 
Trichim.' The compiler of V, knew that do was a preposi- 
tion, but the compiler of V, took Dorus to be the man’s 
name, though he knew the meaning of mac. 
partite Life,” p. 38.) 


(See “ Tri. 


5. Vz. has the nominative Miliuc rightly throughout. 
But V, has various forms, its author not knowing the 
difference between an Irish nominative and genitive. Thus 
Miluic (? -iuc), c. 16; Milchon, c. 20; Milico, c. 19; Meli- 
con, C.32,35.”. But these trisyllabic forms have an interest 
of their own. They, doubtless, preserve an older genitive 
than A/z/chon, a genitive with a transitional vowel, A/z/-con, 
of which the older form still was A/¢diconas. An exact 
parallel is Glasiconas, which occurs on stones at Ballin- 
taggart and Gurrane,’ from a nominative Glasiuc, which 
occurs in the Tripartite Life.‘ 

In the text of V, the Irish has been to some extent 
corrupted. But we are justified in concluding that W 
contained some Irish passages. Muirchu not only writes 
proper names in their Irish forms, but introduces some 
Irish words, especially prepositions, which look odd in the 
middle of a Latin sentence.’ The doRus of W is just like 
Muirchu’s duDzchozn (f. 2 v° b), or ha Slecbt (f. 4 v° b ad fin.), 


1Cp. Muirchu (A 27531): ¢dicauit 
domino suo duDichoin. 

2The Stowe MS. 1054 has Milico, 
Milicon throughout. 

’ Macalister, Studies in Irish Epi- 
graphy, i., p. 36, ii., p. 55. 

‘Glasiuc, p. 162. See Professor 
Rhys, in the Report of 46th meeting 
of Cambrian Arch. Assoc., Aug., 1891, 
p. 138. 


5It seems to me that this can only 
be explained by supposing that the 
parts of Muirchu’s Life in which these 
Irish forms occur were derived by him 
from material which was wholly or 
partly in Irish, The most remarkable 
case is in A f. 5 r°b, induxit niuem 
super totum campum pertinguentem 
ferenn, which presents a critical prob- 
lem. B has pertinguentem usque ad 
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which was copied by W (z.S/ezble V., c. 38). But W went 
further, and inserted whole sentences. In the first case, (a) it 
is possible that the Irish stood alone, without any Latin 
equivalent ; for the author of V, probably consulted a text 
of the ‘Confession,’ as well as W. In the second case, 
(6) the circumstance that V, omits the incident of Mochoe 
altogether suggests that the Irish clause was untranslated 
in Was in V,. In the third case, (c) however, we must sup- 
pose that the Latin of Muirchu was partly reproduced in 
W, and the Irish statement added. 


§ 20. This third case takes us into near range of an 
important question. This Irish sentence occurs in the 
middle of the portion of W which depends exclusively on 
the Muirchu source; yet there is no trace of it in either A 
or B. The idea at once occurs, that it was derived from 
one of the other sources (if there were more than one) from 
which W was compiled, and naturally from the same 


source which supplied the other Irish bits. Now, this 
source deserves particular attention. It was probably 
responsible for that part of W which corresponds to V3, 
C. 11-33, With the exception of the pieces which are directly 
taken from Muirchu. The compiler of W had both this 


zonas uirorum. But X (if not B') to answer this question affirmatively. 
probably had the Irish word; for Vy, Muirchu’s book was addressed to 
C. 30 ad uirorum femora pertinguen- Irish-speaking readers, and an in- 
tem suggests that ferenn was in W, _ terpretation was unnecessary. It is 


femora having arisen from ferenn. 
We have, therefore, reason to suppose 
that the reading of B should be er- 
tinguentem ferenn, id est usque ad 
zonas uirorum. ‘The Tripartite gives 
cotoracht fernu fer, ‘till it reached 
men’s girdles’ (p. 56). Did Muirchu 
write pertinguentem ferenn, as in A, 
‘reaching the girdle,’ and leave the 
word without the Latin interpretation 
which is added in B? I am inclined 


just as we, writing a Latin preface, 
might introduce an English word in 
italics without adding a Latin equiva- 
lent. On the other hand, it is very far 
from clear why this particular Irish 
word should be left untranslated, un- 
less (as Dr. Gwynn suggests) the 
ferenn differed from the criss = zona, 
and Muirchu was at a loss for a Latin 
equivalent. 


oe ee el rae pag renter te Sd Be er err 


aes ait Ree 
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source and Muirchu before him, and worked them into 
each other. Now, it has not been noticed, so far as Iam 
aware, that the non-Muirchu source in the portion of V,, V, 
relating to St. Patrick’s captivity has vestiges of consider. 
able antiquity. The name Patricius was Goidelicized into 
Cothraige (as Todd pointed out in 1856, Proceedings of 
R. I. A., vi. 294), and this name appears in a Latin form 
in V., V., Quadriga.'. Now, no one would have thought of 
Latinizing the name Cothraige, Codrige,’ as Quadriga, 
and the absurd etymology, which derived the appellation 
from serving four masters or households, made such a ren- 
dering all the more unlikely. Quadrzga evidently preserves 
a g-form of the name, older than Cothraige, namely Quad- 
rige, Quatrige, in which the a of Patrictus still appeared. 
This is confirmed by another g-form (which shows 0) 
preserved in V,, Quotirche.* If this had been originally 
written Cofir-, or Cothir-, there was no chance of its 
becoming guolir-, since the etymology connecting it with 
the Irish numeral (ce¢har-trebe dt-a fognad*‘) was a powerful 
protection for the c. We have here, undoubtedly, repre- 
sentatives of the original g-form in which Goidelic tongues 
adopted Patrick—the form in which it would appear in an 
Ogam inscription, just as the original form of cruzmthir 
(from Brythonic premter = presbyter) was qrimtir, or qrimi- 
tir, as it is written on the stone of Arraglen.’ There is 
not a trace of the ¢c form in V2, V,, that is, in W; andl 
cannot hesitate to conclude that this portion of W depends 


1 The author of V2,c.12 distinguishes (Rolls ed., p. 302), which seems to have 
the names Quadriga and Quotirche, arisen by a dittography from Cothircus 
explaining the former as given guéa or Cothiricus, which would correspond 
equorum quatuor domibus seruiebat, to Quotirche. We thus get as the 
the latter a seruiendo quatuor domibus. original form Quatrice (or Quatirice 
This distinction does not appear in Vy. with a parasitic vowel as in grimitir), 

? For this form, see gloss to 1]. 5 of as we should expect. 
hymn Genair Patraicc, Lib. Hymn., 4 Fiacc’s hymn, 1. 12. 

i. 97. 5 Macalister, op. laud., ii., p. 18. 
3Compare Tirechin’s Cothirthiacus 
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on a very ancient source, in which the g-form appeared— 
a source prior to Tirechan and Muirchu. 

But there are further traces of antiquity. It is note- 
worthy, that this name (not Patricius) was used in the 
part of W which related Patrick’s dealings with Miliucc 
(V,,c. 13-16; Va, c. 19). Miliucc sees Quadriga in a vision, 
and bids Quadriga come to him. Now, this is a touch 
which is not at all likely to have been introduced by 
alate compiler. It betrays the fact that the story had 
taken form at a very early period, long before the ridicu- 
lous derivation of Cothraige from serving four houses was 
invented. That derivation appears in Tirechan (seventh 
century)' and Fiacc’shymn. The story which realised that 
Miliucc knew Patrick as Cothraige must have been very 
much older. It was, in fact, chiefly by this story that the 


knowledge of this form of the name, which had yielded to 
‘Patraic,’ was preserved.? It is curious how the conscious- 
ness that Cothraige was simply Patricius vanished so com- 


pletely, that the statement was invented that the saint was 
first called Patricius on the occasion of his ordination as 
bishop. 

But this is not all. The account of Patrick’s adven- 
tures during his captivity has another trait of verisimili- 
tude, which confirms the conclusion that the legend grew 
up and was set down at an early date. As soon as Lupita 
recognises her brother cuz Succel uocabulum erat, he is no 
longer called Quadriga, but Succet: ef dimissus est Succet 
liber abtre (V2, c. 17).8 


1 Who derived it from a written 
document. 

* This comes out (1) in the popular 
derivation, which connected the name 
with P.’s captivity; (2) in the state- 
ments that he bore the name when he 
was with Miliucc. Z.g., in the Preface 
to the Hymn of Secundinus, where the 
four names are enumerated, we find: 


Cothraige nomen eius apud Miliuc 
(Liber Hymnorum, ed. Bernard and 
Atkinson, i., p. 6); and in a gloss on 
the Genair Patraicc hymn: Codrige a 
ainm inn-a doere i n-Erind (22., p. 97) ; 
V2, c. 12, illic (that is, with Miliucc) 
Quadrigae nomen accepit. 

3In Tirechan, p. 330 (Rolls ed.), 
Patrick appears as Succet in his inter- 
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§ 21. It may be concluded that the document on which 
W depended here was derived from a source not later 
than the sixth century. That original document was 
probably largely in Irish, with bits from the Confession 
in Latin. In the Miliucc episode a fragment of Irish is pre- 
served at the end of V.c. 15 (¢ Granatrd chenel Cotrpre\, 
which resembles the fragments in Muirchu and Tirechan. 
We have therefore apparently to do with an ancient Irish 
biography, or memoir, of St. Patrick, of which some Irish 
sentences were preserved in W, and have come down to 
us, in a modified form, in V,. One of these sentences was: 
“‘isisin indaimsir is ind am dorigned feis Temrach a 
Loegaire mac Neill ocus la firu Erenn,”? 

Now, if we reflect that the text of Muirchu cannot well 
be explained except by supposing that those parts in 
which Irish words and names occur were derived by him 
from material which was written in Irish, and which he 
worked up into Latin, the probability forces itself strongly 
upon us, that in this sentence we have a fragment of the 
source from which Muirchu derived his account of the 
Tara festival. If this inference is right, we have, at one 
point, a peep behind Muirchu, and a glimpse of his rela- 
tion to prior documents. We can also see more fully the 
meaning of his haec pauca de S. Patrica peritia et uirtu- 
tibus (A f. 20 v° a). He and Aed did not exhaust their 
material. There was much more contained in their source 
than Muirchu set down. 





§ 22, There is one other place in the Tara episode at 
which the compiler of W seems to have turned from 
Muirchu, which he was transcribing almost word for word, 
to consult the older document, which I suspect to have 
been Muirchu’s source. In the first part of the prophecy 





course with Miliucc. Cp. my remark  p. 248. 
in Eng. Hist. Review, April, 1902, 1 See Stokes, Trip., p. 40, n. 4. 
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of the Druids, W diverges from the text of Muirchu as 


preserved in A, B, P (see the readings cited above, p. 190). 


The explanation, in my opinion, is that the prophecy was 
given in Irish, in Muirchu’s source,' and that the compiler 
of W made a new rendering for himself, not the same as 
Muirchu’s. The second parts of the two renderings coin- 
cide, but in the first part Muirchu is fuller. V7r cum 
corona decorata (W) corresponds apparently to asczceput (A); 
cum baculo curuati capitis (W) to cum suo ligno curutcipite 
(sic leg., A). But there is nothing in W answering to 
ex sua domu capite perforato. Perhaps the original was 
obscure at this point to the compiler of W. 

But it is important to observe that the Irish version 
given in the 777fartite Lzfe (Rolls ed. p. 34), inthe scholia 
on Fiacc’s hymn, and elsewhere,’? does not correspond 
either to the version of A or to the version of W. Neither 
translation takes any account of the words dar muir mer- 
cend; both imply that a chrand cromcend came immediately 
after ¢azdcend; and zncantabit nefas has no equivalent in 
the Irish. And what of the mysterious ex swa domu, which 
cannot conceivably refer to a dra¢/? It must be concluded, 
so far as I can see, that the copy of the verses which 
Muirchu translated partially differed from the version 
which has been preserved; that in his copy the first two 
versicles corresponded to 


Ticfa tailcend, a chrand cromcend, 


and the second pair differed also. 
Since I wrote the foregoing remarks, I find that Dr. 
Atkinson has made precisely the same criticism in his 


1It seems to be assumed that the omitted in BW, and therefore presum- 
Irish was given in Muirchu’s original ably in X, may be urged on the other 
text, and has been omitted in A. cide. 
Thardly think so. The author’s words 
quod nostris uerbis potest manifestius 
expremi (A 27423) do not necessarily Ticfa tailcend, dar muir merrcend, 
imply it, and the fact that it was also a bratt tollcend, a chrand cromcend. 


* The first four versicles are :— 
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notes to the Scholia on the hymn Genair Patraicc,' and 

I am glad to be able to quote his decided opinion in 

support of the conclusion to which I had come, that 
Muirchu was working on a different text. Dr. Atkinson 

i | naturally considered only the A version; the evidence 
BY of the W version strengthens the conclusion. 
. 


§ 23. So far, I have said nothing of the relation of 
W to the Tripartite Life. Muirchu is one of the sources 
of that Life; the whole Tara episode, for example, is 
reproduced there in Irish from Muirchu’s version; but it 
is a question whether the writer of Pt. I. used the text of 
Muirchu directly or such a compilation as W. In any 
case, if he did not use a copy of W, he had access to the 
non-Muirchu sources of W.? He reproduces the miracles 
of Patrick’s childhood in the same words and the same 
order; and in the account of the captivity and escape the 
same source is mainly followed. Again the account of the 
churches of Palladius (Trip., p. 30) corresponds to W; so, 
too, the notices of Dathi and Sinell (Trip., p. 32; V2, c. 25), 
of Ross and Mochae (pp. 38-40). In the case of Mochae 
we have the same Irish sentence which we find in V,, c. 32: 
isi sin ind etech (sec legendum: Stokes ad loc.) Mochae 
Néendroma, ‘this is the winged thing of Mochae of 
Noendruim.’ The question is how far the authors of the 
Tripartite were translating from Latin (as in the case of 
what they derived from Muirchu) and how far they were 
modernizing sources written in older Irish. This, however, 
lies outside my scope, and I am only concerned here with 
the fact that the Muirchu source which we trace in the 







1 Liber Hymnorum, ii., pp. 181-2. the brief memoranda in ff. 18, 19 of 
*It is important to remember that that codex. It is to be noted that, in 
among the sources of the Tripartite regard to the order of these entries, 
were documents older than the ninth — they correspond in groups to groups in 
century, which are not reproduced in the Tripartite. 
the Armagh Ms., but are implied in 
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Tripartite, if it did not belong to the B tradition, at least 


was not ‘derived from A. This is shown by the clause 
about the destruction of the “impious people” (p. 58) 
which is absent in A (see above, p. 193). 


§24. I may conclude this paper—of which the main 
object has been to define two traditions of Muirchu’s text 
which I designate by ® and X—with the consideration of 
three cases of variation between those two lost MSS. 

I may take first the notice of the death of Palladius, 
where (see above p. 191) ® had zz Britonum finibus' and 
X in Pictorum finibus. The Tripartite Life supplies a 
probable solution. There we find (p. 30) at the end of 
a notice of Palladius, which comes, not from Muirchu, 
but from a non-Muirchu source of W, the words: 
‘disease took him fz ¢irzh Cruzthnech, so that he died 
of it.” We may, therefore, I think, conjecture with much 
probability that Muirchu wrote Lritonum, but that the 
scribe or a reader of X, acquainted with the other source, 
substituted, or added interlineally, or in the margin, 
Pictorum. 

In the same paragraph we find a corrupt reading in 
A (2725): certe enim erat quod Paladius... ordinatus ... 
fuerat. B gives cetert enim erant quod... NV, c. 27, has 
simply guod, but V2, c. 23, has certe etenim erant quontiam ; 
and a comparison of this with B proves that W had ceréz 
enim evant, and that ceferz is an error for ceré#z. Hence we 
infer that X had certz enim erant. [Probus i. 24 has guza 
sctebat quod, but we cannot infer from this that there was a 
singular verb in P.] This probably is the true reading; 
and the corruption in A may be accounted for by supposing 


1V3 follows this tradition, c. 26. Ms. belonging to the X tradition is 
That the Muirchu bits in the accountof indicated by in terra Pictorum (p.159, 
Patrick in the ‘Historia Brittonum’’ ed. Mommsen). 
were taken (indirectly perhaps) from a 
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that cvat was read or written for evd/, and cert: then 
‘corrected’ to cerfe. If one had not the guidance of 
the second tradition, one might have been inclined to 
correct: certe entm [sct jerat. 

The third passage to which I call attention occurs in 
the next column of A f. 2. r° 8: 






Ibique sanctus Patricius sciens quae euentura essent ibi episcopalem gradum ab 
Matho rege sancto episcopo accepit. Etiam Auxilius Iserninusque et caeteri 
inferioris gradus eodem die quo sanctus Patricius ordinatus est. 






I have punctuated the passage as it appears in printed 
editions. In the first place B gives guae uentura sunt ilh, 
and this combined with V., c. 26, guae wentura erant sibi, 
Vi, C. 31, guae uentura essent et, shows that W and X had 
quae uentura essent stbt. And sibz is probably the true 
reading; the resumptive 202, unnatural in this sentence, 
may have been due to the scribe of ®. In the second place, 
the construction of the following words puzzled the scribes, 
B gives: ... accepit. Sed etiam... caetert tnferiores 
gradus ordinatt sunt codem de [quo] sanctus Patricius; and 
W (V.,, c. 26, Va, c. 31) had the same reading (but with 
wnferioris; hence wnfertores is a proprius error of B). 
Therefore X had erdinatt sunt, and probably sed before 
ettam. The obvious conjecture ordinati sunt also appears 
in the margin of A. But I doubt whether it is correct. 
The original reading of A, which of course was also in 9, 
can be construed if we punctuate differently. Muirchu 
may have written as follows :— 











Ibique sanctus Patricius, sciens quae euentura essent sibi, episcopalem 
gradum ab Amathorege sancto episcopo accepit, etiam Auxilius 
Iserninusque et caeteri inferioris gradus, eodem die quo sanctus 
Patricius ordinatus est. 


Inferiorts gradus is accusative plural, governed by accefe- 
runt (understood from accepfz?). It was taken for a genitive, 
and hence the difficulty. 
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§25. I have unavoidably omitted the consideration of 
one document which may further illustrate some points in 
the Muirchu tradition. I refer to Colgan’s Vita Tertia. 
But this composition would require a paper to itself, and 
as I have collected some new material for its text, I find 
it convenient to omit it from the present investigation, 
hoping to deal with it separately on a future occasion. 


J. B. BURY. 





THE FORMS AND SCANSION OF THE GENITIVE 
AND DATIVE CASES OF JS, H/C, AND QVI 
IN PLAUTUS. 


MONG the many Plautine questions which await a 
solution is the question of the form, pronunciation, 
and scansion of the genitive and dative cases of the pro- 
nouns 7s, zc, guz in the Plautine age. In modern editions 
of the text of Plautus the forms in question are usually 
printed ezus, hucus, quotus, et, hutc, quot; and it will be 
convenient to use these forms for the present, though it 
will be shown that four of them cannot have been known 
to the poet. All the forms vary in their metrical value. 
The genitive forms are sometimes trimoric, sometimes 
dimoric. Both values of guozus are illustrated in Rad. 
967: 
égo illum néui gudus ninc est: | ta illum gudézus antehdc fuit. 
The dative forms vary even more conspicuously. It is 
generally admitted that ez? and huwzc may have the value 
of four morae, as in 


fs summdnum sé uocari | dixit: é réddidf.—Curc. 544. 


nam nén condicit Adic sycophdntiae.—Bacch. 764. 


1 Statistics in A. W. Ahlberg: De He would get rid of the numerous 
correptione plautina, Lundae, 1901, p. instances in our text by simple emen- 
82, sqq. dations, or by admitting a form of 

* Prof. W. M. Lindsay (Zat. Zang., _ prosodical hiatus which is not generally 
chap. vii., 6, 19, p. 440) questions the allowed. He admits the scansion for 
certainty of the scansion é in Plautus. Terence and Lucretius. 
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As to tetramoric gwoz, there is less agreement, but it 
certainly seems to occur, ¢.g., 


domfst: non métuo, néc guotzguam sipplicé. 
— Bacch. 225: cf. Mil. 351. 


All three dative forms may be dimoric, ¢.g., 


{ta uero Auic itém Menaechmo | némen ést in Sicilia. 
— Men. 930. 


Before a following vowel ez and guwoz may have the value 
of two morae, or of one mora. They are dimoric in 


necduit >—afrumque é adémit hdéspitii—Most. 481. 
ego sum {lle Amphitruo, gudr est séruos Sési4.— Am. 861. 


They are monomoric in 


prépera, quid stas ? & Accerse 4gnos.—Pseud. 330. 


probram, propinqua partitado quit appetit.—Au/. 75. 


In examples like the two last quoted, it is possible to 
suppose total elision of ez and guoz, but the supposition 
involves the veductio ad absurdum of their prosodical 
vagaries. 

The verses of Plautus must be scanned, and therefore it 
has been necessary to adopt a working hypothesis as a 
solution of the prosodical problem here presented. The 
hypothesis which has been most generally adopted is that 
all of these forms, with the possible exception of gzoz, had 
both a monosyllabic and a dissyllabic pronunciation in 
early Latin. That theory renders possible the scansion of 
by far the greater number of lines in Plautus, in which one 
or other of these forms occurs ; but its soundness is far from 
certain. Strictly speaking, there is no evidence of the 
existence of monosyllabic forms, or monosyllabic pro- 
nunciations, of ezus, hutus, and guotus. They are not 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. Py 
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traceable in the inscriptions, or in the Mss. of Plautus, are 
not mentioned by the grammarians, and do not certainly 
occur in the classical poets. A verse like Am. 266, 
























ét enim uéro quéniam férmam | cépi Aucus in me<d> ét statém, 





is no proof of monosyllabic huzus: it proves dimoric 
hutus, but nothing more. Prof. Lindsay, a distinguished 
defender of this theory, refers to two hexameter lines as 
furnishing examples of monosyllabic cuzus. (Captiui, 1900, 
Introd. § 15.) With the addition of a third from Cicero, they 
are as follows: 





principium cuzus hinc nobis exordia sumet.—Lucr. i. 149. 
nec cudus ob raptum pulsi liquere penates.—Verg. Ca/al. xi. 35. 
atque ezus ipse manet religatus corpore toto. 


—Cic. Arat., frag. xiv. 


But these lines bring no support to the theory. They 
rather weaken it; for in each case the supposed mono- 
syllable is followed by a word beginning with a vowel, and 
can be scanned as a pyrrhic.’ 

Prof. Lindsay’s defence of these theoretical forms would 
be moreconvincing if he definitely stated what the dissyllabic 
forms must have been in the time of Plautus, to what phonetic 
laws was due the coexistence side by side with them of 






1 A more probable, but still not 
certain, instance of monosyllabic cuius 
occurs in Lucil. xxx. 48: 


hexameter lines in Ennius: cf. facilia 

in C. I. L.i. 542; and 

progénié mi genui facta patris petiei. 
C.. 1. L.-i. 38, 





cuicus uoltu Ac facie ludo ac sermonibus 





nostris. 


This would become conclusive if it 
could first be proved that the early 
dactylic poets did not occasionally 
admit resolution of the arsis. But such 
resolutions are fairly common in early 
hexameters, especially in Ennius, and 
in the first foot. Mélanurum, duium, 
capitibis are well-known openings of 





the scansion prdgenie(m) being sup- 
ported by prdtinam (contrast classical 
protinus) in Plaut., Pers. 680; Bacch. 
3743; Curc. 363. (Such classical scan- 
sions as progenies and protinus can be 
accounted for by metrical necessity, 
and were, apparently, foreign to spoken 
Latin.) Cf. L. Miller, Res Meir’, 
p- 146 sq. 
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monosyllabic forms, and what those supposed monosyllabic 
forms actually were. But on these points we learn little 
that is definite. We are told (Caftiuz, 1900, Introd. § 15, 
p. 28) that “ The actual forms are now generally believed 
to have been Azzs, il/is, etc.,”’ with a reference to Luchs. 
Now the only form of the genitive of Zic certainly found in 
the republican inscriptions is hozus (ce) ; and the pronouncia- 
tion of Aoius, as may be seen from Prof. Lindsay’s Laz. 
Lang., ch. ii., § 48, p. 47: cf. ch. vii, § 19, p. 439, must 
have been /o7-7us, parent of the imperial form Ai-7us. If 
then *iuis was a “shortened form” of hozzs (i.e. *hoi-7us) 
it is surely in need of explanation. We have here, ap- 
parently, amongst other changes, the expulsion or syncope 
of z before final s and after a consonant; and we are 
bound, it would seem, to find general examples of the 
same phenomenon, or to explain their absence. Until, 
therefore, we are presented with more definite statements 
which may be brought to the test of recognised philological 
principles, we must consider this theory as at least not 
proven. 

But not only is it not proved: there are circumstances 
which make it seem veryunlikely. For instance, we often 
find the dimoric forms of eius, huius, etc., preceded by a 
long vowel or diphthong in elision, or, more strictly, in 
svvaoigy. We find, for example, 


proptérea Auzc Grbei n6men Epidamno {nditimst.—J/en. 263. 


et dliarum itidem quae éws erant muliérculae.—Aud. 52. 
ét enim uéro quéniam férmam | cépi Auzus in med ét statim. 
—Am. 266. 


It is difficult to imagine what would be the sound of 
quae eius as a single syllable, but harder still to understand 
how -@ huic or -2 huius could have formed one syllable ; 
since, if hwic and iuius (under the form *uzs) were mono- 
syllables in these places, it would seem that their second 

P2 
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letter, «, must have been as truly a consonant as the u of 
uicus. How can a vowel be elided in a consonant? 

An alternative theory'—perhaps it is permissible to say 
the alternative theory—is that each of these six forms, 
eius, ci, hurus, huic, quoius, guoi, was a dissyllable having 
common quantity in its first or root syllable. Experiment 
will show that such a theory shares with the theory just 
criticised the practical convenience of facilitating the 
scansion of these forms in Plautus. It has it even in a 
higher degree, for it does not encounter difficulties, as does 
the former theory, in the case in which ez and quoi are 
followed by an initial vowel. But no amount of mere 
practical convenience will make a theory true, or gain for 
it permanent acceptance. It must submit to a severer 
test. The theory, then, that these six forms may have 
had their initial syllables both long and short must explain 
why so curious a phenomenon in the Latin language was 
confined, apparently, to so small a group of words, and 
why its effects cease to be observed when we approach 
the classical age. It must seek to determine the spelling 
and pronunciation of these forms in the Plautine age, to 
determine and formulate the phonetic laws that governed 
their history, andto exhibit that history in its continuity. 
That ideal the writer feels constrained to accept, though 
he can scarcely hope to do more than contribute some- 
thing to its realisation. 

The genitive cases of 7s and hic are invariably eius and 
guoius on the republican inscriptions. Of the genitive of 
hic, hoius-ce (or hotus-gue) is the only form certainly found. 
In C. I. L. i. 603, 1. 5, of 58 B.C., the form HVMVS occurs; 
but as oiusgue is found in the previous line in a precisely 


1I donot discuss here the theory that  binations, e.g., guoimodi; but could 
older, monosyllabic, loc. - gen.-dat. hardly have been in general use. 
forms survived in the time of Plautus. The question of the scansion of z/ius, 
They may have survived in certaincom- _ sim., is also distinct. 
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similar context, HVMVS may be merely the result of an 
engraver’s misreading of his copy. That seems to be the 
solitary trace of the imperial form wius in republican 
times, and it occurs in an inscription of 58 B.C.! 

The Plautine forms of the datives of is, hic, quot are 
also, I believe, determinable with certainty, though not 
with quite the same ease. We have to choose amongst 
the following forms recorded on the republican inscrip- 
tions :—eiei, ie?, ei; hoice, huic; guoiei, guoi. In the first 
place, the Plautine forms must have ended in eé, and not 
inz. In the latter half of the second century B.C. é is 
used in the inscriptions to represent two classes of original 
sounds—1, an original 7-diphthong; 2, an original z. In 
the third century B.C., and the earlier half of the second 
century, that is not so. At that time ez represents an 
original z7-diphthong, but not original 7. Thus, in the 
S.C. de Bacch. of 186 B.C., written two years before the 
death of Plautus, we find dezco (cf. Gk. deicvum, Goth. ga- 
tethan) and zncetdo (from O. L. ¢ucazdo) but audifa and 
Latini (gen. s.): contrast audetre in Lex Repet., of 123- 
122 B.C. (C.1. L. i. 198).2, The conclusion naturally drawn 
from these facts is, that in the period of the S. C. de Bacch. 
et and z indicated different sounds, and were therefore not 
subject to confusion, but that in the later period ¢z and Zz 
had the same sound, and were therefore confused in writing. 
Confirmation of this inference of the dissimilarity of the 
sounds z and ¢é in early Latin is to be found in a detail of 
Plautine prosody, whose significance has been overlooked. 
The word which was in later Latin a dissyllable, grafts, is 
in Plautus always a trisyllable, gra¢iis. Why is that? If 
Plautus was as fond of so-called symizeszs as some scholars 


1 Huius occurs in C. I. L.i. 1409, 2 Cf. Lindsay, Zat. Lang., ch. iv., 
1.7; but that inscription belongs to § 34, and Café. 1900, p. 107f.; Brug- 
the Augustan age: see Mommsen, ad mann, Grundriss, i*., § 207, S. 184, 

. and § 93, 1, S. 102. 
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suppose him to have been, why do we not find it here, 
where it seems so simple? The answer is, that the word 
was graticis (for *gratzats) in the time of Plautus, not 
gratiis (cf. Merc. 479, where MSS. preserve dwezs engratiets), 
and, the vowel-sound of the last syllable being qualita- 
tively different from that of the penultimate, no contrac- 
tion took place. It is further confirmed by the fact that 
the genitive case of nouns like //iws was fi/i in Plautus and 
in republican Latin generally, while the nominative and 
dative plural were //iz and /fi/iis respectively. The expla- 
nation of that fact must be this, that the ending of the 
gen. sing. of the second declension was -7 in the time of 
Plautus (e.g. Barbati, C. I. L. i. 32; Latini, urbani, 26. 
196), while the endings of the nom. and dat.-abl. pl. were 
~et and -eis respectively (e.g. o¢mworsei wired, ib. 196; facteis, 
2b. 33). To suppose that early Latin *//zz (gen. sing.) 
became /2/i, while early Latin */ziz (nom. plur.) and 
*filits (dat.-abl. plur.) remained uncontracted, is to intro- 
duce confusion into the phonology of early Latin. Inci- 
dentally the non-occurrence of contracted forms of such 
words as the Plautine graézezs, filiez, and filzezs tells strongly 
against the theory of the contraction of such words as 
quoter, evet. 

Now, the ending of the pronominal dative was in 
imperial times -2 (s2i, ez), but in the earlier part of the 
second century B.C. it was -ez, with a pronunciation, as we 
have seen, different from that of 7; e.g. sided in S, C. de 
Bacch., quovei in C. I. L. i. 34, of uncertain date, but appa- 
rently later than the S. C. de Bacch.: cf. Osc. téfet, Umb. 
tefe. It follows therefore that those datives which in 
imperial Latin were written ez, huzc, cuz, could not have 
been so spelt by Plautus, but must have had -e7 in their 
last syllable. That this early difference of the sounds 
represented by ez and 7 respectively was reflected in the 
spelling of Plautus there is some evidence. In Zruc. 262 ff. 
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Astaphium says that zva becomes era by taking away one 
letter, which shows that the spelling of zva was then ezra: 
in Rud. 1305 mendicus is said to have one letter more than 
medicus, which proves that Plautus did not write *en- 
deicus We must therefore eliminate the forms e7, hotce, 
hutce, guot, as being impossible in the time of Plautus, and 
must select the forms ezez and guozez. The form zez is 
found in one inscription only, occurring twice, and is 
evidently a mere variety of spelling for ezez: cf. mzezs for 
mets in i, 38. The origin and pronunciation of the later 
forms ez and gzoz will be discussed below; suffice it to say 
for the present, that, as soon as the O. Lat. diphthong 
ét acquired, in unaccented syllables, the pronunciation 2, 
it became possible for ezez and guozez to be written *ezz and 
*guotz, and for their spelling, though not necessarily their 
pronunciation, to be simplified, after the Roman fashion, 
into ez and guoi. But so long as the sounds represented 
by -e2 and -2, respectively, remained distinct, that is, until 
after the death of Plautus, such forms as ez and gwot were 
clearly impossible. We have still to determine the Plau- 
tine form of the dative of zc. The dative of hic is found 
for the first time on the Latin side of the famous Tabula 
Bantina of 133-118 B.C. (C. I. L. i. 197, 1.26). It has there 
the form oice, which cannot, if the preceding argument is 
sound, be the Plautine form. On the analogy of guozei: 
quot we are quite justified in assuming an earlier form, 


*hovei-ce, a form which is, in fact, required to account for 
the later huzc. 


We have therefore the following six forms as repre- 
senting the spelling of the Plautine age :—ezus, hotus-ce, 
quoius, ciei, *hoiei-ce, quoiei. They have, of course, gener- 
ally disappeared from our Mss. of Plautus, but they have 
left occasional traces. For example, in Pseud. 271 the 


1 Quoted by Prof. Lindsay, Lat. Lang., ch. iv., § 34, and Capt. 1900, p. 108. 
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Ambrosian palimpsest has HOLVS where the Palatines have 
huius: both readings must have started from hoius. 
There are also, I believe, clear traces of the spelling quoter 
in the corruptions of Pseud. 681 (for guozer sctmus) and 
Am. 520 (for guotet ego): cf. Aul. 420 (quo ego for quotei). It 
will scarcely be disputed that the pronunciation of these 
forms was ez7us, hoijus, quoijus, eijei, hoizei, quoizei. Sucha 
pronunciation is postulated by the later forms, affirmed by 
the grammarians for eius, mazus, sim., and indicated inthe 
inscriptions. The classical hz-7us, for example, postulates 
an earlier 4oz-7us, and in the inscriptions we find such forms 
as etlusdem (C. I. L. 2. 1964, col. 1, 1, 15), with which 
compare maztlorem in the same inscription, col. 3,1. 10, and 
coniunx, ibid. col. 7,1. 8, &c. Priscian (i. 4. 18, p. 545; [i. 
13.27]|) says: antiqui solebant geminare 7 litteram 
et maiius, peiius, eiius scribere, quod non aliter 
pronuntiari posset quam si cum superiore syl- 
laba prior z, cum sequente altera proferretur, ut 
pei-ius, ei-ius, mat-ius.' It is scarcely necessary here 
to inquire into the origin of this consonantal z, which 
immediately preceded the case-suffixes -ws and -ei. It 
was probably a glide or Uebergangslaut (cf. Brugmann, 
Grundriss*, i., § 278). In that case we may, perhaps, 
explain the morphology of these forms by supposing the 
old genitive suffix -ws and the dative suffix -e/, representing 
respectively the original Indo-Germ. suffixes -os and -ai, to 
have been added to the old locatives *ei (monosyllabic, a 
diphthong, for *e7-2 ?), *hot, and *guoz, which locatives may 
have once done duty for both the genitive and the dative 
cases, just as the Old Indian mé (= Grk. yor, Lat. mz) was both 
genitive and dative. Thus, there would have been three 
monosyllabic locatives—*ez (ei + 2), *hot (ho + 2), *quot 


1! Fuller details and instances in at. Lang., ch. ii.,§ 49, p- 47; ch.vii., 
Neue- Wagener’, ii, S. 376: cf. Lindsay, § 19. 
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(quo + %), and these locatives would have done duty as 
both genitive and dative cases. But there would have 
been some inconvenience in this: the genitive and dative 
cases would not have been clearly distinguished. The 
analogy of the other declensions exerting its influence, the 
old genitive suffix -ws and the old dative suffix -ei may 
have been attached to these old locatives, with the result 
that the genitive and dative cases were from that time 
distinct. Thisis, of course, a mere suggestion, and is made 
chiefly for the purpose of calling attention to the exact 
correspondence, as regards external form, of these three 
pairs of words which, it is here claimed, were the only 
forms known to Plautus. Each word seems to consist 
of a stem, a locative suffix, and a genitive ora dative suffix 
respectively superadded. Thus, the Plautine e#ei would 
represent a ground-form “e7-z-az, which, with the loss of 
the original intervocalic z, the change of -az to -ez, and 
the production of a glide, would become ¢i-7-e7. But the 
probability or improbability of this suggestion cannot 
affect the present discussion, which is concerned, not with 
the origin of these forms, but with their spelling, pronuncia- 
ation, and prosody in the time of Plautus.' 


1 Brugmann’s explanation of the 
morphology of these “ vielbehandel- 
ten italischen Formen’”’ (Grun- 
driss, ii., § 419), in which he takes the 
classical dative ec to be the original 
locative of the stem e -: et-0-, without 


a 
subsequent addition thereto, fails to 
account for the early form ezez, and for 
the scansion & in Plautus, Terence, 
and Lucretius. The Lucretian é7 looks 
back to an earlier eiez (i.e. ei-7ez), and 
the first ¢ of ezed cannot, of course, re- 
present the é of the original stem e7- : 


i-0-, since original 2, when intervocalic, 
a 


disappears in Latin: e.g. éum from 
*ei-o-m. To Lindsay’s suggestion 


a 
(Zat. Lang., ch. vii., § 19, p. 438 f.), 
that the é- of éi may have been the result 
of the contraction, when intervocalic 
z had fallen out of the primitive loc. 


*ci-eni, of the two e’s thus brought 
together, there are two fatal objections 
—1. the quantity of the 7 in éz would 
then be in need of an explanation, and 
2. the nom. and dat. pl. ought, for the 
same reason, to have become *@i,*Zis, 
respectively. 
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It remains to say a word or two about the pronuncia- 
tion of the apparent diphthongs in these assumed Plautine 
forms. We must distinguish here between the diphthongs 
of the accented syllables and those of the unaccented 
syllables. In the former there is no reason to suppose 
that ed and o¢ had yet lost their diphthongal pronunciation, 
When they were followed by a vowel, as in guoius, eius, 
sim., it is certain that they were true diphthongs, The 
determination of the exact sound of é in unaccented 
syllables is not necessary for the purposes of the present 
discussion. It had probably, as Brugmann affirms, the 
sound of a long close é; but it will suffice to observe that 
it was still, as we have seen, distinct from 7. The import- 
ance of this fact, as has already been pointed out, lies in 
this, that it proves the impossibility of such forms as et, 
hutc, guot in the time of Plautus, when, as is certain, the 
ending of the dat. sing. of pronouns was -ez (szbez, quotet, 
etc., in inscriptions) ; and this -ez, being distinct in sound 
from -7, could not be represented by -7. 

I assume then that the only forms possible in the time 
of Plautus were ezus, hotus, guotus, eter, hovetce, quoter, and 
that in each case a 7 (i.e. 2, with the sound of English 
consonantal y) was heard between the diphthong of 
the first syllable and the following vowel. These 
assumptions are supported by the later forms, which 
are derivable from the Plautine forms postulated by the 
following changes. 

It will be convenient to take first the forms hozus(ce), 
*howetce, gquotus, gquovez. The first change in their pronuncia- 
tion was that the dative ending -ez acquired the pronunci- 
ation -2 (Brugmann, Grundr.’, 1. § 247 (1); Lindsay, Cafz. 
1900, p. 107 f.). The datives then became, as pronounced, 
*hotjic, *quotji—as written, hotce, guot. Later, the Old Latin 
diphthong oz became # ‘The forms then became, as pro- 
nounced, hiijus(ce),*hiijic, ciijus, *ciizz ; but these new dative 
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forms fall immediately under another phonetic law, the law, 
namely, by which Latin 7, originating during the separate 
existence of the language, disappears before z. This law, 
which does not seem to be noticed by Brugmann,' needs 
a few words of explanation, as it is obscured by such 
apparent forms as abicto, conicto, etc. in the Augustan poets. 


In those forms 7 seems to remain before z (ad77c70), but that 
is merely a false appearance. Here, as generally else- 
where, modern editors use the post-Quintilian spelling, 
which has been made the standard. But Vergil wrote 
abizcto, contécto, etc.: see Munro on Lucr. ii. 951, who 
remarks: “ The classical writers knew the forms ezécz¢ or 
etl, never ezzczt.” The explanation seems to be this. 
When o in the terminations -os, -om, became z, it is well 
known that the change did not take place after a preced- 
ing “: e.g. eguos, seruos, but mulus, erus. This, like all 
other interferences with phonetic laws, was due to analogy. 
A form eguus must have become ecus: the analogy of the 
oblique cases (eguz, &c.) preserved eguos. Later, phonetic 
law triumphed, and eguos became eguus, which immediately 
became ecus. Similarly, when O. Lat. é@ changed to Z in 
certain positions (e.g. *ef/éczo became efficto), then, by 
phonetic law, adzéczo (i. e. abjécio) should have become 
abjicto, which must have become at once d@éicio. But the 
analogy of zaczo arrested the action of phonetic law, and 
ahiécto, &c., were retained. In only one compound of zacio 
was the analogy with the simple verb not felt, namely, 
amicto; and here phonetic law took its course, and we 
have dmiczo from the first. But, as in the case of eguos, 
sim., So also in the case of the compounds of zaczo, phonetic 
law finally prevailed; and Aulus Gellius asks “how the 
first syllable of obzczebat, conicere, &c., can be long” 
(Mayor on Juv., xv. 17). Even in Vergil the 7 sometimes 


1 Cf. Grundriss*, i. S. 278 ff. 
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disappears when immediately preceded by e¢; e. g. in Ecl, 
iii. 96: 


a flumine rezce capellas. 


Cf. id. Czrzs, 118; Lucr. iv. 1272; iii. 877; 1.34; Hor. Ser. 
i. 6. 39. Examples of the later loss of 7 in other positions 
are Ovid, Pont. ii. 3. 37; Martial, Zp. x. 82. 1; Lucan, vii. 
574; efal. This law, therefore, obscured by the traditional 
orthography, seems certain. How does it affect our forms? 
The genitive forms hujus, cujus, will be unaffected, but*hizic, 
*ciji will become hiiic, cuz, respectively, which must become 
hitic, cuit (antevocalic long vowel shortened). Finally, the 
law of Breves Breviantes will act, and we shall have hiic, 
cui.! In the classical poets Awzc and cuz were scanned as 
monosyllables by the poetical licence called symnzzeszs, 
But there is no evidence that huzc and cuz were 
ever monosyllables in the spoken language. The 
evidence rather proves the contrary; for in those forms of 
literature in which we should naturally expect to find the 
popular pronunciation, cuz and huzc are dissyllables—ciz, 
hitic. The short quantity in the final syllables prevailed, just 
as it did in 7707, héri, 7ibi, &c. I append a few examples: 


cantabat patriis in montibus et c#z non tunc. 
Juv. vii. 211: cf. Id. iii. 49. 


séd nortnt c#z séruiant leénes, 
Mart i. 104. 22: cf. Id. viii. 52. 3. 


fabulae fingdnt, c#Z Lana ssmnos.—Auson, Zphem. 15. 
falsus hiic pinnas et cornua sumeret aethrae. 


Stat., Svdu., i. 2. 135: cf. Id. i. 1. 107 


! The law that Lat. 7 disappears the 7 was held by the o diphthong as 
before 7 could not affect such forms as a glide. 
*hoijic, *quoijt above, because there 
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obsequio condigna dei coniux hiic alma. 
Paulinus Nolanus, vi. 29. 


Other examples will be found in Neue-Wagener’, ii- 
pp. 454, 415. That these forms, c7z, hiéic (more rarely 
cii, hiiic) represented the popular pronunciation in 
Priscian’s day is proved by a passage from that 
grammarian quoted by Neue-Wag., doc. cid. (p. 415): 
“Quaeritur in hoc modo declinationis, cum omnis 
dativus una syllaba minor sit genetivo, z//eus, i/lc ; istius, 
istt; ipsius, tpst; untus, unt; solius, soli; utrius, utri; 
alterius, alteri?; an hutus, huic; cutus, cut; etus, et mono- 
syllaba sint accipienda in dativo, quod regula exigit et 
plerique poetarum metris comprobant, ut . . .”’ (examples 
from Vergil follow). 

Several things in this passage are significant :—1. The 
only forms about which he admits any question (guaerztur 
... an... Sint accifienda) are hutc, cuz, ec: he writes 
down a long list of datives (z//z, . . . altert) as if they 
were beyond question. 2. He does not appeal to con- 
temporary usage in order to settle the point, but argues 
from analogy, saying in favour of the monosyllabic 
forms of huzc, cuz, ec “regula exigit” and “ plerique 
poetarum metris comprobant.” His “regula,” of 
course, was, that, as most pronominal datives were less 
by a syllable than the genitive, all should be so. 3. He 
puts Auzc and cuz on the same footing as ez. How could 
he have used the words “quaeritur an” if huzc, cuz, 
ei actually were monosyllables? Again, if monosyllabic 
cut was really the popular pronunciation, and c7zz was a 
poetical licence (fer diacresin), how strange it is that 
Augustan Vergil should have used in the highest flights 
of poetry the popular form, while the disreputable Martial, 
in occasional verse, should have used, as a poetical licence, 
an unfamiliar form foreign to the spoken language! The 
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truth is that the relation of classical Latin to spoken Latin 
is the same, ina less degree, perhaps, as that of Sanskrit 
to Old Indian. The usage of the post-classical writers, 
even of the late ones, is often a safer guide to the usage 
of Plautus than that of classical writers who were nearer 
him in time. 

It remains to consider very briefly the forms which 
were pronounced in the Plautine age, ezjus, ezjez. Here 
the diphthong of the first syllable became é: cf. classical 
Pompéjus (in Greek, until after the first century a.p, 
always Iloumjoc, never Toumetoc), older Pompeijus. The 
dative ending -e2 became -2, as before, and we conse. 
quently have the forms éus and *Z7, the latter becoming 
successively é, by the law postulated above, &%, and # 
(by the law of Breves Breviantes). Space fails for the 
discussion of several minute and less important points 
of phonology, including the chronology of the various 
changes. For example, it seems probable that the change 
of O. Lat. oz to classical % took place later after gz than in 
other positions, just as in the case of the change of O. Lat. 
oto. With the pronominal forms here discussed may be 
compared, as regards scansion, the classical forms 40, dis, 
ajunt, &c., from original azjo, *azjis, &c. Ciizus and cil 
are one to another as aunt to dis. 

It seems therefore that the conclusions to which we 
were led by a critical examination of the Inscriptions, 
regarding the Plautine spelling and pronunciation of the 
forms under discussion, are supported and confirmed by 
the fact that the postulated Plautine forms are capable of 
serving as the basis of an explanation of the various later 
forms—if, indeed, they are not the ground-forms which 
necessarily underlie them. And now that the Plautine 
forms of these words, and their probable pronunciation, 
have been considered, it becomes safe to do what before 
that inquiry it would not have been safe to do, namely, to 
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seek an explanation of their apparently anomalous scan- 
sion in Plautus. My hypothesis is, that each of these 
words was a dissyllable in Plautus’ time, never 
a monosyllable, and that each had variable quan- 


tity in its first syllable. Now, in Augustan verse it 
is clear that a word like Auzus had not variable quantity. 
No explanation, therefore, can be satisfactory which does 
not explain why so unusual a phenomenon should appear 
in the Plautine age, but not in the Augustan. At the 
same time, that very fact may be helpful. By asking 
what changes had taken place in these words during 
the two centuries which had elapsed between the Plautine 
and Augustan ages, we may find a clue to the change in 
their prosody. Now, taking Auzws again as an example, 
the only recognised sound-change which had taken place 
between the Plautine and the Augustan ages was this, 
that the oz of the Plautine oz-zus had become the @ 
of the Augustan i-7us, just as oinos and moiros had 
become wuus and murus. A similar change had taken 
place in each of the other five forms, that is to say, an 
t-diphthong, either 07 or éz, had lost its diphthongal char- 
acter. The variable prosody of these six forms ceased 
when the diphthongal pronunciation of their first syllables 
ceased; we are justified therefore in inquiring whether 
the phonetic conditions and the prosody of these words 
were related as cause and effect. 

We find similar phonetic conditions in Greek, in words 
like oioc¢, rovwwovroc, wointhe, tAsiwv, &c., and it is a familiar 
fact that these words had variable quantity in the z-diph- 
thong. oio¢, tomrhe, &c., could be scanned with their first 
syllable either long or short (hence from zotnrij¢ the Lat. 
poeta), and beside wXciwv and its inflexions we find wXéwy. 
In Thuc. viii. 8 six MSS. have ra¢ jyuctacg roy vewv, Where 
one has iucefac: cf. MSS. of Plato, AZeno, 83 C. In Attic 
we usually have wéa and oroa, but we have ofa in 
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Eur. Cycl. 333, and sroa in Aristoph. Lccl. 684, 688, 
One or two examples of varying quantity in verse wil] 
suffice— 





tolos éav olds goo, Ta Te Hpovéwy aT’ eyw TeEp. 
Hom. Od. 7+ 312. 
, \ ~ 7 A -— * , 
Koopov S¢ T@ Biw TO TdiovToV yéepas. 
Alexis, 263. 7, Kock. 
éfdv rovovrovi dv’ dydApar’ dyopdcat. 


Anaxand. 28. 2, K, 






Wherever in Greek the diphthongs « and ou were followed 
by a vowel, the phonetic conditions were exactly the same 
as those which were present in Latin words like eius, 
quotus, sim. The consonantal z—its origin, whether ina 
glide, or an etymologically significant element, does not 
affect its phonetic character: cf. Brugmann, Grundr?, i, 
§ 278, S. 258—which was heard, though not generally 
written, between an z-diphthong and a following vowel in 
Latin, was also heard in Greek under the same conditions, 
Thus the Greek muiog was pronounced Tot-t-o¢, just as the 
Latin gworus was pronounced gwot-2-us (guot-7-us). That 
statement perhaps requires a few words of proof. The 
existence of the consonantal z between an 7-diphthong 
and a following vowel in Latin is, as we have seen, 
demonstrable: it is equally demonstrable in Greek. It is 
indicated by a comparison of Greek with cognate languages 
in which the glides are written—such languages as Old 
Indian, Gothic, snd Lithuanian; but it is most clearly 
proved by the fact that the glides were expressed in some 
of the Greek local alphabets, e.g. Cyprian and Pamphy- 
lian. The Cyprian dialect, as is well known, was written 
in a cuneiform syllabary ; and we find in Cypriote inscrip- 
tions such spellings as a-vo-sz-7a for avoata,' and fa-f7-7a-s(eé) 


1 On Bronze of Idalion, C. I. Gr. 7582. 
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for Magtac.. Now the Cyprian dialect was peculiar, not 
in possessing the z and w glides, but in expressing 
them. It was an affair of alphabet. This is shown by the 
fact that, in the inscriptions of the very closely related 
Arcadian dialect, the parent of the Cyprian, the glides are 
not expressed, the reason being, undoubtedly, that the 
Arcadian inscriptions are written in a form of the common 
Greek alphabet. 

It is certain, then, that the phonetic conditions in a 
Latin word like the Plautine guwozws and a Greek word 
like roiog were in every particular identical. For the Greek 
word it is a recognised fact that its first syllable may be 
scanned long or short: for the Latin word no such fact 
has been recognised. Why? The reason is, that our 
traditional rules of Latin prosody, like our Latin spelling 
and our Latin grammar generally, are based mainly upon 
the examination of the literary language of the Empire; 
and in the literary language of the Empire the z-diphthongs 
had ceased, as such, to exist. All three had become simple 
sounds in all positions. The ancient grammarians, therefore, 
could scarcely have left any record of the prosodical effects 
of such a manner of pronouncing in Latin. We must decide 
the question without their help, using the extant early 
Latin texts, and the methods of comparative philology. In 
Od.7. 312, quoted above, Homer makes ;ojoge trimoric, but 
clog dimoric. In other places he makes ojoe¢ trimoric. His 
pronunciation, therefore, and the pronunciation of the later 
Greeks, in words of this class, must have varied. It is 
easy to see how it could vary. When oio¢g was trimoric 
it was sounded wowocg; when it was dimoric it must have 
been sounded résoc. The Plautine guwozus was sometimes 
trimoric, sometimes dimoric: why should not the variation 
have been due to the same cause? Trimoric guwocus was 

' See Blass, Aussprache d. Griech., § 278; Giles, Man. of Comp. Phil.*, 
$9 14, 20; Brugmann, Grundr.*, i., Append. B, p. 532 ff. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. Q 
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certainly pronounced guwozyus. Dimoric gwotus may have 
been pronounced gudjus. If we place side by side two 
verses such as these— 
totos éwv olds evar, Ta Te Hpovewy aT’ eyd TeEp. 
Hom. ». 312, 
égo illum néui gudéius nanc est | ta illum gudécus antehac fuit. 
Plaut. Rud. 967— 


we seem to have merely two instances of the same phe- 
nomenon. That Plautus was familiar with the short 
pronunciation of antevocalic z-diphthongs in Greek ap- 
pears from such a line as— 


quis istic ést p—Charinus.—efige | idm xdpw rovrw rots. 


Pseud. 712. 


It is not to be thought of for a moment, of course, that 
Plautus was deliberately imitating this Greek practice as 
a “poetical licence.” The practice could have found no 
place in the verse of Plautus unless it had been based on 
the actual pronunciation. That the Greek practice re- 
flected the popular pronunciation is shown by its occur- 
rence in comedy. It is even more strictly regulated in 
comedy than in tragedy, for while wAéov is constantly 
found in Aristophanes and the other comic writers, 7iéwv 
never occurs. The natural inference is that rAéwyv was not 
heard in common speech, but was an analogical form used 
by the tragedians metr? gratia, From this fact Wackernagel 
has sought to connect the Greek variation with the phe- 
nomena of accentuation (in Kuhn’s Zeztschrift f. verg. 
Sprachf. xxix. 12. 4). The question raised is hardly 
relevant to the present discussion. We must recognise 
that the variation was not “sporadic”’—that it was 
governed by a principle in the spoken language, whether 
in Greek or in Latin. To determine what that principle 
was demands a separate inquiry. In one respect the 
Latin treatment of antevocalic z-diphthongs seems to 
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differ from the Greek treatment. We do not find in Latin 
the complete disappearance of the second element in the 
diphthong which appears in orod, wAéov, stm. The reason 
is that, in Latin, intervocalic ¢ (7) arising during the 
separate existence of the language did not disappear, 
except before z. Thus Pompéjus did not become *Pom- 
peus, but the vocative became Pompezt (dissyllabic—for 
*Pompet-j-t(?), voc. from ground-form *Pomfpat-t-20s (?) 
cf. Brugmann, Grundr.’ i., § 247 (2)). In Greek, how- 
ever, the intervocalic z of similar origin did disappear 
in certain cases, though it did not always disappear 
from the spelling, as in otoc, rovovroc, sim., where o: is 
followed by o. 

But it is in the text of Plautus, after all, that we must 
look for proof that variable quantity did actually exist in 
antevocalic z-diphthongs in Old Latin. The proof seems 
to lie in lines like these : 


quot illam dedisset éxquisisse opértuft. 

Cist. 574. 
quot optigerat péstquam captust Philopolemts tuds. 

Capt. 157. 


The first foot of the first of these lines must be either a 
spondee or an anapaest. If it is a spondee, then guoz is a 
monosyllable, and is totally elided. Let us suppose it to 
be elided. We are at once met with overwhelming diffi- 
culties. Take such a verse as Men. 493: 


cur alisu’s facere, guof ego aeque herés erdm ? 


Here guoz is not only not elided, but it remains long in 
hiatus. There is only one possible explanation of this 
power possessed by guwoz of standing in hiatus without 
shortening: it was a dissyllable. It follows that it 
could not be elided in Cvs¢. 574; for, even if we admit 
that a dissyllable could have been squeezed into a 


Q2 
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monosyllable in Plautine Latin, we can hardly admit that 
this compressed monosyllable could then disappear in 
elision. Moreover, the verse just quoted (Men. 493) not 
only proves gwot to have been a dissyllable: it also 
proves it to have been (at least in that verse) a spon- 
daic word before the elision of its second syllable. Its 
second syllable, being the termination of the dative 
case, must have been long, and the first syllable is pal- 
pably long in the verse. Putting aside, therefore, all 
question of the spelling and pronunciation of that spondaic 
word in the time of Plautus, and of the possibility of its 
contraction, it certainly seems impossible that, granting 
its contraction, it could ever have been elided.'! 

We must, therefore, suppose the foot gzoz z//dm (quoted 
above) to be an anapaest. In that case gwoz acts as a 
brevis brevians—quoi illdm. It is just possible, perhaps, 
to declare it to be a monosyllable shortened in prosodic 
hiatus; but prosodic hiatus in the ¢heszs of an iambic or 
trochaic verse is the least defensible of all forms of so-called 
illegitimate hiatus, and cannot be admitted. To admit 
it would be to introduce complete disorder into Plautus’ 
metrical practice; it would be necessary to give up the 
attempt to find any law or principle governing the admis- 
sion of hiatus into his verse, and to suppose it something 
anarchical.? Moreover, if we suppose guoz to be here 
shortened in prosodic hiatus we should still have to 
explain why, in verses like den. 493, sim., it is not 
shortened. Here again we should be reduced to adopting 
the old and discredited theory that there were unusual 
licenses in Plautine verse. 


1 Quoi is admittedly never elided in much as he does not confine its use in 
Terence: see Maurenbrecher, Hiatus Plautus to the comparatively narrow 
u. Verschleifung, s. 170. limits within which it occurs in Ter- 

2 This form of prosodic hiatus isnot ence. See Altrimische Metrik, S. 
admitted by Klotz, though he is by no 137 f.; S. 245. 
means orthodox on the subject, inas- 


aamet _——— — 
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Rejecting, therefore, as inadmissible the possibility 
that guot is here a monosyllable shortened in prosodic 
hiatus, we have but one alternative: we must suppose it 
to be a dissyllable with its second syllable elided and 
its first syllable naturally short, and acting as a drevzs 
brevians. It is the metrical equivalent of Plautine mzhei 
or tibet. But if this verse proves that the first syllable 
of the dissyllabic gwoz was short, it is equally certain that 
other verses prove it to have been long. Such a verse is 
the one quoted above, Men. 493 :— 


Cur atisu’s facere, guof ego aeque herés erdm ? 


Putting the two verses together, therefore, we have a 
proof that the first syllable of gwoz was common. 

Restoring the form which, as I have tried to show, 
Plautus used, but using the spelling gwozzec for the pro- 
nunciation which made the first syllable long, the spelling 
quojet for the pronunciation which made it short, the 
verses quoted above will be scanned thus :— 


quojet illam dedisset éxquisisse opértuit. 
cur ausu’s facere, gudzjer ego aeque herés erdm ? 
quijet Optigerat péstquam cdptust Philopolemias tués. 


Double scansion of ¢éz, that is ezez, can be proved in 
exactly the same way by comparing one with another 
such verses as Stich. 653, Pers..256, Pseud. 330, Most. 481. 
With the restored Plautine form, but with the double 
spelling ei7ez, eyed, to indicate the variation in pronuncia- 
tion, they may be scanned in order :— 
salitem ut ndntidret d4tque ¢er tit dicerét. 
danant argénti matuf | ut é7e’ egénti opem ddferdm. 
prépera: quid stas ? der accerse 4gnos: | aidin qufd ait I4ppiter ? 


necduit >—atrumque é7e7 adémit héspitf. 


If double pronunciation of gwoiec and ezez be admitted, 
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it must be admitted also for the other four forms. The 
genitive forms often have their second syllable shortened 
by the law of Breves Breviantes when it is long by position, 
just as the dative forms often have their second syllable 
shortened by the same law, though it was long by nature, 
I add a few miscellaneous examples by way of illustration, 
using a double spelling in each case, corresponding to the 
double pronounciation :— 





hijus quae locitast quaerere afbas filidm. 


Cist. 607. 
quando imagost hotjus in me | cértumst héminem elfideré. 
Am. 265. 
ét enim uéro quéniam férmam | cépi Adis fn med ét statim. 
Lb, 266. 
égo illum néui gudzjus nanc est | té illum quojiis antehac fuit. 
Rud. 967. 
et dliarum itidem quae Gus erdnt muliérculae. 
Ib. 52. 
nam non condacit Adijeic sycophantiae. 
Bacch. 764. 
is Summdnum sé uocari | dixit: zed réddidi. 
Curc. 544. 
{ta uero Adjeice itém Menaechmo | némen ést in Sfcilid. 
Men. 930. 
domfst: non métuo néc guojetquam shpplicé. 
Bacch. 225. 


This line has been emended by the insertion of ego by 


Bothe; but the trisyllabic scansion of guozquam is con- 
firmed by J/z7. 351— 


néc guojeiquam quam {Ili in néstra | méliust famulo familid. 
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In Poen. 479 the MSS. have 
quoi ref >—ne ad fandas uiscus ddhaerésceret. 


The line is unmetrical, and if an attempt to cure it be 
made by putting me before adhaeresceret (in prosodic 
hiatus), there is still the objection that vez (dat.) is in 
hiatus, instead of in synaloepha. This hiatus Leo (Plaut, 
Forsch., S. 324) would excuse by change of speakers. But 
even then the line seems faulty on the score of its rhythm ; 
for res seems to have been generally enclitic, especially 
after an interrogative (not relative) pronoun: cf. the 
classical gudre, and English sémething, néthing, and 
ehed quom 7//i re ego étiam nanc sum paruolfs. 
Pseud. 783. 


quoiei nimquam undm rem mé licet, &c. 
As. 421. 


léquere pérro alidm maldém rem. 
Merc. 615. 


This rhythm is preserved, and the verse becomes metrical, 
if we scan 


quojet rei -—ad fandas ufscus né adhaeréscerét. 


I add 
namque nillum péius macerdt homénem 
quamde mare saeuém uirés guojet sunt magnae. 


Liv. Andron, 22 B. 


quaeque agant uigilantes dgitantque | éa si quijer in somno 
accidant. Accius, Praet. 30 R.' 
The double scansion here postulated is supported by the 
occurrence of pévus in Trin. 265: 
nam qui in amorém praecfpitauft | pzyzs périt quam sf saxé 
salidt. 
' This verse is quoted by Lindsay, with the remark that ‘some would 


Capt., 1900, p. 19, apparently as an make é@ st cut a proceleusmatic. 
example of the total elision of cud (sic), 
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It is true that sometimes the restoration of the postulated 
Plautine form results in what may be thought anything 
but an improvement to the run of the verse, e.g., 


quid male facio, aut quijet male dico ? | quijet pol quémque 
occasiést. 
Pers, 210. 


To most ears, probably, this will sound less satisfactory 
than guot male dico; yet the rhythm is exactly the same as 
in Stich. 517— 


fn hunc diém. sed satin égd tecum | : 


cf. Am. 718, Merc. 965, &c. 


Still more uncouth, perhaps, will seem the rhythm of 
such verses as 


sdtin ut quém tu habeas fidélem | tibi aiit quojet crédas néscids ? 


Bacch. 491— 


yet it is almost exactly the same as that of 
Amphitrué, sperdui ego {stam | #67 parithram filiam. 


But the real question is not whether these strange 
forms are harsh in our ears and uncouth to our eyes, but 
whether they are actually the forms used by Plautus. 
The present attempt at reconstruction may be incomplete 
or mistaken; but this at least is certain, that any forms 
postulated for the time of Plautus must submit to rigorous 
tests. 

We call Latin a dead language; the epithet may be still 
more truly applied to the Latin of the days of Plautus. 
Many of its features, many of its forms, have been effaced 
and overlaid by the later more dignified and imperial 
speech. Itis,in some respects, almost like those forgotten 
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cities that are buried beneath the ruins of cities themselves 
dead, and on which the explorer lights with surprise. But 
those effaced and forgotten features are not lost beyond 
recovery ; and if this paper has uncovered to the light, or 
helped to uncover, one small corner of the ancient pattern, 
it has accomplished its purpose. 


CHARLES EXON. 
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The Choephori of Aeschylus, with Critical Notes, Commentary, 
Translation, and a Recension of the Scholia. By T. G. 
Tucker, Lirt.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Classical Philology in the University 
of Melbourne. Cambridge, 1901. 


THE present edition maintains the commanding position among 
scholars which his edition of the Supplices of Aeschylus won for 
Professor Tucker. But we doubt if there is a single correction in 
it which has as good a chance of winning its way into the accepted 
text of Aeschylus as Awoovwe? for Aivoow 7, Suppl. 102 ; topdv te for 
mapovrt. Jb, 219, and padowp’ av et tis rade p’ eEarpyoerar for the very 
feeble dyouw’ av... pn Eaupyoerar, Jb. 892. It would seem as if, in 
the edition now before us, he had hampered himself too much by 
the attempt to dig out the text from the scholia. This is no doubt a 
commendable method, and the late Professor Davies was, we think, 
the first, in his edition published forty years ago (Bell and Daldy, 
1862), to make a strenuous effort in this direction. The present 
editor has thoroughly ransacked the scholiasts, and no one under- 
stands better than he “‘the tricks and the manners”? of that strange 
confraternity, whom we are so much disposed to vilipend when 
they can be quoted against our conjectures, and to glorify when 
they support them. But they appear sometimes to have led Dr. 
Tucker from the right path in this edition, and to have prevented 
him from applying untrammelled his own fine powers of perception, 
analysis, and exposition. The translation, which faces the text, as 
in the Sophocles of Sir R. Jebb, to whom the edition is dedicated, 
is a miracle of taste, ingenuity, and command of poetic diction. 
But this very skill carries with it a danger. A very dexterous use 
of the English language sometimes avails to disguise eccentricities 
in the reading suggested, which a less skilful version would cruelly 
disclose. We sometimes sigh for the days when good old Paley 
told us that it did not make much difference whether we translated 
kapdias kAvddéviov xoAjs (Cho. 182), “ heart-surge of bile” or “ bile- 
surge of heart.” Now, when éz’ dvdpi ddous éroxdry o€Bq is trans- 
lated ‘against a man who even to the foe was shrouded round 
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with awe,” we forget to ask ourselves, whether Professor Tucker 
himself, in one of his admirable versions from the English poets, 
would translate ‘ majestic’ by érioxoros o¢8a? We trow he would 


not. 
So in 414-416 the strange expression, 


o > a 
drav 8 adr’ én’ ddxais dpapy 
Oapoe’, aréotacev axos 
‘ ‘ / a“ 
mpos TO havioca Karas, 


loses much of its uncouthness when it is rendered ‘‘ but when anon 
the stars of courage shine in steady confidence, they clear away 
grief till all grows fair and bright.” Had Paley ventured on so 
daring a reading, he would have translated, ‘‘ when on strengths 
are firmly fixed courages they remove grief with a view to proper 
torchlighting.”” Then we should have seen that, whatever the 
chorus said in this passage, it was certainly not what the text 
presents. This note is somewhat characteristic of the editor’s 
method. Each paleographic change, and each rare usage, is by 
itself quite defensible; but the coincidence of them all in one 
passage is very improbable. Be it observed, moreover, that dAxa‘, 
in Pind. WV. vii. 12, means ‘instances of daring’; that the word 
in Eur. Jph. 7. 1283 is not Oapoe’, but Odpon, and that davioar 
would properly be ‘to light a torch,’ not ‘to give light,’ though 
it might bear the latter meaning. 

But ‘‘every good and perfect gift” must, on the whole, be 
commendable and useful ; and we see often, in the interpretation, 
the good influence of that refined taste on the dangerous side of 
which we have been commenting. For instance, on 274 the editor 
rightly protests against the intolerable lowering of the key involved 
in the old interpretation of the words droxpyparout Cypias tavpov- 
pevov. It is true that Orestes and Electra feel deeply their 
beggared condition, but the oracle could not, with dignity, urge 
Orestes to vengeance on such material and personal grounds. The 
words do not mean ‘indignant for his ruinous losses,’ but ‘stern 
in the infliction of penalties which had nought to do with money,’ 
that is, the penalty of death for death. This is better than Dr. 
Verrall’s ‘scowling on their (offers of) compensation which would 
beggar them,’ as more consistent with the use of both the parti- 
ciple and the adjective. However, the credit of making the first 
protest against the vulgar interpretation is due to Dr. Verrall, who 
well observes, “if Orestes had killed his mother because she had 
robbed him, he would surely have been a villain by the consent of all 
ages,” and would not, as Cicero says, have been “‘ acquitted by the 
vote not only of a goddess, but of the goddess of wisdom.” Pro- 
fessor Tucker is undoubtedly right in reading (again following 
Dr. Verrall) Dindorf’s ruxdevra for the mevxjevta of M in 385. He 
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rightly characterises wevxyjers d6AoAvypds as “ an almost inconceiy- 
able expression’; wvxyeus he translates ‘with loud zest,’ ‘strong, 
full, hearty’: the schol. would seem to have taken it to mean 
‘festal’ in the gloss wavyyvpixov. The reading dpya (imper.) 
pabeiv (452) is very attractive, and so is tpa@eicay for rpocbeicay in 
480, and his defence of wedapapor (588) of M against Stanley’s 
meddopo, which is a pure tautology of weda‘yy.o, carries complete 
conviction to us; the adj. describes ‘lightning’; we should, how- 
ever, prefer the form wedduepor. The missing --v before dracon in 
596 is ingeniously supplied by a rare word which might well have 
fallen out. Professor Tucker reads drats ddéracot, supplying an adj. 
ascribed to Aeschylus by Hesychius (éjrovs* peydAas); but we 
do not believe in dwépwros, ‘reckless,’ for drépwros in the same 
passage. Perhaps his most ingenious conjecture is on 808-811— 


EvrAAGBo 8 dv évdixws 

a « / > ‘ , 
mais 0 Maias, €ret hopwratos 
mpatw ovpiav Gedwv* 


moda. 8’ dAdaver kpud’.! 


Here zpaéw otpiav depends on gopwraros, and the rendering is: 
‘’Twere likewise due that Maia’s son should lend his aid: for he 
can best waft a deed on a fair course, when so he will; and great 
are his secret gains.” While making gains for Orestes, the god 
of gain and stealth will earn much for himself in the shape of 
offerings. 

Two at least of his emendations, we think, he has quite failed 
to establish. He gives us no defence of the intolerable use of Badov 
intrans. = ‘going’ (472), except the quite inapplicable BadAe és 
xopaxas, which did not suggest such a usage even to the Greek 
comic poets; and on 955 he can plead no better support for év 
xpdvous Oeio’ (évOeiou xpovous), in the sense of ‘after long tarrying,’ 
than the Demosthenic éuovetv xpdvovs. This is not sufficient. 
Nectere moras is good Latin, but would that justify Zigare (or collt- 
gare) moras as a conjecture in Virgil or Ovid ? 

The editor often accepts (and always with graceful and well- 
deserved acknowledgments) brilliant suggestions of Dr. Verrall. 
We are therefore the more surprised that he characterises as 
strained that scholar’s explanation of edvaé as ‘anchorage,’ and as 
carrying on the metaphor in 317. 

Some of the readings are very difficult to construe, and would 
be almost impossible without the prose version and the explanatory 
notes. Even with them we do not see how (830) 



































































































































Tlepodws 7’ év ppecotv 
Ocive kapdiav cxeBuv 











1 809, émipopdraros, M. 811, woAAG 8’ HAAG pavel xpnt{wv kpumrd, M. He 
regards xp. as a gloss. 
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can mean ‘get thee within thy breast the heart of Perseus.’ 
Again, in 154 ff., 


‘. - , a a ’ 
mpos Epupa TOE KaKOY, KEOVOV T 
dmotporov ayos drevxerov, 
KEXupevwv xXoav, 


the confusion of construction in general, and genitives in particu- 
lar, is worthy of Babel. The first gen. (xax@v) is the objective gen. 
after pupa, the second (xedvar) is the objective gen. after ddérpomov 
(which governs dyos dzevx.), and the third (xodv) is the definitive 
gen. depending on the distant ¢pvya, ‘a shield against evil in the 
form of (consisting of) libations.’ Finally, xax@v is neuter, and 
xedvov is masculine. What grammar and rhythm have indissolubly 
joined the editor has put asunder. In 440 ff., 


ponov Ktrioa pwpmeva 
adeprov aide o@ 
, 
kAvev tratpwous dvas dtipous, 


the rendering is, ‘with aim to make his murder lie heavy on tiny 
life, till thou couldst not bear to hear the story of thy father’s hurt 
and shame.’ We think we see how the version may be reconciled 
with the text, but we leave it to our readers to devise their own 
answer to the riddle. We cannot say that we have any solution to 
offer of a similar problem presented by 792 ff., 


” e , 4 
év of Spouw mpootibels 
4 , n = , e ‘ 
peérpov, 76 Tus dv owlopevov prOpov 
Ocir’ idetv de’ arredov, 
dvopévuv Bapdrwv dpeypa, 


‘setting before him such measure to be run as one might show a 
steady pace unbroken o’er the level, stride after stride winning to 
the goal.’ 

Such passages, however, might gain for Aeschylus admirers 
among the members of the Browning societies, if any still survive. 
And we willingly admit that the worst ground for refusing to accept 
a reading would be the extreme difficulty of explaining it, provided 
it could be explained at all. But all principles, methods, and rules 
of procedure have their limits, even anagrammatismus, which we do 
not think justifies dxpdoa (a coined verb), inferred from dxaipws. 
If the reader turns to p. Lxxxvitl, he will see how completely 
different are the other instances of anagrammatism alleged in the 
Choephori. If he carefully studies the whole work, with the Intro- 
duction and Appendices, he will greatly enlarge his knowledge of 
Greek, and will exercise and refine his perceptive faculties. The 
only misprint which we have noticed is 995 for 955 in the reference 
to avy in Index I. 
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The Thecry of Conditional Sentences in Greek and Latin, Sor the use of 

Students. By RicHARD HORTON-SMITH, M.A., one of Her 
Majesty’s Counsel, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge, and sometime Classical Lecturer of King’s 
College, London. [London: Macmillan and Co.; and New 
York, 1894. ] 


‘* Tus book,” says the author in his Preface, “is the fruit of nearly 
half a century’s study of the subject of which it treats on the part 
of the writer ; and if he thought that, notwithstanding that the nonus 
annus of the poet has long since come and gone, yet further delay 
would add substantial value to his work, he would not scruple to 
impose it upon himself.” Nearly fifty years of one life devoted to 
the composition of a book on ‘‘ conditional sentences in Greek and 
Latin”! It is indeed, in its way, a monument of learning and 
industry. 

The author has not, however, confined himself to the subject of 
the above title. This, the main or central topic, radiates to infinity 
under his treatment of it, and brings him from time to time into 
contact with almost every point that can engage the attention of a 
grammarian or philologist. He does not even confine himself within 
the bounds of grammar or of classical literature. He dedicates 
several pages of his notes (pp. 504-7) to such a matter as ‘the 
embellishment of female beauty ’—its treatment in literature—with 
illustrations drawn from Alexis, Ovid, Lucretius, Euripides, Servius 
(ad Virg.), Juvenal, and modern English and Italian writers; and 
he concludes the discussion with these words :—‘ Within the last 
ten or fifteen years we have seen the rage for golden locks come up 
again, but it cannot be said that the wearers of them aretobe reckoned 
among the é/i#e of the community.” This, indeed, is in his notes 
(which, with their sub-notes, form two-thirds of the whole), but may 
be fairly taken as a sample of his excursive style. We also find a pas- 
sage treating of the way in which classical poetry has dealt with 
‘the bitter-sweets of love,’ and a ‘ sub-note’ to it on the expression, 
‘chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy,’ with the alternative 
‘chewing the cud,’ &c. In one place our author has a hit at Mr. 
Gladstone, who ‘ ostentatiously disclaims being an Englishman’ ; 
in another, a detailed criticism of the Revised Version of the N. T.; 
in a third, a discussion of the question whether or not the traditional 
English mode of pronouncing Latin should be ‘reformed.’ All these 
things seem, at the moment when they occur, equally natural and 
germane to the business in hand, though, on reflection, they appear 
strange in a work on ‘conditional sentences.’ Our author’s enthusi- 
asm is as inexhaustible as his resources for purposes of illustration. 
Into the service of the latter he presses nearly every European 
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language, ancient and modern, and nearly every form of publica- 
tion: judgments delivered in the law courts, letters to the daily 
papers, &c., &c. 

We have constantly before our eyes, as we read, not only the 
names of the classical authors, and of the great modern critics and 
editors of their texts, but those also of Camoens, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
Schiller, Machiavelli (from all of whom he quotes in the original) 
as well as those of Shakespeare, Spenser, Greene, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Lord Chesterfield, and a host of others far too numerous 
tomention. Mr. Horton-Smith, seeing his own points, as he does, 
in the broad clear light of a thousand literary analogies, endeavours 
to set them before his readers it the same broad clear light. The 
result of this kindly effort, however, is too often to dazzle without 
illuminating. 

Yet one cannot feel otherwise than favourably towards himself 
and hisbook. In manner and method it is what we have described. 
In arrangement, 7.¢. in the divisions, sub-divisions, paragraphing, 
and those other devices by which cross-references are facilitated, 
it is almost as unsatisfactory,as a book could be. The irritation 
thus caused, far from being removed, is rather intensified by the 
ultimate discovery that the references given are always, when pro- 
perly understood, correct enough. However, in spite of everything 
of this sort, one who has the requisite leisure and will take pains to 
read the whole book through, can hardly help being impressed not 
only with admiration for the learning it evinces, but with positive 
good-will towards its writer. It is the work of one who has been a 
progressive student of classics during a life-time. It breathes the 
wholesome spirit of /’//erae humaniores. Given, on the author’s part, 
the needful strength of faculty, and the desirable amount of critical 
power, no such work could be without value and interest. These 
conditions are fulfilled in Mr. Horton-Smith. His accuracy in 
detail is (so far as we can judge) as striking as his ‘memoria’ and 
width of culture. He is an ‘up-to-date’ classical scholar in a large 
and liberal sense: no mere departmentalist. Yet his work labours 
under serious blemishes. He appears at times (paradoxical as the 
statement is) to know too much about his subject. Even obvious 
remarks are overloaded with page upon page of illustrative matter. 
Readers of sufficient leisure and taste would, perhaps, wish no part 
of this omitted ; but ‘ students,’ for whom Mr. Horton-Smith pro- 
fesses to write, may well be pardoned if they apply the quotation— 
virion. ovde ivacw dow wA€ov Hyuod wavtds. We suspect, however, 
that he would care much less for their opinion of his book than for 
that of mature scholars whose student days are long past. 

The utmost caution must be exercised by the reader if he is to 
avoid forming a totally false under-estimate, ad znz/to, of our author’s 
scholarship. Mr. Horton-Smith commences with the enunciation 
of certain principles, some of which inevitably cause surprise. 
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After stating that dv cannot be used with any part of the imperative 
mood, he goes on to state that ‘‘ it can be used with any other parts 
of a verb; and among these with the tenses of the indicative mood 
which [as all tenses of this mood do, p. 3] denote actual facts. To 
add dy to these tenses is to refer the facts denoted by the tenses 
themselves to the conditions, the prior fulfilment of which—in the 
case of the tenses of past-time—was, and, in the cases of the tenses 
of present and future time is, necessary for their existence as facts; 
to relegate the facts denoted by the tenses to the domain of things 
not actually facts, but conditional facts only ; to thrust back the facts 
to the category of contingencies, and set them forward on their way to 
possibilities” [pp. 9-10]. Thus, besides yéyvera:=‘ it happens,’ 
and yevyoera=‘it will happen,’ we can (he says) have yiyvera dv 
= ‘it happens upon the actual conditions of things’ =‘ it happens in 
very truth; really; truly’; and yevjoerar dv =‘ tt will happen upon 
the actual existing conditions of things’ = ‘it will, &c. [as before].’ 
‘* So also,” he goes on, ‘‘ with reference to the tenses of past-time, 
a reference to conditions made by the addition of av to them, is a 
reference to actual past conditions. Therefore, while éyévero=‘ it 
happened,’ we get, by the addition of dy, éyévero dv =‘ it happened 
upon the actual past conditions of things’ =‘ it happened in very 
truth; really; truly.’ In other words, facts conditioned upon the 
actual existing state of things, are themselves absolute existing facts, 
of the present or future time as the case may be; and facts condi- 
tioned upon the actual past state of things are themselves absolute 
facts of the past time, and to speak of them as nevertheless condi- 
tional is an affectation of precision. Accordingly, as the language 
developed in its culture, the use of dv with the present and future 
tenses of the indicative mood, and—to a less extent—with the past 
tenses of the same mood, gradually fell into corresponding disuse.” 
He proceeds to translate all this ‘‘ into the language of example,” 
and, in the tables following, connects av with nearly every tense of 
the indicative. He gives us not only éoryjxer av, éorneev av, but also 
iornow av, ornoe av, éornge. av. Next he applies the same 
principles to the subjunctive mood, the tenses of which denote 
“possible facts.” ‘To add ay,” he says, ‘‘to these tenses is to 
require for the actual existence as facts of the possible facts denoted 
by the tenses themselves nothing more than the prior fulfilment 
of certain conditions: to bring forward the facts denoted by the 
tenses from the domain of mere possibilities to that of things, which 
are—not indeed as yet actually facts, but which will become—facts, 
if certain conditions be fulfilled: to advance possibilities to the 
category of contingencies, and set them forward on their way to 
actual facts.” “Thus yéyvytat = ‘it may happen’ ; yiyvytat dv = ‘ tt may 
happen upon the actual conditions of things’ =‘ i really, truly, will 
happen, or (occasionally) happens.’ ‘In other words, facts at present 
possible only, yet conditioned upon the actual existing state of 
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things, are in effect themselves absolute existing facts—usually of 
the future, though occasionally of the present time ; and to speak of 
them as nevertheless conditional is an affectation of precision. 
Accordingly, as the language developed in its culture, &c. [as 
before}.” The feeling of surprise excited by such a theory (so far 
as one can understand it) is not lessened when we advance with our 
author from categorical to hypothetical constructions. He formu- 
lates (p. 16) an account of the relation of «i to dv, and the origin 
and meaning of édav (jv, av), and, as before, at once translates his 
principles ‘into the language of example.’ The tables which succeed 
exhibit ei and édv prefixed to parts of the Greek verb. In them Mr. 
Horton-Smith gives us éav eioryKe, édav torn, éav iorain; nay éav 
éoryxer dv, éav torn av, éav iotain dv—and other such monstrosities, 
not to be picked up even in the slums of Greek literature. Yet 
throughout all this he is but playing with a theory of dv and must 
not be supposed to believe, any more than his critics do, in such 
constructions as the above. ‘Truly, the man who had the courage 
of his convictions and thought with Mr. Horton-Smith might be 
trusted to produce an extraordinary piece of Greek composition. 
But our author is really labouring under no such weakness as a hasty 
reader might from all this imagine. He is as sound on matters of 
classical Greek construction as an excellent scholar need wish to be. 
This one can amply ascertain from the remainder of his book in 
which he shows consummate grammatical tact and accuracy. But 
here, driven by a fanciful theory, he tries to place himself at a 
prehistoric (or unhistoric) stage in the development of the Greek 
language. The results are not such as to encourage anyone to 
adopt his theory of dv and its usage. How a scholar of his taste 
could have for a moment yielded to the temptation to write and 
print as Greek these expressions of which we have given 
specimens will probably remain one of the mysteries of the ars 
grammatica. 

When we turn to his explanations of the functions of dv in con- 
nexion with the tenses of the indicative and subjunctive, we find it 
as difficult to understand and express these in ordinary English as 
Mr. Horton-Smith found it to translate his @ prior? principles into 
examples from ordinary Greek. What, for instance, does he mean 
by “fact”? In the passage last quoted he speaks of facts as ‘‘ actual,” 
“conditional,” ‘possible,’ ‘‘existing,” &c.; also of ‘‘ possible facts 
which are in effect absolute existing facts, usually of the future, though 
occasionally of the present time.” (The italics are ours.) Such 
phraseology seems, perhaps, clear and intelligible, but is really most 
difficult. To speak of ‘possible facts” as ‘‘in effect absolute existing 
facts” inasmuch as “ they are conditioned upon the absolute existing 
state of things” is to employ the language of certain metaphysicians 
who hold that ‘all the possible is actual,” not, indeed, for us, weak 
men whose intuition moves within the “‘form” of time, but fora 
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Being capable of viewing all things sud specie aeternitatis. Accord- 
ingly it would almost seem (at first sight and for one brief moment) 
as if Mr. Horton-Smith had, in his zeal for the elucidation of cop. 
ditional sentences, dipped into the philosophy of Spinoza, only 
that Spinoza would never have admitted the distinction of 
“* absolutely existing facts” into those of “‘ present” and “ future” 
time. In good sooth we do not know what Mr. Horton-Smith 
means by these explanations—or some of them. We leave the 
matter ‘ dahingestellt.” 

Thus, in our opinion, the substructure of his work is of very 
precarious and uncertain validity, but the superstructure is in many 
respects admirable. Happily it is possible to be a good working 
grammarian while knowing little or nothing of the origines of 
grammar. For Grammar refuses to reveal its subtle secrets to Logic. 
The psychical operations which have clothed themselves in the old 
forms of grammatical construction are too various, too minute, too 
erratic, and belong too much to the region of the sub-conscious, to 
be capable of reduction to the regularity of categories. Toa 
grammarian who turns his logical or psychological microscope upon 
these forms they are wont to appear as unlike themselves as other 
familiar things do when seen under a microscope. He fails to 
recognise them, mistakes them for what they are not, and incurs 
the risk of ultimately straying with his readers into a sort of gram- 
matical wonder-land. He sometimes misses real distinctions, and 
imagines distinctions where none exist. Thus Mr. Horton-Smith, 
when seeking to discriminate between éorycev av and oryoecer av, 
has nothing better to say than that the former = Engl. ‘he would 
have placed,” the latter = Eng. ‘‘ he would have-placed.” Hecon- 
cludes that the distinction is one of muance merely. This is true of 
the English, but not of the Greek, expressions. 

But enough of criticism. The work he presents us with has 
striking merits side by side with striking faults. The best and 
most scholarly readers will derive most profit from it. They, too, 
will regard it with most indulgence ; but we dread to think how 
it would fare if submitted to the judgment of critics whose highest 
function is to pronounce upon the utility of class-books. 


Platonis Res Publica, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
IoANNIS BURNET, in universitate Andreana Litterarum Grae- 
carum Professor, Collegii Mertonensis olim Socius. Oxonii e 
typographeo Clarendoniano. 


WE are glad to welcome Mr. Burnet’s edition of Plato’s magnum 
opus. There are already several good English editions of the text— 
especially that of Mr. Adam, noticed by us a few years ago; yet the 
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present has merits of its own which entitle it to distinct recognition, 
apart from its raison d’étre as portion of the Oxford Plato. The 
footnotes of Mr. Burnet’s are much fuller than those of Mr. Adam’s 
book, rendering the former more convenient for the use of critical 
students. Besides this, Mr. Burnet has brought into prominent 
importance certain Mss. of which his latest English predecessor 
thought less highly. We refer particularly to the estimation in which 
he holds F, Cod. Vindobonensis 55. In his Preface, after asserting 
the mutual independence of A, D, M, he states that these three 
codices have all come from one and the same source, while a/mos¢ all 
others are derived from them. Not guz/e all, however. Vindobo- 
nensis F (rashly supposed by some to be derived from Florentinus 
A) remains to be considered. This codex is full of errors which 
cannot be explained except on the assumption that it was copied by 
an ignorant scribe from some ancient MS. written in majuscules. Mr. 
Burnet gives instances of readings by which he intends to show that 
it cannot have come from A, D, M, but must represent a more ancient 
archetype. Further, he observes a curious coincidence between its 
characteristic readings and those which correspond in Iamblichus, 
Galenus, Stobaeus, Eusebius, and other ancient writers. Thus for 
him it is the long-sought witness to a recension older than any 
hitherto recognized—“deformatum quidem, sicut Glaucum illum 
marinum, sed sincerum, nec aliunde ut fitinterpolatum.’’ He dwells 
upon the importance which F, therefore, should henceforth assume 
in Platonic criticism, asserting that it will enable us to dispense with 
the aid of Venetus 2, and Monacensis q; Mss. of which Mr. Adam 
thought much, but which Mr. Burnet calls “novicii et interpolati’’: 
useless, except in the cases in which their writers, being men of 
some erudition, were fortunate enough to hit upon true readings by 
conjecture. If Mr. Burnet’s view be sound, the consensus of Vindo- 
bonensis F and Venetus D (Bekker’s II) is at times more valuable 
than that of Parisinus A and Caesenas M, especially when the 
former consensus is reinforced by the concurrent testimony of Sto- 
baeus or Eusebius. Mr. Burnet’s novel position will no doubt be 
subjected to a fire of criticism by Platonic specialists, but it 
heightens the fundamental interest of his work. 

He is certainly, as an editor, not addicted to ‘‘ der wiiste Dilet- 
tantismus der Conjecturenjagd.” He adopts into his text the most 
obviously sound emendations, recording in his notes their author’s 
names: ¢.g. ¢umounoas (ci. Schneider) for éuroujoat 333 E; daxrvdcov 
dv<ra> (ci. Bywater) 359 E; éAodou (ci. van Leeuwen) for OéAover 
468A; 8’ 5% (ci. Adam) for 80 of (or 8¢ of 4) 502 B; Sevrépav dé 
idé (ci. Adam) for Sevrépay Set 8¢ 580 D. There are many other con- 
jectural emendations not adopted by him which yet seem worthy of 
adoption. Much deference is, however, due to his sober judgment 
in such matters, and even when he does not accept such readings, 
he carefully records them in his notes. Among the few and not 
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very important instances in which he has introduced changes of his 
own there is one which demands a brief attention here. In 444B5 
the majority of Mss. (including Parisinus A) read rovovrov dvros dives 
olov mperewv aitd Sovdcdew, Tod & ad dovdcvew dpyxixod yévous évtt, 
Vindobonensis E, however, has r@ 8’ ad pi) SovAcvew dpyixod yevous 
évrt, of which Madvig approves, though it is condemned ‘as much 
too feeble” by Campbell and Jowett. Mr. Adam, with these and 
other editors, reads dovAevew To Tod dpxiKod yévous dvrt, omitting the 
conjunction and the second SovAevev. Critically this is, of course, 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Burnet changes the ad to od, and reads 76 8 ob 
SovAcvew dpxixod yévous dvtt; The sense of this is that ‘the one is 
of such a nature that it is meet for it to serve, while the other is of 
such a nature that it is meet for it to rule, being of regal stock.” 
But the grammatical instinct of the copyist of Vindobonensis E who 
read pi was sounder. ov-dovAevew (which, we assume, indicates 
the way in which Mr. Burnet would construe) is not = dpyew; 
while, if we render od dovAevev as = ‘not to bea slave,’ Platonic 
grammar imperiously calls for yj, not od, with the infinitive. This 
strange variation of Mss. is well worth study, though it is far from 
easy to understand. 

One does not know what to do when the mss. are consentient 
in such a case as the following. In 558 D-559 C dvaykaios is six 
times joined with the feminine nouns (sing. or pl.) #50v7 or érOupia. 
Three times it appears as of two terminations, and three times as 
of three terminations. In 558 D5 we read at 6%) ot« dvayxaia xé- 
kAnvrat: in 558 Dg Tras dvayxaious émibupias: in §59 A 5 Tavras €i py 
évayxaious daipev elvac: in 559 B1 4 rod dayeiv | érOvpia] . . dvay- 
Kaios av ein: in §59 B 3 7 Tov cirov... dvayxaia: and in 559 C19 
mépa TovTwy ... ovK dvaykaia dy xaAotro, That Plato should have 
thus capriciously passed from form to form in closely successive 
sentences is to us scarcely credible. Yet Mss. do not (so far as we 
know) vary here. The divinity that mzsshapes our ends has probably 
been at work upon them. But to discuss the matter—zvon est huius 
oltt. 


The Politics of Aristotle. Edited by W. L. Newman, M.A. Vols. iii. 
and iv., Books iii. to v. and vi. to viii. (Clarendon Press, 
1902). 


THESE volumes complete the elaborate edition, the first portion 
of which (vols. i. and ii.) was published in 1887, and reviewed at 
length by Dr. Tyrrell in Hermathena, 1888. Each of the present 
volumes contains text, notes critical and explanatory, and a prefa- 
tory essay on the contents of the books. Vol. iii. has an introduc- 
tion (supplementary) on the ss. and Latin version of the Politics, 
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and also appendices; while vol. iv. gives indices for the whole 
work. The Clarendon Press has done its part in making the 
edition handsome and readable; but the average student will be 
somewhat deterred by its bulk, and still more by the arrangement 
which places the critical notes together at the end instead of at 
the foot of the text. 

The editor's textual views have not changed since 1887. 
Vol. iii. gives us a careful study of (1) the characteristics of the 
two families (x' and z*) into which the ss. fall, and the errors to 
which they are liable; (2) the methods of translation adopted in 
the Vetus Versio of William of Moerbeke. He still prefers 7’, 
alleging the number and nature of the omissions in z' as his 
main reason. In practice Mr. Newman keeps us as close to his 
mss. as possible. ‘The order of the books differs from that 
of Bekker in counting the treatise on Revolutions as Book vii. 
Emendations and transpositions are seldom accepted, and the 
defence of the Mss. is often conducted with great ingenuity, even 
against most plausible suggestions, e.g. 1336b 8 det rots veo 
ravra Tov féva Ta adda, pddiora 8 doa exer 7 p0xOnpiav 7 dvopé- 
veav. Susemihl conjectures dvayéveay, but our editor remarks that 
dvopévecay is appropriate to the malice of the iambi which are to 
be shunned, as pox@ypiav to their depravity, and explains the 
rendering of the Vet. Vers., infectionem aut inhaestonem as incorrect 
alternative readings of 7n/fensionem, the true equivalent for dvcpe- 
veav; while madlifiam (= poxOnpiav) has been thus omitted. 
Again, 1331a mpére ... ayopas elvac xatacKeviy oiav Kal mept 
@erradiav dvopdlovor jv éAevOepav kadovow. Lambinus’ vouilovow 
is generally accepted, but Mr. Newman supplying dyopdv with ofav 
explains ‘the word dyopa was connected in the minds of Greeks 
with dyopdfw, and to use the words as the Thessalians did of a 
place where nothing was bought or sold would seem strange to 
them.” 

Less fortunate is his explanation of 1331a romos dotis émipd- 
veav €xer mpos THY THS aperns Oéow ixavds, ‘for the enthronement 
of virtue’ can hardly be right, and either Dr. Jackson’s fepareias or 
Schneider’s @éav would improve matters, though Mr. Newman men- 
tions no suggestion. His conservatism makes him reject obvious 
transpositions like those in 1338 b (where de?... rpdrepov 8 ovk elxov 
makes no sense unless transferred to follow mpds doxotvta doxeiv 
in l. 29). 1340b (where xai tis ouxe ... dpmoviav should plainly 
follow éAevGepwwrépas in 1. 8), and 1341 a pos pey tds xpyjoas dy 
mpos 8€ ras pabyces torepov (where xpyoes and pabyoces unless 
interchanged give a sense exactly opposite to that required by the 
context). Itis only fair to add that Mr. Newman is obviously 
doubtful about his own arguments in these cases. Sometimes, 
indeed, as in 1288a mparov .. dpxds and 1342b «ici dé dv0 cxorot 
++.76 mpérov (passages bracketed by Susemihl as interpolations, 
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the one irrelevant, the other contradictory to the context) words 
are printed in the text without any sign of suspicion; and yet we 
find on turning to the commentary that the editor admits the truth 
of the case against them. It is in such instances that the absence 
of critical footnotes is peculiarly misleading. 

The editor is not fond of emendations; nevertheless, in 1328 b 
év rovros dv in dvayKaiov tmdpxew his neat conjecture <a> dvayxatov 
makes everything clear. Susemihl read 66 with ms. P' but marked 
a lacuna. In 1331 b his suggestion 76 rpoeords for 7d tAHO0s avoids 
the necessity of substituting éwAiras for eis before dpxovras. In 
1277a GAAG piv érawweital ye 7d divacGar apxew Kal apxerbar Kal 
moAirov Soxipov # apery elvar 7o Svvacbar x.t.A. his insertion of Soxet 
after Soxiyov is clumsy compared with Dr. Jackson’s Soxet zov, and 
the word used repeatedly throughout the preceding discussion for 
the ideal citizen is always dyads or orovdatos, never ddxipos. 

In spite, therefore, of Mr. Newman’s industry, his text is hardly 
satisfactory to the reader. His own view of the ss. does not 
justify extreme caution ; and it is apparent to the most careless 
student that if Aristotle ever arranged our treatise with his own 
hand, his work has been so much disturbed in transmission that 
judicious alteration is the truest fidelity. In other ways the editor 
deserves much gratitude. The Essays on the subject-matter are 
extremely valuable for the clearness with which they present Aris- 
totle’s views on each head, unincumbered by the confusion and repe- 
tition of the text actually handed down to us, where criticism, theory, 
anecdote, and parenthetic remarks, or interpolated notes, bewilder 
the mind. Mr. Newman has often done little more than bring 
together his author’s scattered remarks, only now and then pointing 
out inconsistencies and difficulties. The Essays on Oligarchy and 
Education are perhaps the best. 

But the exceptional wealth and width of Mr. Newman’s 
learning display themselves to most advantage in the Commentary. 
Illustrations and parallels unusually apt and interesting are drawn 
quite in Aristotle’s manner from all times, places and authors. 
He is on congenial ground in the last three books, where he 
brings now Venice, now America, and again the Transvaal to 
support Aristotle’s dicta. His notes throughout are conspicuously 
full and helpful. We may draw attention to those on ostracism, 
1284.a, aesymnete 1285 a, gopBeav and dPeAtoxovs 1324 bd, 
melodies 1342 a, as specimens. The diligence of the editor is 
proved by the success with which he tracks down the sources of 
Aristotle’s remarks. Appendix D gives a list of reminiscences of 
other authors occurring in the text apart from direct quotation. 
Appendix B is an exhaustive note on the use of hyperbaton in the 
Politics for emphasis. Such constructions (cf. the occasional use 
of chiasmus) are noteworthy as telling against the extreme theory 
that we have Aristotle’s works only in the form of notes written up 
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by his scholars. On the other hand, much space is wasted in specu- 
lating on what Aristotle might have said, and in raising trifling 
difficulties. In fact, there is so much unnecessary matter in these 
large volumes that, though valuable as storehouses of information, 
they will probably be supplanted in general use by a more con- 
venient edition, in which attention will be confined to what is really 
necessary to a proper understanding and appreciation of Aristotle’s 
work. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Rhetorica recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit A. S. WiLKins, Linguae Latinae apud Mancunienses 
Professor, E. Coll. Div. Joh. Camb. Tomus i. Zibros de Ora- 
tore tres continens. Ovxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 


Ir was natural that the delegates of the Clarendon Press should 
turn to Professor Wilkins for a critical edition of the De Oratore in 
the new Oxford series of Classical texts. By his annotated edition 
of this book, of which the last volume appeared in 1892, he had 
established a position for himself among the foremost of Ciceronian 
and, indeed, Latin scholars. The notes in that edition are a per- 
fect mine of information, and no real difficulty is ever shirked. 
The text of the present is an almost exact reproduction of the text 
in the earlier edition, as indeed we are told inthe Preface, although 
we are also told that both text and authorities have been submitted 
to a careful re-examination. I have been able to discover only one 
or two unimportant passages in which the new text differs from the 
old. If the editor errs on the side of conservatism in textual criti- 
cism, he gives his readers ample material for emendation in a judi- 
cious ‘apparatus criticus,’ which includes the emendations of 
scholars like Sorof, Piderit, and Reid. One could wish that the 
a of Reid had been in some instances incorporated in 
the text. 

What is now wanted is a really good English translation of the 
three books. There is an excellent translation of Bk. 1. by Mr. E. 
N. P. Moor, published by Methuen & Co. Iam acquainted with 
no other in English, except Bohn’s, which, besides being faulty in 
style, is at times absolutely wrong in interpretation. All Cicero’s 
treatises on rhetoric, though at times tedious and incoherent, have 
this at least to be said in their favour, that Cicero discusses his sub- 
ject with the originality ofa master. We have, in fact, as Mr. Wil- 
‘ kins says, “the greatest of Roman Orators in the very prime of his 
powers giving us the ripe results of his own experience in the art 
by which the ‘novus homo’ of Arpinum had risen to the highest 
post in the Roman State.’’ Cardinal Newman says of the De Ora- 
tore in particular, ‘It is the most finished, perhaps, of Cicero’s 
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compositions. An air of grandeur and magnificence reigns through- 
out. The characters of the aged senators are finely conceived, and 
the whole company is invested with an almost religious majesty.” 
One cannot but wonder that so little attention is given to this 
rich field of Ciceronian literature in the curricula of the three 
great sister universities of the United Kingdom. Even if there be 
no science of oratory, a treatise on the subject by one who was the 
foremost orator of his day, at a time when the art was cultivated in 
schools and not evolved by the experience of the individual, ought 
to prove interesting, if not useful, to those whose profession it will 
be to address public assemblies. 

The passage in Bk. 11., where Caesar discusses Roman wit and 
humour in so far as they have a bearing on the orator’s art, is, 
perhaps, the most readable of the entire treatise. It is true he 
fails to give anything approaching a scientific theory of wit, and 
quotes examples rather than classifies under general heads; but 
who since his time has done more? Why cannot some of our own 
countrymen write a scientific treatise on this subject ‘‘ which is all 
ourown”? Might we not reasonably hope to have ‘The Ana- 
tomy of Wit” from an Irishman, as we have ‘The Anatomy of 
Melancholy” from an Englishman ? 

One could wish that the Clarendon Press had used thicker type 
in printing the present edition. In this respect the book contrasts 
unfavourably with the Teubner text. I have not discovered any 
printer’s errors throughout the volume. J///, a misprint of the an- 
notated edition in Bk. 1., §215, has been corrected to dle. 

In his preface to the annotated edition Mr, Wilkins explains the 
fact that Cicero distinctly asserts in a letter to Lentulus (Fam. i. 9, 
23) that the De Oratore was written more Aristoftelio, whilst he denies 
in a letter to Atticus (xiii. 19, 4) that it possesses the morem ‘Aputo- 
téXevov, by saying that in the former case Cicero is thinking 
more of the form, in the latter of the substance of the dialogue. 
The explanation given is plausible. May not, however, the 
passage in the letter to Lentulus mean (a) that as Aristotle wrote a 
treatise on Rhetoric so did Cicero (for adj. cf. Carneadeo more, Cic. 
Univ. 1.) ; or (4)—though Wilkins denies that it is necessary—with 
the enim referring to more Arisfotelio in true Aristotelian style, i.e. 
with an originality which disregarded the hackneyed rules of the 
schools as the enim explains. Quemadmodum quidem volui will mean 
in either case ‘after a fashion of my own.’ 

. Subjoined are a few remarks on both the editions of Mr. Wil- 
ins :— 

Bk 1., §87. “ Ne primoribus quidem labris attingere,” = ‘ not to 
have even a smattering of,’ is better than Wilkins’ ‘‘ with the tip of 
the tongue.” 

§91. Wilkins follows L, an inferior Ms., in reading sczre for scisse 
of H and E, the only two superior mss. which we have of this 
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passage. But scisse is probably the correct reading. This usage of 
the perf. inf. is, perhaps, an extension of the use of volo with perf. 
inf. (Roby 1371, a.), for which cf. Hor. Epist. 1. 17, 5, ‘‘ aspice st 
quid et nos, quod cures proprium fecisse, loguamur.” A better change 
would be that of curassent into curarent. This was possibly adapted 
to the tense of didicissent by a scribe who forgot that the pluperfect 
of discois here equivalent to the imperfect of a verb of ‘ knowing.’ 
In fact sctsse curarent (‘ be anxious to come to the knowledge of’) 
would exactly correspond in tense to didicissent. 

§117. “‘vastum hominem atque foedum” = ‘a horrid hulking 
fellow.’ 

§127. ‘“‘Tantum modo similem esse hominis.” This use of hom- 
ims in the sense of ‘the average man’ strongly supports the reading 
virtute hominum in 111.78, which thus furnishes the parallel desired by 
Wilkins. Perhaps this use of homo, moreover, supports the reading 
humane in Hor. Epist. 11. 2, 7° in the sense of ‘moderately.’ 

§131. ‘In specie posita.”’ Dr. Reid suggests 7” conspectu on the 


ground that specie can hardly mean ‘ personal appearance,’ but the 
meaning of specze here is rather ‘showy appearance,’ ‘outward show,’ 
and there is no necessity for emendation. 

132. “‘unus paterfamilias” = ‘the man in the street.’ 

157. “* Visus hominum” Madvig and Wilkins: ‘‘ Usus om- 
nium” Codd. Usus hominum, read by Lg. 2, 36, is most likely the 


true reading. Usus hominum subeundus has, owing to the context, 
exactly the same meaning as visus hominum subeundus (i.e. ‘We 
must accustom ourselves to meeting the gaze of the people’), in 
opposition to ‘cloistered practice’ (exercifatio umbratilis). This 
sense of usus is generally found in the case of inanimate objects 
(cf. Cic. Rep. 111. 3), but might very easily be transferred to persons, 
especially in view of the secondary meaning of the word ‘ fami- 
liarity,’ ‘ intercourse.’ 

§z02z. “ Aucfor tamen esse deus putatur” Wilkins: ‘‘ tamen esse 
deus putatur” Codd. Perhaps the original reading was artem famen 
invenisse deus putalur. ‘The art- of artem was dropped owing to the 
preceding -aret of dare/; then /amen (tii) may have affected the zn- of 
invenisse. Another possible reading would be arti famen inesse deus 
pulatur. Madvig suggests znvenisse alone. 

Bk. 11. §22. ‘‘ Umbilicos” is explained as ‘ sea-snails’ or ‘small 
pebbles.” The Greek word orpdfiAos used by Aristophanes (Pax 
864) in the sense of ‘snail’ probably gets this meaning from 
the resemblance between the shape of a snail’s shell and a top. 
May we not infer that umbilicus gets the same meaning from the 
resemblance between the umbilicus proper and a snail’s shell ? 

_ §60. * Tactu,” H E: “Cantu,” Codd. recc. Perhaps contactu 
(¢actu) is the reading from which both come. 

§84. ‘Non difficilius arte conjuncta” bracketed by Wilkins and 

Friedrich as an interpolation. Perhaps the reading was nondum 
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Jacili illius arte coniuncta. In this case zlius will refer to gladiator; 
ef militt, or perhaps to the general idea of ‘ fighting man’ in both. 

§104. ‘*Sive ex persona ut laudis” bracketed by Wilkins and 
Friedrich as spurious, omitted by the three best Mss. The reading 
may have been sive ex persona ut Claudi, the s being added to Clauat 
from the following sive. For this use of persona with gen. cf. 11. 134 
Opimit persona. 

§142. “A iure cognoscendo” bracketed by Wilkins, retained by 
Friedrich. The words, in my opinion, ought to be retained, and 
make perfectly good sense. The preposition @ is the more easily 
used with deb:/ifati owing to its use in the sense of ‘ with respect 
to,’ cf. daborare ab re frumentaria, Caes. B.G. vil.10. If any change 
be necessary I should suggest debilitati—ac ture—cognoscendo. 

§ 193. ‘‘ Spondalli illa,” read by the best, and ‘‘ spondalia illa,” 
by the inferior Mss., are both probably corrupt. The first is indeed 
manifestly so. The emendation may be sfondenti alia illi (sc. 
Teucro), who made himself responsible for the safe return of Ajax. 
The difficulty of course is the use of the imperfect participle. May 
we not, however, take it to mean ‘Who was guarantor of far other 
issues ?’ 

§253. ‘Quid Spaedius nuculan (uv itterarum spatto relicto) con- 
ficere inquit”” so H: Wilkins and Friedrich give ‘ ‘Quid Decius ? 
Nuculam an confixum vis facere,’ inquit.” 

I believe the word to be contrasted with nuculais cornus in some 
form. 


1. Perhaps Quid Decius? Nuculam an Cornum vis conficere? inguit. 


The jingle of corn-, confic- would inevitably suggest the 
proper name Cornificius. 


z. Or better, perhaps, thus, Quid Decius? Nuculam an Cornutum 
vis facere ? inquit. 


Though Cornutus, of course, means ‘horned,’ as an adjective it 
would inevitably suggest Cornus in opposition to Wucula. ‘Do you 
want to make him a Mr. Nut or a Mr. [C]hornel.’ 

§310. “Permovere” ##a A,C,H: ‘pertinere” Sorof. Reid 
suggests valere, which gives a far more natural turn to the sen- 
tence, but it is not very obvious how the corruption arose. er- 
venire is much nearer the Mss.; and as it has the force of va/ere it 1s 
more likely to be the true reading. 

§ 328. ‘‘Constituitur” is marked spurious by Wilkins, who 
rejects consistitur, the correction of Lambinus, on the ground that 
we cannot have an impersonal verb co-ordinated with percurritur. 
Surely there is no objection to our taking percurritur impersonally 
also Cos. Hor. Sat. 1. 1, 3 concurritur). Most probably the copyist 
considering it personal, altered consisti/ur to constiluitur so as to have 
a personal verb co-ordinated with it. 
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Bk. 111. §65. ‘Sed utrumque est in his,” Mss. This is changed 
arbitrarily, I think, by Wilkins, after Sorof, into sed nimirum est 
in his, alleging that it is ‘perhaps as good asanything.” But either 
Ellendt’s u/cumque est, est in his or Reid’s vitium quogue come much 
nearer the Mss. I think of the two, Reid’s is preferable. As to 
the objection that there are two vi/ia, not one, and consequently 
that Cicero could not have used the singular, it may be observed 
that Cicero, when he began the sentence, meant to use vel... vel, 
which gives an option between two things, and does not give pro- 
minence to the idea of combination as ef. . . ef would. 

Friedrich retains the reading ufrumque which Wilkins says 
can only refer to what precedes. The analogy of duddrepov and 
éudorepa would lead one to think that it might possibly refer to 
what follows. 

§78. ‘‘De virtute hominum”’ seems to me to be right. In spite 
of Wilkins’ objection I think that Sorof’s plea for hominum, on the 
ground that orators, being men of the world, knew more about 
human nature than the Stoics, is admissible. The vzrtus hominum 
is the excellence of the ‘plain honest man,’ the vir/us sapientium of 
the Stoics was an ideal excellence which had an existence, if at all 
outside the imagination of its votaries, only in a select few. This 
use of homo in the sense of ‘an ordinary man’ is supported by 
Bk. 1. §127, Zan/um modo similem esse hominis. If any change were 
necessary I think minuma or minumum would be preferable to omnt 
which Wilkins suggests. 


The Oldest Civilization of Greece: Studies of the Mycenzan Age. 
By H. R. Hatt, M.A., Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. David 
Nutt, 1901. 


Tus book is a useful supplement to Schuchhardt’s Epitome of 
Schliemann’s works. It brings the discussion of the Mycenzan 
question abreast of recent evidence, and, as regards material to the 
date of publication, leaves nothing to be desired. It is too early 
to say what the discoveries in Crete may bring forth. The illustra- 
tions are admirably selected, and in this respect, as furnishing a 
comprehensive view of the evidence, the author is deserving of high 
praise. We are glad to see that time-worn cuts are sparingly used, 
and that illustrations not readily accessible to the general reader 
have been freely drawn upon, thus giving the work a welcome air 
of freshness. The Egyptian evidence for the dating of the 
Mycenzan period is particularly well done. And we have now for 
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the first time a summary in convenient form of the whole evidence 
bearing on the question of date. As to the general argument of 
the book, Mr. Hall discusses the Mycenzan question from the 
orthodox standpoint. We are inclined to say that it represents the 
English mind. A profession is made throughout of extreme 
caution. He insists again and again on the doubtful and provi- 
sional character of the ‘‘ Mycenzan Hypothesis.” This air of 
scientific caution is not, however, maintained when Mr. Hall enters 
the field himself. Thus on the question of the date of iron he 
adopts, wholesale, Piehl’s views, without indicating to the reader 
that the subject is in controversy, and that Piehl’s conclusions are 
by no means generally accepted. Mr. Hall is rather contemptuous 
of Professor Ridgeway’s theories. This part of the book seems to 
bear evidence of being hastily written. He does not seem to grasp 
Ridgeway’s arguments, and is decidedly superficial in the attempts 
to brush them aside. Thus Mr. Hall writes: “The genealogical 
arguments which Professor Ridgeway adduces in support of his 
position cannot be said to prove very much. They must be to a 
great extent of little value; many Greek genealogies are obviously 
mere ztiological inventions.”” Here the argument from the 
genealogies is quite misunderstood. The point is not that the 
genealogies are true, but that they are evidence of race distinctions 
traditionally accepted or recognised at the time they were drawn up. 
Thus no Achaian is traced to a Pelasgian ancestor. But .we have 
not space to enter on controversial matters. We should like toadd 
a word of praise for the publisher. It is a pleasure to handle 
a book so admirably produced. 


The Scientific Writings of the late GEoRGE Francis Fitz GERALD, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Hon. F.R.S.E., Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Lrasmus Smith's Professor of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dublin. Collected and edited with 
a Historical Introduction. By JosepH Larmor, Sec. RS., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Dublin: Hodges, 

Figgis, & Co., Ltd., Grafton-street; London: Longmans, 

Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 1902.) 





ALL Trinity College men owe Dr. Larmor a great debt for his 
labour of love in this collection of Fitz Gerald’s scientific papers, 
as well as for the admirable and thoughtful preface, in which he 
endeavours—and no one is better qualified to do so—to point 
out, so far as can be done at present, the character and value of 
Fitz Gerald’s lifework in science. Our late professor’s forceful 
and eager, yet withal most lovable, personality, was indeed familiar 
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to us, but this volume will perhaps give us a clearer idea than we 
had before of the commanding position he had come to hold in 
the scientific world. 

It would not be in place here to enter into any detailed 
discussion of the contents of these papers, yet there are some 
salient features which will naturally strike even those who cannot 
claim special knowledge of the subjects discussed. The first two 
papers, dealing, as they do, rather with new treatment of old than 
properly original matter, would give but little idea of what was to 
follow. With the third, however, dealing with what is known as 
Kerr’s effect, there begins a series of truly original work, showing 
ever more and more insight and mastery. Fitz Gerald now threw 
himself with ardour into what we may call the scientific front 
—the field of new results and discoveries rather than that of 
coordination and clear exposition of what is already known. 
For such a position he was, indeed, well fitted. Gifted with 
strong physical instincts, in perfect touch with experimental 
methods, and keenly alive to the significance and bearing of 
their results, he was also thoroughly trained in the mathematical 
analysis, which may be said to be the other arm on which science 
leans. Maxwell has pointed out that great advances in physics 
have ever been connected with the power not merely to indicate 
the qualitative character of an effect, but to estimate its quantita- 
tive value. Now this is a marked characteristic of Fitz Gerald’s 
work. He always sees clearly the nature of the physical problem 
that lies before him, and the requisites for submitting it to com- 
plete mathematical treatment; and if he does not always supply 
such treatment, it is rather from his perception that the analysis 
he gives is sufficient for the physical purpose he has in view. 
In this respect, indeed, FitzGerald differs from the school ot 
physicists, of whom, perhaps, Lagrange is the most illustrious 
example, with whom the guiding inspiration is not so much 
physical as mathematical—physics being rather regarded as a 
means of extending the range and illustrating the methods of 
mathematical analysis. For FitzGerald, on the other hand, 
mathematics was ever a handmaid—a most useful, nay, an indis- 
pensable one no doubt—yet a handmaid still. 

No less marked, indeed, than his power of using the instru- 
ment of mathematical analysis is the converse one of seizing, 
apart from mathematical technique, and firmly holding what 
Herschel has so happily termed “the central thread of common 
sense, on which the pearls of analytical research are invariably 
strung.” In this connexion we may note the predilection which 
Fitz Gerald, in common with his English and Scottish confréres, 
exhibits for the use of concrete models to illustrate physical 
hypotheses. In page 168 of these papers will be found a carefully 
reasoned defence of this method of procedure, which appears to 
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be not so much in vogue with Continental physicists. Poincaré 
in fact, finds this tendency of the English school of physics rather 
ludicrous, and Helmholtz, though recognising its legitimacy, con- 
fesses that he himself could work best by directly following the 
principles assumed without the aid of material analogies. Ip 
common with physicists in general, FitzGerald shared in the 
great forward impulse determined by Maxwell’s epoch-making 
work on Electricity and Magnetism, and his far-reaching theory 
of the identity of Light with electromagnetic waves, confirmed as 
this subsequently was by the brilliant experiments of Hertz. The 
interest, indeed, excited by this discovery can only be paralleled 
by that which was aroused by the first promulgation of Fresnel’s 
theory of the Wave Surface in crystals, to which we directly owe 
the principal scientific work of our own M‘Cullagh, and hence the 
work of Jellett and Haughton in the same field. 

A long converging series of discoveries, of which we may per- 
haps take Joule’s great demonstration of the equivalence of Heat 
and Work as the central point, have now, it may be said, brought 
into definite outline that ideal of the magna mater scientiarum 
anticipated by Bacon. We have been led to conceive of all 
material phenomena as ultimately dependent on motion and the laws 
of changes of motion, whilst at the same time we are obliged to 
admit the existence of a medium, to which we have agreed to 
give the name of Ether, in which these motions take place, and 
by which they are essentially conditioned. There may seem here 
a return to the ancient Greek philosophy of the atoms and the 
void. There is, however, this vast difference between the early 
speculation of the Atomists and the modern theory of the Ether, 
that while they, as was natural in the infancy of science, supposed 
the problem of the universe solved by their assumption, the 
corresponding modern theory, which would resolve all physical 
phenomena into motions in the ether, finds in this very hypothesis 
the starting-point of new complications. To resolve everything 
into modes of motion in an all-pervading ether is, indeed, easily 
said, but to imagine an organisation of this medium which shall 
at once explain the phenomena of ordinary matter, those of 
Chemistry, Electricity, Light, and Magnetism, is a task which 
may well tax the highest powers of the intellect. Here, too, 
Fitz Gerald came well to the front. The subject of the Ether, 
as his papers show, was one constantly before his thoughts, 
and if it cannot be said that he solved the problem, he was 
undoubtedly one of the foremost in the little band of scientific 
inquirers who have ventured to grapple with it, and whose names 
will be held in honour when this mystery stands revealed to a 
later age. 

Passing from the technical scientific matter in this volume, 
readers will welcome the exceedingly interesting monographs in 
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which Fitz Gerald reviews the work of the great leaders of scien- 
tific research here and abroad—Lord Kelvin, Helmholtz, Hertz. 
We feel here the peculiar charm only found when the work of a 
master is reviewed by a master—complete understanding and 
sympathy, untainted by any trace of jealousy, combined with a 
genial estimate of the personalities and pregnant suggestions on 
the subject-matter. 

These papers throw light also on other aspects of Fitz Gerald’s 
mind than the purely scientific. He interested himself deeply in 
the problem of Education, and that not only on its scientific, but 
also on its literary side. At the same time, what he felt most 
strongly seems to have been the imperative necessity of imparting 
some share of scientific training to the mass of his countrymen. 
Loving science himself with a genuine love, for its own sake, not 
for any apples of Atalanta, he was yet too keenly alive to its 
practical benefits, and too true a patriot, not to view with deep 
anxiety the prospect of Ireland hopelessly beaten in the competi- 
tion of life from lack of any true conception of scientific method 
and accuracy. ‘These views are expounded with the characteristic 
vigour and vehemence of their author in his lecture to the Irish 
Industrial League. 

Other passages there are which remind us that in the earlier 
part of his course FitzGerald had been an earnest student of Philo- 
sophy. We certainly do not require that a great scientist shall also 
have formed for himself a connected system of philosophy; yet I 
think it may be said that we are disappointed when we find philoso- 
phic speculation wholly alien and distasteful to him. Certainly it 
was not so with FitzGerald, though the passages where his views on 
this subject are expressed are, from the nature of the case, rare. 
In his paper on Ostwald’s Energetics there occurs a much-needed 
protest against that conception of Science, which has recently 
invaded us from Germany, as only a cataloguing of phenomena on 
the best principles. But more than this, he had that true mark of 
a philosopher—the longing to ascend from the laws of phenomena 
to their ultimate source. The ultimate point reached by Science 
may, no doubt, be Motion, but behind Motion lies Thought, of 
which it may, indeed, be but the objective aspect, ‘‘not, that 
contradiction in terms, unconscious thought, but living thought, 
so that all nature is the language of One in whom we live and 
move and have our being.” Again, in the Helmholtz memorial 
lecture, the position of the consistent Positivist is spoken of as 
“consistent but inhuman. In human life we require sympathy 
and affection; in the highest life we require the highest ideal of 
the universe to work in.” 

A mixed impression arises from the perusal of this volume— 
one of sadness, inasmuch as there is forcibly brought before us 
the loss we have pustained in Ireland, and, above all, in our 
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University—yet withal one of hope; for these papers are admi- 
rably adapted, as perhaps no formal treatise would have been, 
alike from their trenchant vigour, their frank presentation of the 
first thoughts of the author, and the spirit of well-grounded 
confidence in ascertained scientific principles which animates 
them, to stimulate those amongst us who share any portion of 
Fitz Gerald’s ardour, to follow in his steps and endeavour to carry 
on his work. 
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Ep.1.§1: itane? Nonis Ivius? di hercule istis! stomachari 
totum diem licet. Quicquamne turpius quam Bruto Ivius? redeo 
ad meum igitur ér’ éOuev; nihil uidi. 


HIS passage is in disorder. Cicero had not been con- 
stantly asking how long Antonius was to be endured. 

In letters written at or near this time the possibility of 
resistance is never contemplated. The Greek phrase %’ 
éwev is in itself strange, though it might conceivably 
come from some drama. I strongly suspect that twyuev 
stood in the original. Thus vedeo becomes appropriate ; 
for the question of leaving Italy had often been touched 
upon in the preceding letters, as in 15, 20, all through 
(compare especially ex hac massa extre constitut); also 15, 
23, and 25. The word iréov occurs with exactly the same 
kind of reference in 14, 22, 2, and the Dublin editors have 
excellently introduced it by emendation into a corrupt 
passage in 10,6, i. Further compare 14, 12, 2 extre auco 
and 14, 10, 1 yijv mpd yii¢ cogéto. [The equivalent of irfov in 
a mutilated passage in 7, 22, 2 is cedendum; with which cf. 
9, 1, 33 15, 6, 2.] If, however, twuev be read, zr is not 


tolerable; and I would change it to tre, supposing tr’ twuev 
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to be a quotation from comedy. Homer is similarly used 
in 9, 8, 2 Mévrop, m&¢ 7 ap tw. Further uzhz? uzdz is un- 
intelligible at the point where it is introduced by the Mss. 
It is obviously out of place, and should come after Bruto 
Julits (as Boot saw). The ancient writers frequently supply 
the answer to their own rhetorical questions, though to a 
modern reader such questions seem to lose part of their 
force thereby. Objection has been taken to zgztur, which 
occurs as the fourth word from the beginning of the sen- 
tence, but without reason ; many parallels exist. And in 
this loose style other adverbs tend to get displaced; cf. 
€.2- 9, 9, 2 uento ad alteram nunc epistulam. 


Jbid. §2: quid autem Plancus tam cursim . . . diem et noctem ? 


In the corrupt passage, 10, 10, 3 carti (sic) hinmc.... 
euolabo, we should probably substitute curszm for cart ; 
the «z was mistaken for the open form of the letter a, the 
presence of which in the MSS. of these epistles has led to 
many changes. 


Ibid. § 4.: de Sexto pro certo habebatur ad arma. 


The context proves that ad arma gives exactly the 
wrong meaning. Tyrrell and Purser acutely read ad 
larem, guided by ep. 4, § 2 ad ipsum autem Scribonem 
scripsit (sc. Sextus) uthil esse nist ad suum larem liceret; we 
might also compare Phil. 2, 75 Cz. Pompet libert repetebant 
.. . larem suum familiarem. But while ad larem is suit- 
able in ep. 4 § 2, it is hardly in place here. Even in 4 § 2 
the right to return is said to be denied to Sextus, and 
to depend on a general disarmament, or a composition. 
Either ad armis should be read, comparing 15, 22 ab armts- 
que nullus discederet (of Sextus) ; or we may suppose that 
ab, which preceded ad, is a remnant of abiecturum, a word 
which would be likely to be mutilated, owing to its com- 
munity of letters with Aadebatur ; more likely than adzcere 
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or abtecisse, which have been proposed. That some part of 
abicere stood in the original appears highly probable on 
a comparison with 10, 8, 4 zs¢ forte arma Pompetum abiec- 
turum putas ; 15, 29, 1 Sextum scutum abicere nolebam; 14, 


13, 2 si Sextus tn armis permanebit. 


Itid.: quid ergo? Kal. Ian. in Pansa spes ? 


The need for inserting ad before Kad. is not clear. The 
ellipse is of evz/, and the substitution of hope for its fulfil- 
ment is not without parallel. 


Ibid. : Ajpos mods in uino et somno istorum. 


So 14, 21, 4, Aijpog morte: nemo est tstorum qui otium 
non timeat. By the aid of these two passages we may 
restore another which refers to the same persons, viz. 9, 
18, 2 veliqua, 0 dt! gut comutatus, quae, ut tu soles dicere, 
vixuia, 2% gua erat ero scelert. (So Med. pr. m.) 0 rem per- 
ditam, o copras desperatas! For ero sceleri write Xnpog wodde. 


Ibid. § 5: Ciceronis rationes explicentur ; Ouius enim recens. 
is multa quae uellem, in eis ne hoc quidem malum in mandatis si 
habunde HS. Lxx11 satis esse, affatim prorsus sed Xenonem perexi- 
gue et yAioxpws praebere id est minutatim. 


So Med. The text is obviously marred by glosses. 
The last three words have been almost universally con- 
demned as a comment on yAicypwe. The words habunde 
and satzs should be similarly treated; they are explana- 
tions of affatzm. It is most improbable that Cicero wrote 
Satis esse, affatim prorsus. Nor are the words perexigue et 
above suspicion. Sz has been developed from the s of 
mandatis. The expression 2” mandatis has the appear- 
ance of genuineness, but it must have originally stood 
between wellem and iu evs. The efforts of scholars to save 
abunde have had no success. In the new “Thesaurus ” 
our passage is quoted as affording an example of abunde 
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“coniunctum cum esse”; which is enigmatic without 
discussion of the MSS. readings. O. E. Schmidt, in 
“ Rheinisches Museum” for 1898, supposes sz abunde to be 
an elliptic expression for sz abunde uelimus dare; but his 
reference to 15, 15, 4 does not help out the interpretation. 
Manutius read sat abunde, which is often quoted as though 
it rested on something else than conjecture (so by Stéck- 
lein in “Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie,” v., p. 415). 
In no other passage of Cicero’s own letters is abunde given 
by our MSS. ; for Fam. 10, 23, 6 (quoted in dictionaries, and 
even in the new “‘ Thesaurus” as Cicero’s) is by Plancus. 
Elsewhere, Cicero has it only in Cato m. 48 abunde potttur, 
where it may conceivably be an archaism, placed in the 
mouth of old Cato; and De Diuin. 2, 3 abunde ertt satis 
factum. It is questionable whether Cicero wrote sa¢ for 
satis except (1) in the phrase sa¢ bonus, which was so fixed 
that satzs bonz in 2, 19, 4, and 7, 7, 5 should be regarded as 
doubtful; (2) in the expression sad est. Outside these 
limits we have only sat mu/éa in editions of 6, 8, 1, where 
Med. has aé, and sa¢ may not be the right correction, and 
Fam. 7, 16,1 vabzosulas sat fatuas, where Tyrrell and Purser 
are right in assuming a quotation from comedy; and Att. 
13, 22, 3 sat factendum, which should be corrected. 


Ep. z. § 1: Erotem remisi citius quam constitueram, ut esset 
qui Hortensio et quia e quibus quidem ait se Idibus constituisse. 
Hortensius uero impudenter. 


In ep. 6, § 3 we have a reference to the same business, 
in close correspondence with this. It is difficult to under- 
stand how, on a comparison of the two passages, any 
doubt can be entertained that the old correction, cohere- 
dibus for guia eis atrue one. Parallel to the words in § 2 
reliqua satis apta sunt ad soluendum, we have in ep. 6, § 3, 
bella reliqua religut, whence it may be suspected that 
Cicero wrote ampla, not apffa. The two words have of 
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course been frequently confused in MSS., and saézs apfa is 
not a natural phrase here. The comparison with 13, 46 
raises a very strong presumption that the many editors 
who have substituted Hordeontus for Hortensius in this 
passage were right. 


Ibid. § 4: idcirco trahebam ut quam diutissime integrum esset. 


The expression z/egrum est (where the subject of es? is 
not expressed) is of course common ; and occasionally we 
find zxtegra sunt, like lactiora sunt in § 2 of this letter, and 
exploratiora utdebuntur in ep. 4,§ 4. Such phrases as 7es, 
causa integra est, or tn tntegro est, omnia sunt tntegra, are 
familiar. But in Att. 7, 26, 2 the MSS. give us something 
which is, I believe, unique in Cicero’s writings, guod me 
amicissime admones ut me integrum quoad possim seruem, 
gratum est. For the formula se zxlegrum seruare, meaning 
“to keep oneself uncommitted,” I can find no parallel of 
earlier date than Tac. hist. 4, 52 Zztum multo apud patrem 
sermone orasse ferunt, ne criminantium nuntiis lemere accen- 
deretur tntegrumaque se et placabilem filio praestaret. It seems 
clear that in Att. 7, 26, 2 me before in/egrum is derived from 
mt or mihi, which has been assimilated to the preceding me. 
Compare Fam. 1, 9, 10 ut ¢nlegrum mihi de causa Campana 
veseruarem; ib. 8,6, 5 de Dolabella integrum tibt reserues 
suadeo. 


ibid. v. Id. in Pompeianum cogitabam, inde Aeculanum: nosti 
teliqua. 


This passage, like 6, 1, 16 sczs religua, casts doubt on 
the interpretation given by the Dublin editors of 10, 6, 2 
de Quinto filto fita me quidem sedulo; sed nosti reliqua. 
They take nostz religua to be an indication that the words 
fit a me sedulo are a quotation. Of course mosti reliqua is 
often employed when the writer thinks it unnecessary to 
continue a quotation; but there is nothing in fit a me 
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quidem sedulo to suggest Terence or anything in verse; 
and ve/igua for “ the rest of the story” frequently occurs in 
the letters. Ing, 18, 2 it stands almost adverbially, out- 
side the syntax of the sentence: “as for the rest of the 
tale,” but that is not the case in Qu. fr. 1, 3, 10, the syntax 
of which is misunderstood by Wolfflin, “ Archiv” 2, p. g5. 


Ibid. § 5. de Tutiaita putaram. de enictio non credo nec tamen 
curo plus quam tu. 


The words de Tutza ita have often been largely emended, 
but the coincidence with 15, 29, 2 att hic stbe Iuliam ferre 
cannot well be accidental; zc there is young Quintus, 
and Zutia, Julia must be derived from the name of a 
lady who was proposing (he said) to marry him. As to 
enictio (so Med., ,but euzctzo, ed. Rom.) some name such 
as Aebutio or Ventidio (O. E. Schmidt) has usuaily been 
substituted for it; but no name yet proposed seems to be 
plausible. The corresponding passage suggests de discidto. 
A very simple correction would be de condictone, which with 
the common change of c to e and ordinary contractions 
would easily pass to enzctio. Either correction would bring 
the words that follow fu/aram into harmony with those 
that precede. 


Ibid. § 6: ‘de Gloria’ misi tibi. custodies igitur ut soles, sed 
notentur eglogarii (so Med.) quos Saluius bonos auditores nactus. 
in conuiuio dumtaxat legat. 


The two improbabilities (1) that Cicero should have 
formed from éxAoyi the adjective eclogartus, which does 
not occur again in extant literature earlier than Ausonius; 
(2) that he should have omitted /ocz, for which omission 
we have no sufficient parallel, are enough to convict the 
reading of falsity. For it éxAoyai, gwas may with reason be 
substituted. The corruption began with the attraction of 
guas into the gender of donos. I take mnotentur txXoyai 
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here to be answered by av@y zpsa fosuisti in ep. 11, § 1. 
That these words refer to the ‘ De Gloria’ and not to the 
Second Philippic, is, I think, certain. While the ‘De 
Gloria’ was complete, the draft of that speech (to which 
there is undoubted allusion in what follows in ep. 11) was 
still incomplete; cf. the futures Jerstringam (11, § 1) and 
deruam (11,§ 2). The idea that eclogariz homines were to be 
‘ pricked ’ (ofentur) or ‘summoned ’ (uocentur), is open to 
as serious objections as the view discussed above. 


Ep. 3, § 1: idem ovvraypa mis? ad te retractius et quidem 
dpxérvrov ipsum crebris locis inculcatum et refectum. hunc tu 
tralatum in macrocollum lege arcano conuiuis tuis. . .. 


In the one other passage where Cicero uses apyérurov, 
viz. 12, 5, 4, it means “ account-book,” and the word is 
neuter. We must here either suppose it to be masculine, 
or assume an ellipse of dibrum. But it is more likely that 
hunc is an error for hoc. Whether arvcano can be genuine 
seems open to much question. In ordinary Latin litera- 
ture, after the time of Plautus, this adverb stands only here 
and in Caes. B. C. 1,19. And in prose writings before 
Livy the adjective avcanus is found only in Fin. 2, 28 
quicum toca serta, ut dicttur, guicum arcana, quicum occulta 
omnia. Apparently two alternative readings guccum arcana 
ar.d guzcum occulta have been there incorporated in the 
text. And it is difficult, on a careful study of the con- 
text in Caes. B. C. 1, 19, to avoid the suspicion that 
arcano there is a late insertion. As to the present passage, 
Att. 16, 3, 1, in what sense is a book read out secretly 
which is imparted to a table full of guests? It is absurd 
to suppose that they were to be pledged to secrecy. 
When Atticus had the speech Pro Ligario recited in a 
similar way, Cicero wrote to him: Ligarianam praeclare 
uendidisti (13, 12,2). The very object of the dinner-party 
would be that the guests might spread the fame of the 
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work. It has been suggested that arcano may mean 
“en petit comité;” but the word is particularly ill- 
suited to indicate merely a careful selection of the guests. 
Several of the older editors proposed to read 2” Arcano; 
but there is no reason to suppose that Atticus was at this 
time residing at the country house of Quintus Cicero, 
which bore this name. Rather arcano is to be supposed 
an interpolation here as in the passage of Caesar. The 
excuse for it may perhaps be found in the injunction which 
Cicero often lays upon Atticus, not to circulate copies of 
the works entrusted to him for publication, until he receives 
a special instruction. So ep. 2, § 6, custodtes igttur ut soles ; 
15, 27, 2‘HpakAsideov guod lateat tn thesauris tuts; 13, 21, 
§§ 4, 5; 26. 22, § 3. 

It is true that Charisius professed to have found the 
adverb avcano in a passage of Cicero which he does not 
quote. It has often been supposed that he referred to Att. 
16, 3,4. But Charisius may easily have fallen into error, 
through misunderstanding of one of the places where there 
is mention of the country-house belonging to Quintus 
Cicero, named Arcanum. That this name meant ‘ The 
Snuggery,’ or had anything to do with arvcanus, is impro- 
bable. A connexion with arx is suggested in Pauly- 
Wissowa s.v. Analogy would rather favour a derivation 
from some local place-name, such as Arca. This name 
Arcanum has ere now given rise to a fancy that Laterzum, 
the title of another house owned by Quintus, is akin to 
latére. An affinity with /ater is more likely; cf. Laterzus, 
Laterensis, Lateranus. 


Ibid. § 5: quae (sc. reliqua) quamquam explicata sunt, tamen, 
quod et Dolabellae nomen in eis est et attributione mihi nomina 
ignota, conturbor. 


The ablative attributione can scarcely be defended. If 
a preposition has dropped out, it must be ex (Boot) rather 
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than zm (Tyrrell and Purser). But aé¢rzbu/a is more pro- 
bably right ; this is a simpler correction than most of those 
that have been proposed. The participle is sometimes 
applied even to persons whose obligation to pay is trans- 
ferred from one creditor to another; as in 13, 22, 4; 
C.I. L. 1, 206% and Liv. 1, 43, 9 wzduae attributae is some- 
what similar. 


Ibid. § 6: ecquid amas Deiotarum et non amas Hieram ? qui, ut 
Blesamius uenit ad me, cum ei praescriptum esset ne quid sine 
Sexti nostri sententia ageret, neque ad illum neque ad quemquam 
nostrum rettulit. 


Blesamius and Hieras are two agents of Deiotarus, 
who figure in the speech addressed to Caesar by Cicero. 
The clause w¢... me is unsatisfactory, the temporal w¢ not 
being suitable. I suggest that Cicero wrote guz non, ut 
Blesamius, uentt ad me ‘who, unlike B., did not pay mea 
visit’; cum begins a new sentence. 


Ep. 4. § 2: scripsit nihil esse nisi ad larem suum liceret. 


The context gives the first definite intelligence about 
the movements of Sextus Pompeius contained in Cicero’s 
correspondence since May of the year 45 (Att. 12, 44, 3), 
though two months earlier Cicero deemed it reasonable to 
expect that Pompeius would come to Italy with a strong 
army. The seven legions of which Pompeius now boasted 
the possession must have been somewhat unsubstantial, 
like the thirteen which his brother had commanded against 
Caesar (Bell. Hisp. cc. 7, 30). But it is remarkable that 
in little more than a year after the battle of Munda, Sextus 
should have been able to appear before Nova Karthago 
with a legion. That the city was not captured is clear 
from the stress laid on the storming of a small town 
(Barea) ; and the expedition was in the nature of a guerilla 
raid. It may be doubted whether mihz/ esse can be correct, 
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in the sense of nzhzl tanti esse; perhaps Cicero wrote Se, 
‘that he would accept no terms.’ It is clear from the 
context that terms had been offered to him which did not 
include a return ad darem. I may note that to suppose 
the words siue guo alto nomine sunt, which follow consules 
in § 1, to be a quotation from the letter of Sextus (CF WM) 
is surely a mistake ; Cicero often uses expressions of the 
kind, as in 14, 5, 2; ib. 9, 2; Fam. 10, 6, 3 conszlares dictt. 


Ep. 4, § 4: iter illud Brundisium. 


C. F. W. Miller accepts without cause the old change 
to Brundisinum, although in Phil. 5, 22 guod autem etus tter 
Brundisium? he has made no change, nor in Phil. 2, 48 
tter Alexandream, nor in other passages which accord with 
this. 


Ep. 5, § 1: tuas iam litteras Brutus exspectabat cui quidem non 
nouum attuleram de Tereo Acci; ille Brutum putabat. 


It is strange that Miiller should regard the text as 
sound. Rather than strike out oz (as many editors have 
done), I would suppose it a corruption of zomen, as it some- 
times is elsewhere in MSS. Just below, some editors have 
discovered ambiguity in the words guod minime me fefellit, 
‘exactly what I expected’; but there is none, and the 
phrasing is usual enough. Cf. e.g. Sull. 41 2d me multum 
Sefelltt, ‘it was very far from what I expected.’ 


Zoid. § 2: Quintus fuit mecum dies complures et, si ego cuperem, 
ille uel plures fuisset ; sed quantum fuit, incredibile est quam me 
in omni genere delectarit. 


There is no real parallel for guantum = q. temports, nor 
would dzerum, if it could be supplied from the context, 
afford soundness to the reading. A contracted form of 
temports would readily vanish after guantum; but I should 
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prefer to suppose that gwantum has sprung from guot. The 
most commonly accepted correction is guam diu. 


Ibid. § 3: iocari me putas ? moriar si quisquam me tenet praeter 
te. etenim circumspice, sed ante erubesco. o dies in auspiciis 
Lepidi descriptos et apte ad consilium reditus nostri. 


The words quoted have no connexion with the preced- 
ing sentence. In zocart me putas we have a reference to a 
statement which has perished, and at this point there 
should be marked the beginning of a fragment of a new 
letter. It is observable that Med. inserts just before this 
a second copy of Att. 12, 3. In some ancestral codex a 
reader noted in the margin a reference to that letter, 
because the language held there about Atticus is very 
similar. The note was by some successor misunderstood 
as a direction to insert the whole letter. The process of 
insertion caused the loss of other matter, perhaps of a 
whole page. For anfe many editors read antequam; the 
sense afforded, ‘‘ but do so before I blush,” is absurd. It 
was for Atticus, who was eulogised, not for his eulogist, 
to blush. I believe the true reading to be cercumspice te 
sed ante erubesce: “‘you may admire yourself, but had 
better muster up a blush to begin with.” For this 
use of czrcumspicere cf. Qu. Rosc. 5 usgue cone te diligts 
et magnifice circumspicis? And for the abrupt sed ante 
parallels will be found in a note of mine on Acad. 2, § 116; 
some of these raise a suspicion that 2//ud may have fallen 
out between sed and anée. It would be possible to take 
circumspice in a Plautine sense, “look round to see that no 
one is looking on”; but then something like anteqguam 
erubescis should follow, and sed becomes meaningless. 
This solution is on the whole less satisfactory. It is 
usual to insert /efzde after Lefzdi (with Malaspina) ; but 
this makes descripffos harder to understand. What is 
describere dies lepide combined with zx auspiciis Lepidd? 
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The sense required is “planned out,” “arranged,” which 
would be given by dzscriptos, but hardly by descriptos. 


§ 5: instar LXX. 


Even here z7s¢ar does not mean “ about,” as some com- 
mentators allege. That sense is later than Cicero; the 
word here has the signification of “fully,” as in 10, 4,1 
uoluminis instar, “as big as a volume,” and elsewhere. 


Ep. 6, § 1: viii. Kal. igitur ad Siccam. ibi tamquam domi meae 
scilicet ; itaque obduxi posterum diem. 


The Dublin editors bracket (tacitly) meae sczlicet with- 
out need; and propose 72bi duxzt for obduxi. It is true 
that no exact parallel to obduxi diem can be produced, 
but there are analogies. The idea here is that the origi- 
nal plan is crossed and the extra day thrust in athwart 
it, so to speak. In Att. 1, 1, 2, writing of the consular 
elections for 64 B.C., Cicero declares L. Caesar to be certain 
of success, but says that the other candidates are so weak 
ut mthi uideatur non esse adivarov Curtum obducere, “to 
thrust Curius across their track,” “to lug in Curius.” 
There is a similar use of obductarier in Plaut. Merc. 786 
(Leo). A remarkable passage (in which the verb is 
differently applied, but the force of 0b is somewhat simi- 
lar) is Tusc. 1, 96, where the death of Theramenes is 
‘described : cum contectus in carcerem XXX iussu tyran- 
norum uenenum ut sittens obduxtsset. He drank off the 
cup defiantly, “in their faces.” Here obduxzt diem is far 
easier than obduretur hoc triduum in 12, 3, :, which has 
not been suspected. 


Ibid. § 4: habeo uolumen prohoemiorum. 


It is difficult to understand how a proem could be suit- 
able both for the “De Gloria” and for the third book of 
ithe second edition of the “ Academica.” But a reference 
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to the extant second book of the first edition of the 
“Academica,” the substance of which must have been 
adopted into the later edition, discloses some matter (in 
§§ 6, 7) to which there may possibly be allusion here. 


Ep. 7, § 1: eo uenerunt Roma sane recentes. 


In this passage the words Roma sane recentes have often 
been treated by editors and grammarians and lexico- 
graphers as though they form a clause by themselves, 
apart from the verb. But without wenerunt the ablative 
would not stand in the Latin of Cicero; cf. Phil. 1, 8 mamnz- 
cipes Regint complures ad me uenerunt, ex eis quidem Roma 
recentes. In Verr. act. pr. § 5 we find cum esset e prouincta 
recens, which could not be quoted in support of an isolated 
phrase e prouincia recens, ‘“‘fresh from the province.” In 
other (mostly later) writers (Varro, Livy, Seneca, Martial, 
etc.) recens is connected directly with ad; but of course in 
Leg. 1, 39 Aanc (Academiam) ab Arcestla et Carneade recen- 
tem, ab does not depend on vecentem. 


Jbid. haec adferebant, edictum Bruti et Cassi, et fore frequen- 
tem senatum Kalendis, a Bruto et Cassio litteras missas ad consularis 
et praetorios, ut adessent rogare. 


Surely vogare is an interpolation by a glossator who 
did not know how constantly /i/erae is succeeded by an 
explanatory clause with w/ or infinitive. 


Jbid. § 3: tuid non modo non iubebas, uerum etiam approba- 
bas. 


For zubebas (Med. pr. m.) editors have generally substi- 
tuted either zzhibebas (with Lambinus) or Jrohibebas (Med 2). 
Possibly zactabas is the right reading; it would torm a 
better contrast to affrobabas. For zactare “to flout” cf. 
Att. 11, 16, 3. 
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Ibid. § 4: nam si a Phaedro nostro esse (so Med.) expedita 
excusatio esset. 


This sentence is quoted from a letter of Atticus, who 
had upbraided Cicero for vacillation about leaving Italy. 
The reading of the Ed. Rom. esse/, has been commonly 
accepted. Lambinus supposed exfrobratum to have dropped 
out; the Dublin editors think this gives the right sense, 
but imagine that the word was in the letter of Atticus, and 
therefore was not needed here. “If your conduct had been 
-condemned by Phaedrus (the Epicurean philosopher), you 
would have found it easy to defend yourself”; 7z.¢. an 
Epicurean knew no basis for morality but that of expe- 
diency. I cannot think this to have been the meaning of 
Atticus ; he would want to know how Cicero could makea 
defence without deserting his own moral principles; and 
further the editors in effect make Atticus say: “You 
would find it easy to beat off an attack from Phaedrus: 
how will you beat off one from me?” Yet Atticus was an 
Epicurean. With the reading esse¢ a far better interpre- 
tation of the passage is possible: “If this conduct pro- 
ceeded from a Phaedrus, it would be easy for him to make 
an apology for it.” Cf. N.D. 1, 107, @ Democrito omnino 
haec licentia. But esses (often suggested) gives even a 
better meaning: “if you belonged to the school of 
Phaedrus.” 


Jbid.: ergo id erat meum factum, quod Catoni probare non 
‘possim. 


Why editors think it needful to write Aossem I do not 
know. Cicero means “was my action of such a nature 
that I cannot (now) secure Cato’s approval of it?”’ Plenty 
of parallels can be found for the present tense, used in 
such circumstances, dead though Cato was. 
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Ibid. § 5: unam (uituperationem) quam itinere faciendo me 
intellegebam suscipere desperationis ac f religionis rei publicae. 


The correction of Beroaldus, ve/zcteonzs, has been gene- 
rally accepted (so that Miiller does not even trouble to 
record the corrupt reading), but there is much reason to 
doubt whether it is the true one. The word vedictzo has no 
authority in classical Latin; for in Verr. 2, 1, 35, where 
editors generally write velzctzonem proditionemque consulis, 
the MSS. agree in presenting vezectionem. ‘his is perfectly 
supportable, since reicere aligquem, ‘to throw over,’ ‘to cut 
adrift from,’ ‘to repudiate,’ is a common enough phrase. 
And indeed in the other passage vreiectionzs (Victorius) 
would be far preferable to relzctzonzs, and we might com- 
pare Balb. 29, see postliminio stue revectione hutus ciuitates. 
Yet it seems to me more probable that Cicero wrote vele- 
gationts a re publica; cf. Phil. 10, 6 uzs illum... relegatum 
a ve publica uidert. 

ibid. § 6: reuersionis has speciosas causas habes iustas illas 
quidem et magnas. 

The word sfeczosas has commonly been treated as an 
interpolation. It is only twice employed elsewhere by 
Cicero, viz. in Sest. 134, and Brut. 250; in both places 
meaning ‘ beautiful’ or ‘brilliant.’ But, looking to the 
uses of sfeczes, it may well bear the sense here of 
‘plausible,’ ‘ good for show.’ It is a strange word to have 
occurred at this point to a glossator; nor is it likely, as 
Lehmann supposed, to be a corruption of fraccipuas. I 
should prefer to keep it, and assume zmmo to have been 
lost before zus¢as, which could hardly be an explanation of 
Sspectosas, but may well stand in contrast. 

Ibid.: in freto medio hanc epistulam legi, ut, quid possem 


prouidere, in mentem mihi non ueniret, nisi quod praesens me 
ipse defenderem. 


The reading guod of Med. is replaced in other Mss. by 
ut. The fault really lies in defenderem. If we suppose 
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this a corruption of defendere uellem (an exceedingly com- 
mon type of error), the text is correct and idiomatic. The 
combination mis¢ guod frequently connects indicatives, as 
in 2, 1, 11; 11, 6, 6; Fin. 4, 80; Tusc. 3, 48; Tim. 42. 
Here the indicatives pass into subjunctives under the 
controlling force of wz. 


Ibid. § 7: edictum Antoni legi ¢ ab utro (Med.) et horum contra 
scriptum praeclare. 

The emendation a Bruéo has been generally adopted. 
“T owe to Brutus a reading of Antonius’ edict.” Lambinus 
added ef Cassio, and Mueller remarks “ego non dubito 
quin pluradesint.” Possibly we should write e¢ ab utroque 
horum. 


Jbid. § 8: ita plane uelim. Ei dicas plurimam salutem et 
suauissimae Atticae. 

Miller is quite justified in removing the stop at uelim, 
and reading e¢ ez (with Baiter), while he says of the ordi- 
nary lection, ‘ soloece.’ A supposed parallel in 10, 15, 4, 
viz. Vettieno uelim gratias, quod studtosus swt; st quemquam 
nanctus eris qui perferat, litteras des, is vitiated by the 
presence of we/zm, on which des as well as si¢ depends; 
perhaps ¢¢ has fallen out after sz¢, Cf. also 16, 11 fin. des 
uolo: 2, 10, ames uolo. In 12, 29, 2, cum his communtices 
guanto opere et quare uelim hortos (not altered by Miller), 
the word uwelim appears to be out of place. It may 
originally have stood before cum his, and have been shifted 
to fill out an ellipse. 

Zbid. : cum Pompeianum accederem. 

The passages sometimes quoted in support of the MSS. 
reading, such as I, 14, 5, vostra Cato aduolat, and Fam. 
2, 17, 1, me Rhodum accessurum puto, are not in point. 
Names of villas like Pompetanum, coincident in form with 
district-names, always have a preposition attached to them 
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after verbs of motion in Cicero’s writings. The lost pre- 
position here is most unlikely to be Arope (Miiller) ; and zz 
is a good deal more probable than ad. 

Ep. 8, § 1: ueteranos quiqui Casilini et Calatiae. 

So Med.; usually editors have read gzé and inserted samt; 
the latter is not needed, as the substantive verb is some- 
times in these letters omitted in relative clauses. I would 
suggest that the right reading is gwz gus <escunt> ; compar- 
ing Phil. 5,44 Caesar .. . ueteranos cupientis iam requtescere 
armautt ; and 11, 37 guz autem (sc. uelerant) quiescunt. 


Ibid. § 2. Antonium cum legione Alaudarum ad urbem pergere 
... legionem suis signis ducere. 

It may be questioned whether the commonly accepted 
emendation sub stgnis, is sound. The phrase sud szgnis 
occurs first in Livy (though Caesar twice has sub uexzllo of 
the ewocatt} and merely means “in due array” as opposed 
to a loose irregular march ; cf. e.g. Liv. 3, 51, 10. Considering 
what Cicero says elsewhere of Antonius and his we/eranz, 
one would have expected a stronger expression; cf. Phil. 
2,108 agmine yuadrato cum gladtts secuntur, scutorum lecticas 
portart urdemus ; 5, 23 atque tlle furens infesta tam patriae 
signa a Brundtsio inferebat. The latter passage suggests 
infestis signis here; the zz would readily disappear after 
m of legtonem, and if f, as often, was mistaken for s, the 
corruption would easily be completed. 

Jbid.: congiarium. 

To Boot’s one example of this word in republican Latin 
(10,7, 3) should be added Phil. 2, 116; Fam. 8, 1, 4; anda 
fragm. of Varro. 

Jéid. nunc tuum consilium exquiro. Romamne uenio an hic 
maneo an Arpinum ... fugiam ? Romam, ne desideremur, si quid 
actum uidebitur. eo hoc igitur explica. 

So the passage is usually arranged. But surely in the 


original the sentence Romam... utdebitur must have 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. ‘s 
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involved a question, not a decision, and probably began 
with Romamne. Further, actum is strange: “ if you shall 
think anything has been achieved ” is an idea not suitable 
to the deliberation. Rather actum is a corruption of 
agendum, Compare the next letter: metuo ne quae apiorela 
me absente. 










Ep. 10, § 1: Caesarina celeritate. 





The adjective Caesartna has been questioned. There 
are, however, so many irregularities connected with the 
formation of adjectives from proper names that it is 
doubtful whether it should be changed. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Halaestnus from Halaesa and Petrinum from Petra 
(both in Verr.). A loose analogy with Censorinus Alex- 
andrinus and many other words might suggest Caesarinus. 












Ep. 11, § 1: de Sicca ita est ut scribis, asta ea aegre me tenui. 





The reading of Med. 1 asta ea (hasta ea Med. 2) is 
retained by Miiller with a reference to Gurlitt; and this 
is perhaps better than any of the numerous emendations 
that have been suggested. (The word aséa I take as alluding 
to the sale of confiscated property ; and cannot see, either 
in this word or the context, the obscenity which Gurlitt 
detects; and I even doubt the correctness of his clever 
emendation, gadAw for vallo: see ‘ Philologus,’ 1898.) But 
Cicero would never have written me tenuz asta or hasta 
without ad, 















Ibid. § 2: quod uereris ne d5dAeoxos mihi tu, quis minus ? 


So Cicero in writing to Quintus (2, 8 (10), 1) says /u 
metuts ne me tnterpelles ?' Quintus had obviously apologized, 
like Atticus, for troubling his brother with his letters. The 
commentators have sometimes missed the drift of the 
passage. 
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Ibid. § 4: haec ad posteriorem. 


These words have been thought corrupt or incomplete, 
for no other reason, apparently, than that /aec refers on to 
what follows. There are plenty of instances of this usage 
in the correspondence, as elsewhere ; cf. above, 3 § 4; 7 §1; 
25.30.33 45 39 55 Fam. 1, I, I. 


Ep. 13a, § 1: cum ante lucem de Sinuessano surrexissem 
uenissemque diluculo ad pontem Tirenum. 

Surely de Stnuessano is a marginal note suggested by 
Ep. 10 fin. and accidentally embodied in the text. If the 
phrase were not construed with surrextssem, it would create 
no difficulty; cf. Fam. 14,20; Att. 3,6. But for a parallel 
to de Sinuessano surrexissem one has to go to Virgil, Aen. 
10, 28 zw Teucros surgit ab Arpis Tydides. I may here 
notice that the reading zz Szmuessano at the end of ep. 10 is 
probably erroneous. An examination of the letters shows 
that while the great majority of them bear no intimation of 
date or place of despatch, about seventy have indication of 
date without indication of place, while the converse is rare, 
occurring indeed only in Att. 7, 2. Date and place are both 
mentioned in about fifty cases. In the great majority of 
instances where the place is mentioned, the letter is said to 
have been despatched from, not written at the place. Where 
a preposition is added, as with the name of a villa, district, 
camp, or the like, it is commonly ex. So ex castris, Fam. 
12,11; 11,9 and 10 and 11 and 26; 10, 24 and 30 and 344@ 
(MSS. castr¢s); Att. 11, 3; Brut. 1, 4a and 6 and 13. Also 
ex Trebulano Att. 5, 33 7, 33 ex Arpinati, Att. 15, 26, and 
16,130; ex Ponte Argenteo, Fam. 10, 34a; ex fintbus, Fam. 
10, 23; and ex Lpiro Att. 7, 1 (referring to a letter received 
from Atticus), Further, ab Appz foro, Att. 2, 10; a Pontio 
ex Trebulano (“ the house of P.”’), Att. 5,3 and 7,3; a Ponie 
Argenteo, Fam. 10, 35. In Fam. 12, 13 the codices have 


Cypro a Crommyacride, where editors have often thought it 
23 
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needful to insert @ before Cyfro. Cicero might have 
written it here, as he writes ex Cypro decedere in 6, 2, 9. 
but he was not bound so to write. [In Fam. 10, 
34 ab confluente ab Rhodano castra mout seems to have 
been questioned without cause. The camp might be 
at the meeting of the waters, but on the banks of the 
Rhone, not the Arar, and so have been moved away from 
both. Miller argues curiously that in order to justify the 
reading there should be some spot bearing the name con- 
Jiuens ad Rhodanum ; this argument is not really supported 
by his quotation from Livy 37, 44, 4 @ Thyatira et Magnesia 
ab Sipylo. Livy, like Cicero, several times has ad and ex 
with double indication of origin, so 42, 56, 6 and 51, 7.] 
We come now to the traces of 7”, which are very dubious. 
In Fam. 12, 12 one MS. (D) gives 27 castris; in Att. 3, 2 the 
reading in oris Lucanzae depends on Bosius. In Att. 7, 2, 
3 in Actio Corcyrae Alexto opipare me muneratus est, occur- 
ring in the body of the letter, does not indicate that Cicero 
would have used 27% Actzo at the end to convey information 
as to the place of despatch. Compare Actzo at the end of 
Fam. 16,6. In Att. 7, 2, 3 2% Actio is like 2” Cazeta (14, 7,1), 
and Corcyrae is genitive, not locative. It will now be seen 
how little support is to be found for the lection iz Sznues- 
sano in ep. 10. The words were probably tacked on to the 
end of the letter by a copyist, and were suggested by zz 
Sinuessanum in the first line of the letter. It may be noted 
that V. /d., at the end of § 1, should probably be VJ. Jd. 
Cicero actually stayed, the night of VI. Id. at Aquinum, 
and he is not likely to have changed his arrangements, or 
to have left out the night of VI. Id. in his announcement 
to Atticus here. 

The facts just enumerated justify us in supposing that 
we have ablative of origin and not locatives in the follow- 
ing passages, viz. Athenis, Fam. 4,12; 12, 16; 14, 5; Att.7, 
1; and Zarichacis, Fam. 12, 11 (ex castris T.); and Men- 
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turnts, Fam. 14, 14; and Formits, Fam. 14, 18; and 
Leucade, Fam. 16, 4 (cf. 16, 5 Leucade profictscens) ; and Cula- 
vone, Fam. 10, 23 (C. ex fintbus): and Vercellts, Fam. 11, 
19,.and fintbus (ex castris f.), tb. 10,11. The combination 
ex castris Regii given by MSS. in Fam. 11, 9 is not tolerable. 
The following undoubted ablatives of origin are found: 
Fam. 14, 2 Zhessalonica; Fam. 5, 9, and 10b Narona; 7b. 7, 
19 Regio; ib. 7, 20, Velia; 2b. 10, 31, and 32 Corduba ; Att. 
4, 18 (16) Epheso; Fam. 11, 10 Dertona; 2b. 11, 20, and 23 
Eporedia; tb. 14, 4, and 12 Brundisio; Fam. 16,2 Alyzia; 
16, 6 Actio ; ib. 16,7 Corcyra; tb. 16,12 Capua; Q. Fr. 2, 13 
Placentia; Brut. 2, 3 Dyrrachto. Of locatives the MSS. 
give us thuri, turrt, Thurit in Att. 3, 5; Brundist, 3, 7; 
Dyrracht, 3, 22 ; Pergae, Fam. 12, 14,and 15 ; while there are 
seven letters in which Zhessalonzcae occurs, six in Att. III., 
and one in Q. Fr. 1, 3 (written about the same time). It 
is not a little curious that the locatives in letters written 
by Cicero himself all occur in epistles despatched during 
exile; while Fam. 12, 14, and 15 are not his. It cannot be 
said that these locatives are above suspicion. The letters 
which contain Zhessalontcae needed no note of origin, and 
the word may have been attached by copyists. If so, there 
only remain Zhurzi and Brundist and Dyrrachz, for which 
I should not hesitate to write Zhurzzs and Brundisio and 
Dyrrachto. 


Ep. 13@ (4) § 1: malo esse in Tusculano aut uspiam in 
suburbano. 


It has sometimes been supposed that sadurbanus could 
not apply to a villa situated at so great a distance from 
Rome as Tusculum, and that therefore Zusculano and 
suburbano stand in sharp contrast. But the word is used 
with freedom, as the examples in the lexica suffice to show. 
I add a reference to Plin. n. h. 16, 242 2m suburbano Tuscu- 
lant agré colle. In this connexion I may note the word 
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suburbium, which occurs in Phil. 12, 24, and is only quoted 
again from very late Latin. Very possibly the word is a 
corruption of suburbanum. 


Ibid. § 2: pares aeque. 


An unusual phrase, which has been questioned ; but 
cf. Acad. 2,55 absolute tta pares, and Lucret. 5, 880 non sat 


par. 


Ep. 136 (c), § 2: tu mihi de eis rebus, quae nouantur, omnia 
certa clara. 


The very phrase cer/a clara occurs in the “Ludus de 
morte Claudii,” c. 1, which gives some reason for thinking 
it a fixed expression. Otherwise one would suppose two 
alternative readings to have been embodied in the text. 


Ep. 14, § 3: sed, ut aliud ex alio, mihi non est dubium quin- 
quod Graeci xa@jKov, nos officium; id autem quid dubitas quin 
etiam in rem publicam praeclare caderet ? 


With wt supply a subjunctive such as scrzbam ; the 
words could hardly mean, “as one thing suggests another” 
(Dublin ed.). Recent editors incline to accept guadret 
from C. F. W. Miller (who in his own edition makes 
the change tacitly). Is the change necessary? Not if 
Cicero meant (a) “Why do you doubt that the word 
would be suitable (if I were minded to use it)?” or even 
(6) “« Why do you doubt that the word was suitable (when 
I used it)?”. Both forms can be readily paralleled. In 
some passages it is not easy to make out which way the 
writer intended them to be taken. Thus Att. 3, 20, 1 /2b2 
uentre tn mentem certo scto quae utta esset nostra is inter- 
preted by M. Lebreton according to form (a) and by Boot 
and the Dublin editors (rightly, I think) after form (6). 
Some illustrations will be found in grammars and in 
Lebreton’s “Etudes”; I add two. Verr. 2, 4, 86, omnes 
td fore putabant ut miser atgue tnnocens uirgis cacderetur ; 
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fefellit hic homines opinio; Att. 9g, 2, 1 mtht utdebare non 
dubttare quin cederem tla, st et Gnaeus bene comitatus con- 
scendisset, et consules transissent. 


Ep. 15, § 1. nunc uero etiam gaudeo mihi causam oblatam in 
qua et ipse sentiat et reliqui omnes me ab illo alienatum, idque 
prae me feram et quidem me (so M', mea M?) causa facere et rei 
publicae, ut (cuz M) illum oderim. 


The reference is to Dolabella. Cicero now intends to 
make his quarrel with him known to all men by suing 
him for debt. There is also a hint at the still unpublished 
Second Philippic. Miiller is justified in condemning 
et guidem, but his correction e¢ fidet is unattractive. 
Rather the words should be struck out as a duplicate 
lection developed from zdgue. So below, § 3 fostea has 
grown out of the neighbouring Avaesentza. If mea be 
now read the passage runs smoothly: “TI shall proclaim 
that I have both private and public grounds for my 
hatred of him.” 


Jbid. § 6. consenti in hac cura ubi sum ut me expediam. 


Many corrections have been made of this passage; but 
most of them have left the words cura ubz sum untouched, 
though they can hardly have come from Cicero’s hand. 
Probably wbzcumque should be read. Cicero had just been 
questioning whether he should await ruin in the country 
or go to meet it in Rome. If wdzcumque be read, the 
words hac cura seem to be sound. The proper correction 
of consentz tm is of course a doubtful matter, though the 
sense required is obvious, and would be given by conjice 
tam, from which the change to the MSS. reading would be 
easy by familiar stages of corruption, the confusion of 
sand /, and of ¢ and ¢; the passage of z to e, and the 
intrusion of 7 after a vowel. 


J. S. REID. 





ON THE THIRD FOOT OF THE GREEK 
HEXAMETER. 


HE Provost of Oriel, in his invaluable Homeric 
Grammar, lays down the rule that “there must be 

no dizresis after the third foot of the Homeric hexa- 
meter.’ This rule stands in the last edition of the Homeric 
Grammar ; but the definition of dizresis must be greatly 
modified if the rule is to hold good, even approximately. 
Dr. Monro tells us that “by dizresis is meant the 
coincidence of the division between words with the divi- 
sion into feet.” Thus, if the third foot ends with a word 
(and whether that word is elided or not, monosyllabic or 
not, really does not affect the question), there is dizresis 
after the third foot. The followers of Dr. Monro—e.g. 
Professor Sandford — pronounce such a dizresis rare. 
But it is not rare. It is very prevalent. One rule may 
be laid down absolutely concerning dizresis after the 
third foot. It never coincides with the slightest pause zz 
the sense. It occurs only when the third foot is in close 
connexion with the construction and meaning of the second 
half of the line. If the diwresis after the third foot coin- 
cided with any pause in the sense, then (and then only) 
the verse would really fall into two halves. But if there 
is no pause in the sense, there is nothing unrhythmical 
in a diewresis after the third foot. Accordingly, we find 


) For this reason Hor. Zp. i. 14. 43 in two, and the rhythm is very dis- 
should be punctuated Optat ephippia agreeable. But with the stop after 
bos ; piger optat arare caballus. To bos the verse is quite rhythmical. 
punctuate after piger divides the line 
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it is very prevalent. With this view, I have examined Q, 
and I find the statistics to be as follows :— 

1-100.—There is dizresis after the third foot in 2, 5, 14, 
20, 30, 36, 45, 46, 51, 52, 57> 60, 66, 70, 72, 78, 82, 88, 92, 
97 = 20. 

101-200.—106, 107, I12, 122, 124, 125, 151, 156, 157, 
162, 164, 167, 169, 170, 172, 174, 180, 182, 185, 186, 192, 
197 = 22. 

201-300.—201, 204, 208, 209, 213, 215, 222, 224, 234, 
237, 240, 247, 248, 257, 258, 259, 268, 269, 272, 273, 281, 
287, 292, 293, 294, 296 = 26. 

301-400.—306, 397, 309, 310, ZIT, 312, 314, 316, 320, 323, 
330, 331, 335» 338, 341, 343, 3445 346, 350, 356, 362, 363, 367, 
369, 380, 382, 390, 392, 396 = 29. 

4O1-500.—401, 414, 420, 421, 428, 435, 437, 441, 442, 
447, 460, 462, 465, 466, 467, 469, 474, 476, 478, 479, 484, 
491, 494, 495 = 24. 

501-600.—507, 599, 514, 518, 529, 539 535, 542) 545, 
546, 547, 551, 556, 565, 568, 574, 575, 576, 583, 593, 596, 
598, 600 = 23. 

601-700.—601, 604, 605, 606, 608, 610, 621, 622, 633, 
639, 656, 663, 666, 671, 673, 677, 682, 686, 690, 693 = 20. 

701-800.—702, 704, 713, 719, 722, 7255 728, 7325 735s 745s 
746, 750, 753» 757, 758, 764, 769, 772, 773» 776 778, 781, 


783, 786, 789, 795, 799 = 27. 
Thus, in 804 lines, the dizresis after the third foot 


occurs Ig2 times, or nearly once in every four lines. And the 
prevalence of the rhythm would appear more strikingly if, 
abandoning the division into hundreds of lines, we turned 
to the places where it is most frequent. It will be observed, 
by referring to the above table, how often the dizresis 
occurs in three consecutive lines, sometimes in four, as in 
309-312. Now, no rhythm can be called rare which 
occurs in four consecutive verses. In 596-606, we have 
seven instances of it in eleven verses. 
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I have taken Q at random; and I have no reason to 
believe that this particular rhythm is more prevalent in 
this book than elsewhere. I originally took Q as a speci- 
men book, merely because I think it the finest book in the 
Iliad, and because some passages in it dwelt in my 
memory, so that, by means of them, I was able to test the 
rule before I referred to the book. A cursory examination 
of a couple of books of the Odyssey yields much the same 
result ; and in turning over Nonnus and the Posthomerica, 
I find that there is no sign of an attempt to avoid dizresis 
after the third foot. I find only fifteen instances in Virg, 
Aen. i. 1-to1. The imperative rule being that there must 
be no pause whatever in the sense, the most prevalent 
case is where there is a stop just before the last half of 
the third foot, as in Q 2, 5, 

éoxidvavr’ i€vac’ tol pév Sdproto pédovto. 

qpe. wavdapatwp’ add’ éorpéder’ évOa kai evOa. 
The pause just before the dizresis is sometimes very short, 
as in 

Weddds kev haipev, kai vordiloipefa paddov. 
But sometimes a short stop comes after the succeeding foot, 
as in 201, 


o a“ , , ” , e ‘ , 
& pot wi Sy Tou ppéves oixovd’, ys TO wdpos wep. 


It is, however, quite sufficient to justify the dizresis that 
there should be no break at all in the sense, as in 215, 


GAA pd Tpdwv kat Tpwiddwv BadvkdATwv. 


The strong czesura, which is said, on the whole, to be 
somewhat less common than the weak, is decidedly more 
prevalent in the cases where dizresis occurs after the third 
foot. I find that it occurs in 140, out of the 193, cases in 
Q. In 134 places, dizresis after the third foot is followed 
by diaeresis after the fourth. In 126, the last part of the 
third foot immediately preceding the dizresis is a mono- 
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syllable, sometimes with, and sometimes without, elision. 
But this does not affect the question concerning dizresis. 
He who refuses to describe as true dizresis the case where 
the third foot ends with a monosyllable, or with an elided 
syllable, is bound to restate the rule, introducing large 
qualifications. The dieresis after elision, or after a 
monosyllable, so far as regards the division of the verse 
metrically, clearly cuts it into two halves. The point is, 
that this division was not regarded as unrhythmical, pro- 
vided the meaning (and punctuation as its outward and 
visible sign) did not coincide with the dieresis. Not once 
in Q, or in any of the books which I have examined, is 
there the slightest pause in the sense at the dizresis after 
the third foot. 

If it be urged that Q is a book on the genuineness of 
which doubts have been thrown, we have only to turn to 
a confessedly genuine book; and we find that in the first 
half of Il, 1-434, dizeresis after third foot occurs 108 times, 
about once in four lines, as in Q. But in this book the 
monosyllable at the dizeresis is much rarer. The dizresis 
at the third foot follows a hypermonosyllable forty-one 
times in the first half of I. 

If any one so far limits the meaning of dizresis as to 
refuse to acknowledge a case of true dizresis, unless it 
follows a hypermonosyllable unelided, even then he can 
hardly describe dizeresis after the third foot as rare. In A, 
which has 611 verses, there are forty-two cases of such a 
dizresis; while, if we count monosyllables and elisions, we 
find dizresis to be even commoner than in the books we 
have already examined, occurring 151 times in 611. The 
forty-one cases will be found in the following :—go, 41, 
42, 53, 56, 80, 104, 106, 114, 117, 153, 166, 226, 236, 240, 
245, 252, 256, 262, 287, 296, 316, 327, 334, 349, 380, 436, 
453, 454, 460, 480, 481, 486, 497, 504, 518, 537, 591) 592 
600, 610, 611. 
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The absence of the ceesura in the third foot is a very 
much rarer phenomenon. But the rule, “there must be 
ceesura in the third foot,” is somewhat too absolutely ex- 
pressed. Czsura is absent from the third foot seven 
times in Q, namely, in 


449. bYyAnv, THV Muppidoves roinoay dvakre. 


623. plorvdrdov 7’ dp’ érirrapévws, reipav 7’ 6Bedoiow. 
™” , , > , , , 

624. Orrnody Te Tepippadéws, épvoavTd Te TavTa. 

665. TH Sexary S€ xe Oarroipev, Sawird re Aads. 

718. ws eal’ of 8é dueornoay, kai elgav dajvy. 

782, ws épad” of & in’ dudénow Boas jpudvovs te. 

791, TpOTov pev Kata wupKkainv oBéoav aidori oivy. 


It is to be observed, that in all these cases the third foot 
is preceded and followed by a strong czsura, and that two 
of the lines, 623, 624, are among those which recur oftenest 
in the Ziad. 

In the first half of I, there are nine lines without cesura 
in third foot, 27, 155, 219, 224, 251, 282, 291, 343, 416; in 
the second half there are only three, namely, 535, 751, 760. 
In A, I have observed only six cases, 145, 218, 307, 400, 
466, 584. In all the cases of non-cesural third foot in 
Q, II, and A, the third foot is preceded and followed by a 
strong cesura, except in A 400, where the cesura before 
the third foot is weak, 

"Hpy 7’ 75¢ Moceddwv cai Taddds “AOjvy. 
It is easy to see how much the rhythm loses by the substi- 
tution of a weak for a strong cewsura by comparing this 
verse with II 224, 


xAawdwv 7’ dvenooKeréwv ovAwy Te TaMHTwv. 

The fact is, the free course of the Homeric hexameter 
refuses to be bound by rules, and admits any rhythm which 
does not offend the ear. And here I must protest against 
the doctrine of Pope’s Essay on Criticism that 


‘¢ The sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 
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I am convinced that the rhythm of even ¥ 116, 


moAAd 8’ dvavra Kéravra mapavrTa Te Séxpud 7 HAGor, 


is the result of chance. Dactyls enormously predominate 
in the Homeric hexameter. In the ten verses, of which 
116 is the last, four have five dactyls; indeed, in the sixty 
feet of which these ten lines consist, there are only seven 
spondees, exclusive of the unavoidable spondee in the last 
foot. The recurring line, 


9 2. , > , ‘ , 
6 ow éevppovéwy &yopycaro Kal peréertrev, 


ought, on the Popian theory, to indicate a rushing torrent 
of speech, but it is used of all speakers, and all kinds of 
speeches ; and the leap of Iris from Olympus ought to be 
described by a flight of dactyls; but it is one of the heaviest 
lines in Homer, 


Ba 82 Kar’ OidAvprro10 Kapynvov aigaca. 


The theory, that the spondees indicate downward motion, 
is quite groundless. The dactyl might rather denote a 
descent in the passage from one long to two shorts; 
but the spondee should convey an even progress over 
level ground. Besides, we have another very heavy line, 
K 359, in which there is no downward motion, and which 
contains an express reference to speed, 


yvo p dvdpas Syiovs, Naupypa 8% yowvar’ évaya 
gevyeuevar® tot 8 ala dudkew appnOyoar. 


In the well-known passage, X 593-60, though the rush of 
the stone downhill happens to be described in five dactyls, 
yet the marked pause 2% the sense after the first word of 
the second line completely destroys the alleged harmony 
between the sound and sense :— 


aos s . 
tot amootpevacKe Kpartauis 

> An , 
airis’ erecta médovde kvdivdero AGas dvadys. 
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Moreover, the verses relating the process of pushing up the 
stone contain more dactyls than spondees. Pope, in his 
translation of the Odyssey, is careful here to make the sound 
an echo tothe sense, but that is because he was led by the 
literary proclivities of his age to attribute mannerisms to 
poetry, however primitive and free from self-consciousness, 
It is true that such literary tricks and dours de force early 
became popular; and I have no doubt that Virgil imitated 
the galloping of horses in 


** Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum ”; 


and that Tennyson was conscious of a certain literary 
effect when he described 


‘“‘The flaring atom-streams 
Ruining along the illimitable inane”; 


and when he wrote 
‘* The sound of many a heavily-galloping hoof” : 


but such devices are quite un-Homeric, and utterly alien 
from the zsouciance of primitive ballad-poetry. 

The poetry of Homer is in the highest degree artistic, 
but it is never artificial, as Demetrius De Elocutione and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus would have us believe. Buta 
Greek writer on style sees literary artifice everywhere. 
Demetrius De Elocutione (§ 176) remarks on the rough- 
ness of the word BéBpwxe, and says that it is designed to 
suggest the act which it describes! In the same spirit 
he tells us that Plato (Ref. I. 399¢@) has, “ by a long 
unbroken clause, charmingly imitated the sound of a 
pipe.” Yet he justly observes amXoixol yap of apxator. 

The early /cteratz, critics, scholiasts, and grammarians, 
were ever ready to attribute to design features in the 
verse of Homer which were really the result of chance. 
They are careful to point out that ¥ 644, 


epywv Tovovtwy cue S& xpy yypai (ynpe) Avype, 








Gtk A Solioda, tes: 
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may be scanned as an iambic trimeter; and they delight 
in finding verses like M 182, 


3 pdxap "Arpeidn, porpyyevés, ABiddatpov, 


in which each word exceeds the foregoing by a syllable. 
Such verses they called rhopalic, comparing the regular 
lengthening of each word in the verse to the increasing 
size of each articulation in a club, péradov, which grows 
thicker towards the end. 

It is not in literary sleight-of-hand, but in his wonderful 
insight into human nature, that Homer shows what an 
artist he is, as when Hecuba, Q 756, tells how Achilles 
dragged the body of Hector round the monument of his 
dear comrade Patroclus. The savage old queen adds: 
“But thou, my son, didst slay Patroclus, and, for all his 
harrying, he raised him not from the dead.” Achilles 
might wreak his fury on the corse of Hector, but that 
would not bring back to life Patroclus, who died by her 
son’s hand : 


Toda puoralerkev éod mepi ony’ Erdporo 


” 


Ilatpéxdov, rov érepves’ avéornoev dé piv 088’ ds. 


The touch of nature in the last words of the verse seems 
to me to be without parallel, except in Shakspere. But 
Homer does not weigh epithets, nor “ make the sound an 
echo to the sense.” 


Nec pluteum caedit nec demorsos sapit ungues. 


KR. ¥. TYRRELL. 








NOTES ON W. L. NEWMAN’S EDITION OF 
ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS, VOL. III. 


p. 133 (Pol. 3. 1. 12) :— 

modXdaxod pév otv ovdé TovTwv Tehéws of p€rorKor peréxovary, GdAd 
veseww avayKyn Tpootarny. 

Liddell and Scott, followed here by Newman, translate 
véwetv Mooorarny, ‘to take,’ or ‘choose,’ a patron, and N, 
quotes Isocr. de Pace, § 53, rai rove piv perolxove rovodrove 
elvat vouiZouev olove wep Gv Tove mpooTarac vémwow, Pollux, 8. 
35. This is too much against the usual sense of the word 
not to raise doubts. If the passage of the Politics stood 
alone, we should have no difficulty in translating ‘ assign,’ 
the subject left indefinite. In the other two, the subject 
must be the pérocno. themselves; and we must suppose 
that the resident aliens chose, and then assigned to their 
body the particular person whom they thought fittest to 
represent them. Or is the meaning in all the three pas- 
sages different from either (1) taking, or (2) assigning, and 
a mere variation on vopiZey, ‘hold,’ or ‘acknowledge’? 


p- 135 (Pol. 3. 1. 23) :— 


a > > a a s > s ‘ , 
tav 8 dpxav at pév eior Sinpypévar ard. xpovov. 


Bernays and Newman translate ‘ discontinuous,’ a sense 
found in other passages of Aristotle. But in two of these 
the word is contrasted with ovvexf¢: it does not seem 
certain that wzthout such contrasting word Smpyyévac would 
naturally mean this. At any rate, it might here be ‘sepa- 
rated,’ ‘ marked off,’ nearly ‘discriminated,’ which is not 
the same thing as ‘ determinate’ (Welldon). 
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p. 163 (Pol. 3. 4. 25) :— 
ddAd pv eraweiral ye 7o SivacOa dpxew Kai dpxerOat, Kai roAlrov 
Soxipov % dper? elva 7d SvvacGar dpxew Kai dpxerOar Kadés. 


Surely this is right as the MSS. give it, without Soxet 
before or after Soxiuov. sivac depends immediately on 
traveirat. The virtue of a tried and tested citizen is 
praised as being the faculty of ruling and submitting to 
rule properly. 

p. 175 (Pol. 3. 5. 11) :— 

tov & avayxaiwy must, I think, be masculine, ‘ of the 
necessary class,’ z.¢. the class who perform necessary ser- 
vices, Such a brachylogical change from fpya to épyarat is 
perfectly intelligible, and quite in the style of Aristotle. 
It is, of course, an obvious remark that those who perform, 
in a community, the smaller services which are indispen- 
sable to life are themselves ‘ indispensables.’ 


p. 211 (Pol. 3. 10. 17) :— 


madw Te mavtwv Anpbévrwv. 


‘And taking (or, looking at) the whole case zz the reverse 
way,’ i.e. if, instead of the poor dividing the property of 
the rich, the rich should be more numerous and should 
divide the property of the poor, the State would be annihi- 
lated. 

p. 212 (Pol. 3. 11. 1) :— 

Ore Se Set Kvprov elvar pGddov 7d TAOS 7 Tos dpiorous pév dAryovs 
8€, Sdgerev dv AVerOar Kai Tw’ Exew aropiav, taxa Se Kav dAjOear. 


AvecOa looks as if it meant in itself ‘to be a point for 
solution,’ a debatable point that comes into discussion. 
This would be a Latin, rather than a Greek, use, ¢.g. 
Fronto, p. 86, Nunguam mihi tam suauts tamque sautata 
utsa est, ‘so kissable’; but it does not seem to be impos- 


sible. 
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p. 230 (Pol. 3. 12. 4) :— 

€re Kard ‘ye ToUrov Tov Adyov wav dyabov mpos wav dv etn ovpBdnrov. 
€i yap madAov 70 ti péyeBos, Kai GAws Gv 7d péyeBos evdwsdrov ety Kal 
apos mAovrov Kal mpds éevbepiav. 


Most of the editors seem to ignore the article prefixed 
to ri uéyefoc. If it is genuine, it would seem to be analo- 
gous to the use of ré prefixed to' gwofed words, ‘the con- 
sideration,’ or ‘the allegation’ of a particular size. padov, 
I think, may mean, in a loose sense, ‘ preponderates,’ 
‘outweighs,’ has the advantage in a comparison. But rd 
ti may be a corruption of rovri, ‘this particular size.’ 


p. 241 (Pol. 3. 13. 6) :— 

Gore pi ovpBAnrnv elvar thy tov GdAdAwv dperiy mavrwv pyde Thy 
Sivapw abrav tiv woditixhy mpos Thy éxeivwv: 7b. kar’ dperiy Kai thy 
mokutikny Svvayuv. 

It will seem rash to dissent from such authorities as 
Bernays, Susemihl, and Newman, who agree to interpret 
Sbvauey wodrrexhv, ‘political capacity.’ Yet, comparing z. 
isxiv, which follows only a few lines below and is a mere 
variation of a word twice repeated already ; considering, 
too, Newman’s acknowledgment that 7. dévauic elsewhere 
often means political z/lwence, 1 venture to demur to an 
interpretation which is certainly not the Jrzma facze mean- 
ing of the words, and cannot be considered necessary. 


p. 250 (Pol. 3. 13. 3) :— 

7d 5é rpdBAnpa KabdAov wept mdcas éori Tas woALTE/as Kai Tas dpOds. 

kat = ‘and,’ z.e, ‘including’ the right ones, rather than 
‘even’; and so in the passage cited from de Gen. An. 4. 2, 
kal tv waoly éort rpopy TovTo Kal év ToIg Enpotc. So Pol. 4. 17, 
rairny Thy HAklav Kal péxpe Tov ExTa érwv, is ‘this age, and 
indeed up to seven years of childhood.’ 


1 Cf. rd dalyo, ‘the expression ‘a few’’’ (Newman). 
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p- 352 (Pol. 4. 5. 35) !— 
> , > , ° o ‘ , \ aA 
Sorepov émuoxerréov dxpiBéorepov, Grav GAws wept KTHTEws Kal THs 
~ a“ ~ , 
rept ovctav edmopias ovpPaivy moveioOa pveiav, mos Set Kai tiva Tpdmrov 


an > , 
exe mpos THY XpHow avryy. 


avriv does not belong to xpijov ; but the construction is 
moc St avrny (‘it,’ Sc. Krijoww) Exelv mpdc tiv xpiow. So 
seemingly Newman, in the first portion of his note, ‘how 
it should stand to the use made of it’: but at the end of 
it he adds, ‘avrijv is added to rh xpijow to contrast the 
use itself with ra mpd¢ rhv yoo,’ which is not, I think, 
what Aristotle intended. 


p. 361 (Pol. 4. 6. 34) :— 

éret S¢ Kal viv dpGpev woAAais brdpxovra Kal xwpas «al mwodeow 
> ¢ ‘ , > “ , 4 ‘ , oo , 4 = 
ériveta Kal Amévas edpvds KEipeva pds THY TOALV, GoTE pHTE TO a’TO 
, ” , , , > Ss a , ‘ , 
vépew dotu pyre moppw iav, GAAQ KpareioBat Teixerr Kal TovovTors 


GAAols épvpact. 


Newman translates “so as neither to occupy the same 
city nor to be very far away, but to be held in subjection 
by walls and other similar defences,’ making the subject 
of vévew either érivea kal Amévag OF rove ivoKovvrac. This 
has the merit of simplicity, and the sense of véuev seems 
defensible from such passages as Herod. 4. 188, 7. 158. 

Still here, again, I feel a scruple as to véuev, and suggest 
that the subject intended is not éwivaa wat Ayuévac, but the 
larger cities to which these are adjacent suburbs, or perhaps 
a more indefinite subject which Aristotle did not care to 
realize exactly. Then véuev might have its ordinary prose- 
meaning of assigning, dispensing, extending the use of, 
“docks and harbours in a commodious situation as regards 
the main city, so that, without giving them the same 
municipal centre, they give them a site which is not very 
distant, capable of being dominated (secured) by walls or 
other defences,” 

U2 
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p. 368 (Pol. 4. 7. 3) :— 


810 kai “ApxiAoxos tpoonkdvtws Tois pidous éyxaddv Siad€yerar mpds 
tov Ovpov* “ od yap 81) wept hidwv dmrdyxeo.” 


mepi, not rapa, is given by nearly all Mss. It is, I believe, 
right. Passion, says Aristotle, is more readily excited by 
friends than strangers; this is why Archilochus, when 
reproaching his friends, addresses his sfirz¢, the seat of 
passion, “for it was thou, my spirit, that wert tormented 
for thy friends,” z.e. for something they had done or said. 


p. 386 (Pol. 4. 10. 8) :— 


gaci yap of Adytot TOV éxel KaTorKovvTwv Iradév twa yevéerOar Baciréa 
THs Oivwrpias, ad’ ob 76 Te Gvopa petraBaddvras “Iradods dvr’ Oivwrpav 


xAnOjva. 


Aristotle does not seem to know the etymology of Italia 
from iradée uztulus, which Varro mentions R. R. IL. 5. 3. 
Nam bos in pecuaria maxima debet esse auctorttate, praesertim 
an Italia, quae a bubus nomen habere stt extstimata. Graecta 
enim antigua, ut scribit Timaeus, tauros uocabat ttalos, a 
quorum mulittudine et pulchritudine et fetu urtulorum Italiam 
dixerunt. Alwt scripserunt, quod ex Sicilia Hercules perse- 
cutus sit eo nobilem taurum, gui diceretur italus. Hic socius 
hominum tn rustico opere et Cereris minister, ab hoc antiqui 
manus ita abstineri uoluerunt, ut capite sanxerint, siquts 
occedisset. 


P- 395 (Pol. 4. 11. 36) :— 

airijs 8& (sc. xwpas) mpos atriy evar tiv Oéow edxerba Set Kara- 
Tvyxavew mpos Tértapa 5%) BXA€rovtas. 

Among the various attempts to explain this passage, I 
do not find any which makes elva the orat. obliq. of ey 
introducing a prayer. <i evyeoPae civar Kararvyxaver, ‘men 
should pray that it may be granted them to succeed keeping 
four points in view.’ The accusative avrijg zpd¢ abray Thy 
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iow may be normal after cararvyxavev; but if this should 
not be capable of proof, there would be no great difficulty 
in treating it as an accusativus pendens : ‘As to the position 
of the city in relation to itself men should pray,’ &c. 


p. 409 (Pol. 4. 12. 21):— 


Sprov ds abra mpoxadcirar wapackevdlew Evia Tav cvocitiwv év 


aA 4 
rovrois rots puAaKTyplots. 


avra is not ‘eae res,’ as Lambinus translated it, but 
tpsa per sé, i.e. either the ovaciria of themselves, or ‘ things 
by themselves’ = ‘ the case by itself’ calls for making some 
of the common meals in the guard stations. 


P- 435 (Pol. 4. 14. 23) :— 

érei dé rodr’ ob padiov AaPeiv odde Err worep ev Ivdois pyoi SxvAaé 
eva trois BaciA€éas Tooovrov Siad€epovtas Tav dpxopevww, 

The construction of ovd’ gorw is in any case quite re- 
moved from Aafeivy (R. Broughton), and has nothing to 
do with it. The only doubt is whether ot8’ forw =“ And we 
have not among ourselves anything to answer to the vast 
superiority of the kings to their subjects which Scylax says 
exists in India” (Newman); in closer words, ‘ and the case 
is not, as Scylax asserts the kings in India to be so far 
superior to their subjects’; or whether Zorw here = ‘it is 
possible,’ ‘Aolest feri,’ ‘and there is no possibility of what 
Scylax asserts as to the vast superiority of the Indian 
kings over their subjects.’ 


p- 448 (Pol. 4. 14. 2) :— 
iva mpGrov pev adrot py Sovrlevowow .. . recta Srws Lyrdcr tiv 


< nn 
nyepoviav .. . tpirov dé To Seomdlew trav dfiwv SovAevev. 


Newman makes rpirov depend on Zynrao. I think it is 
an independent clause, added loosely, in Aristotle’s way : 
“the third [aim] is to exercise absolute rule over those who 
ought to be slaves.’ 
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p- 460 (Pol. 4. 16. 2) :— 
H Te yap aldas Hrrov imdpxer Tots ToLovToLs GomTep HAuKwTaLs. 


worep if genuine = ust as 7m the case of equals in age, 
But did not Aristotle write we wap” jAuKiératc? So I be- 
lieve in Aesch. Choeph. 698, viv & 7} mrapiv Sdporat Baxyetac 
kaAijc “larpd¢ tAmic has become jjmrep tv (HERMATHENA for 
1900, p. 7), a view which has the approval of Mr. Blaydes. 


p. 467 (Pol. 4. 16. 34):— 
The second interpretation of xaraAcupévne, ‘ wrecked,’ 
appears to me impossible. 


p. 516 (Pol. 5. 3. 24) :— 

Sidrrep “Opnpos ovtws éroincev. “AXN olov pév ote kadeiv émi Satta 
Oadeinv. 

Newman conjectures pévov, very plausibly. piv, how- 
ever, might also be a corruption of @éu¢, which, with éori 
= ‘it is right,’ is common in Homer. 


p. 517 (Pol. 5. 3. 34) :— 

viv 8? rocodrov jpiv elvar mpd dd0d yéyovev. 

“ But now it has happened to us to be so far in advance,” 
z.é. of the intended discussion. This is, I think, the natural 
meaning of the words, cf. Pol. 4. 17, wavra yao dei ra rotavra 
mooocoToteiy mpoc Tag Latepoy duaTpide. 


p. 523 (Pol. 5. 4. 23):— 

kal Tov HreipwriKov eOvav Erepa ...& AnoTpiKa pév eotiv, avdpias 
¥ od pererAngacey. 

This is not quite so harsh if we remember that the 
Greek idiom would naturally supply a mew subject to 
pererAhgaai, “which, it is true, are piratical, but still they have 
made no approach to real manhood.” 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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N looking through Dr. Wilkins’ excellent little edition 
| of Horace’s Epistles, the following points struck 
me :— 

(1). I. 2. 30. 31:— 

** Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies, et 
Ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam.” 


W. remarks that the Blandinian MSS. read somnum for 
curam, and says:—“ Acron’s note on ad strepitum (quia 
adhibemus sonttum cttharae ac lyrae, ut factlius sopiamur) 
is a clear proof that he read somnum”; and he continues :— 
““... We need the mention of some act which is blame- 


worthy. ... Besides, the transition is then more abrupt to 
what follows, which is an appeal against undue indulgence 
in sleep.” 


But may not Acron refer to dormzre, the music soothing 
trouble, and so assisting slumber? (Cf. 10. 18 :—dzvellat 
somnos...cura. C, 1. 16.15, &c.) The truth is that the 
two verses are closely united, that they form a connected 
whole, presenting a picture of lazy self-indulgence. And 
this is the reply to both of the arguments I have just cited. 

(2). I. 7. 29 :— 

Volpecula. 

W. quotes a funny argument from Keller, with reference 
to Bentley’s ztedula :—“that a weasel would be more 
likely to eat a mouse than to give it good advice!” How 
ridiculous! The hole is too small for the mouse to get out; 
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how in the world could the weasel get at the mouse? And 
if he did want to eat it, what more judicious advice to that 
end could he offer than what is given ? 


(3). I. 10. 9:— 


Quae vos ad caelum effertis rumore secundo. 


Here (as well as elsewhere, ¢.g., I. 19. 23) the note is 
inconsistent with the text, which reads fertis; while the 
note says:—“ The authority for this form (efertis) is too 
strong to allow us to reject it,” &c. 

(4). 1 14. 1:— 


mihi me reddentis. 


W. translates :—“ that makes me my own master again.” 
The meaning is, I think, more general, and includes the 
idea of physical recuperation. See the similar connexion 
in 2, 47,48: 7,init.: 10,15 sqq.: 16,12 sqq.: 18, 101 sqq.: 
&c. 

(5). I. 16. 49 :— 


Renuit negitatque Sabellus. 


W. says:—“ The meaning then is, ‘a man who speaks 
his mind.’ Theterm is a little out of place here; one does 
not see why great frankness was needed to dispose of a 
slave’s assumptions.” But is not the meaning rather that 
such a claim was one that needed no philosopher to see 
through, that a plain countryman (admormis sapiens 
crassague Minerva) could do so, who has observed the 
caution of the rapacious animals mentioned in the next 
verse? Sabellus is by very many taken to be Horace 
himself: certainly he is at least his representative and 
spokesman. And though there is a change from the first 
person (azo, v. 47) to the third here, yet the dialogue seems 
to revert to the former arrangement without any break or 
indication of changes among the interlocutors. (See, in 
this connexion, No. 14 below.) 
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(6). I. 18. 15 -— 
‘de lana caprina.” 


There is a proverbial Irish expression :—“ Going to the 
goat’s house to look for wool,” to denote a foolish and 


hopeless quest. 
(7). Lb. 98 :— 


Num te semper inops agitet vexetque cupido. 


W. says:--“It seems better to regard agilet as a 
jussive subjunctive ... ‘whether you are always to be 
tormented’... There is noneed for study and instruction 
before a man can learn whether he is tormented.” 

Is this a correct explanation? Can the subjunctive be 
a jussive subjunctive? And may there not be need for 
instruction as regards the cause of the trouble? (Note the 
emphatic position of cupzdo.) In illness a correct diagnosis 
is a necessary preliminary to correct treatment. 

(8). I. 20. 5:— 

Fuge quo descendere gestis. 

W. favours interpreting /uge as ‘hurry off.’ © But 
Horace has the word in C. I. 9. 13 f. guaerere, C. Il. 4. 22 
j. suspicari, S. 1. 4. 34 f. (poetam), Ep. I. 10. 32 f. magna 
—always meaning ‘avoid.’ (Cf. I. 18. 69 Percontatorem 
Jugito.)' 

(9). 11. 1. 42.—Reference is made to the rhymes which 
occur in the Aineid as being mostly accidental. But in 
an article in the Classical Review (Feb., 1896), I think I 
have succeeded in showing that they are deliberately intro- 
duced by the poet in order to produce a special effect. 

(10). Jb. 159-161 :— 


in longum tamen aevum 
Manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris.* 
Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis. 
"Yet cp. Ritter: ‘Qui interpre.  Horatiusdecedenti libro futura praedicit 


tantur ‘uita locum quo tendis’ epis- non dissuadet exitum.’’—Eb. 
tulae rationem non assecuti sunt: nam 2 Cf. Virg. Ecl. 4. 13. 
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W. says:—“Serus refers to ferus victor, i.e., the 
Romans. Ritter thinks that the sense requires that this 
should refer to some individual writer.” And there is 
appended a note by Mr. J. S. Reid, supporting the latter 
view. But to me it seems clear that the sense decidedly 
requires the reference to be general. For we have wv. 
159, 160, followed by Serus enim, giving the reason why the 
coarseness lasted so long--because the refining influence 
of Greece was so late in affecting Roman Literature. 
Hence, it would seem, Serus enim, &c., must mean :—‘ For 
it was late before the Roman writers,’ &c., while surely 
the passage would lose all its force if we take it to apply 
to a single writer. 

(11). 26. 173-176 :— 


Quantus sit Dossennus edacibus in parasitis, 
Quam non adstricto percurrat pulpita socco. 
Gestit enim nummum in loculos demittere ; post hoc 
Securus cadat an recto stet fabula talo. 





While considering these words it occurred to me that 
the best way to discover Horace’s meaning (assuming that 
he is speaking here of Plautus) would be first to inquire :— 
What is the natural sense of the passage independently of 
the precise signification of the words Dossennus and edaces 
parasiti--that is, taking them for the moment as alge- 
braical signs, so to speak? 

Then it is clear that the poet means:-—‘ What a D. he 
is in his representation of ¢.f.’; and then the complete 
sense must be determined by so interpreting the words as 
to suit the context, especially the explanatory gestit enim, 
&c. 

Horace’s line of thought would seem to have been 
somewhat as follows :——He first refers to Plautus’ descrip- 
tion of certain common dramatic characters. Then coming 
to a fourth, it occurs to him as a striking point to be made, 
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that here the dramatist does not only describe the character 
in his play, but also illustrates it personally in his own 
actions. He shows himself, we are told, a characteristic 
specimen of the proverbial D., even while holding up the 
e.p.to ridicule. Now, that the passage should be connected 
and the hit forcible, we must take D. to be a proverbial 
specimen of the ef. Then we go on to inquire :—“ What 
explanation of this personage D. and of the character e. A. 
will suit the whole context ?” 

Does it not then become clear, looking to the gestzt 
enim, &c., that the character indicated is one whose eager- 
ness for money governs all his actions and crushes all his 
scruples ? reminding us of our poet’s famous Rem facias, 
vem, &c. Thus, then, the e.%. would be the covetous 
‘sponge,’ and Plautus is spoken of as showing himself, by 
his unworthy greed, to be no better than a well-known 
specimen of that genus, Dossennus. 

(12). II. 2. 21, 22 :— 

ne mea saevus 
Iurgares ad te quod epistula nulla veniret. 

W. says :—“ Mea is curiously out of place. ... Pro- 
nouns are often attracted towards the beginning of a 
sentence.” But surely the position of mea is not ua- 
natural. Horace means—“ Lest you should be angry wth 
me, because,” &c. And our poet supplies numerous 
examples of such placing of an important word in a 
position of emphasis. Indeed, to go no further than this 
one adjective, meus, we have C. I. 20. 10:— 

Mea nec Falernae 
Temperant vites neque Formiani 
Pocula colles. 
Cf. 11. 6.63 C. 17. 2-4 :— 


Nec Dis amicum est nec mihi te prius 
Obire, Maecenas, mearum 
Grande decus columenque rerum. 
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(Cf. II. 7.5; Il. 4. 69; I. 18. 2); C. Iv. 2. 45 :— 


Tum meae, si quid loquar audiendum, 
Vocis, &c. 


C. IV. 12. 21+23:— 








cum tua 
Velox merce veni: non ego te meis 
Immunem meditor tingere poculis. 


(Cf. Epod. 1. 15): Epod. 11. 153 15.17 :— 


meo nunc 
Superbus incedis malo. 






















S. I. 3. 70, and 82: 4. 71: 10. 92: Ep. I. 18. 28, 29:— 


Meae—contendere noli— 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes. 


And lastly, v. 12 of this same Ep. (II. 2) :— 
Meo sum pauper in aere. 


With regard to this particular error an observation 
occurs to me. There is a certain pernicious practice 
acquired in schoolboy days; but how a scholar of ability 
could, after he has attained to years of discretion, permit a 
practice so baneful to survive, is difficult indeed to under- 
stand. Great, however, isthe power of habit, and too often 
it prevails. 

The practice to which I refer is that of translating as 
one reads (consciously or unconsciously, wholly or in part) 
the Latin (¢g.) words before the eye into their familiar 
English representatives. Now, what forces upon me a 
suspicion of the existence of this failing, even sometimes in 
the case of scholars of repute, is this: that on several 
occasions I have been puzzled by happening upon errors 
or misapprehensions (such as that at present under notice) 
which upon examination appeared to be inexplicable 
except upon the hypothesis I have suggested. For the 
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natural consequence of such methods of reading would be 
that the Latin sequence of ideas, suited to and clothed in 
its dress of Latin phrase, would enter the reader’s mind 
confused by its endeavour to adapt itself to an order and 
arrangement entirely alien. No wonder, then, that a dis- 
position of words which to the Roman reader would seem 
not less clear than emphatic and pointed, should appear to 
the Englishman inverted, curious, and topsy-turvy. 

But does it not become evident upon reflection that in 
order to experience the impression which the writer intended 
to produce, we must put ourselves in the place of the reader 
whose mind he expected to influence; that we must look 
upon the picture, so to speak, as painted by its creator, 
not as distorted by some optical contrivance undreamt of 
in his day ; that we must, in a word, dismiss from our con- 
sciousness all recollection of our own idiom, and forget the 
very existence of such a language as ours? 

Test, for example, the two methods by applying 
them to that marvel of exquisite workmanship in verbal 
mosaic :— 

Namque me silva lupus in Sabina 
Dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 
Terminum curis vagor expeditis 
Fugit inermem : 
and—but what further argument is needed ? 

What appears to me another very plain example of the 
same error may be seen in the edition (in most respects 
very good) of Juvenal by Mr. J. D. Duff: S. m1. 54, “ Zanti 
... mon sit... harena Tagt .. . ut somno careas, ‘do not 
regard, &c., that you should be willing to lose,’ &c. . . . 
The w# clause is elliptical, and in English we must supply 
the notion of being willing: wt somno careas is elliptical for 
ut somno carere velts.” Here it is plain that the commen- 
tator assumed that the Latin was elliptical, because his 
English “literal translation” would have been elliptical. 
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But every commentator should have a motto ever before 
him: “The Roman did not translate from English into 
Latin.” The thought expressed in the Latin words is clear 
enough : ifthe writer had meant ve/z¢, he would have said it, 
Expressed in English, the meaning is something like: 
“Let not the, &c., be in your esteem (¢zdz) at so high a 
point (¢amtz) as to be an equivalent for doing without 
sleep.” 

(13). 26. 51, 52 — 
paupertas impulit audax 
Ut versus facerem. 


W. says :—“ Hirschfelder argues that, as there is no 
sufficient evidence that the booksellers paid authors for 
their works, Horace can only mean that nzhil ab eis quos 
impugnavisset sibi ertpt posse videbat, “and that thus he 
attacked without fear.” But this view is hardly consistent 
with zmpultt. 

And besides, would it not destroy all the force and point 
of the illustration story ? (vv. 26 s¢q.) 

(14). 2b. 81-86 :— 


Ingenium sibi quod vacuas desumpsit Athenas 

Et studiis annos septem dedit insenuitque 

Libris et curis, statua taciturnius exit 

Plerumque et risu populum quatit: hic ego rerum 
Fluctibus in mediis et tempestatibus urbis 

Verba lyrae motura sonum connectere digner ? 


W. says:—“The connexion of these lines with the 
context is not very clear, and the thought not logically 
developed. Hence, some have rejected them as spurious.” 

. “Some critics have oddly enough supposed that 
Horace must himself be the zzgentum, and thence argued 
that he must have lived seven years at Athens.” 

I do not see much difficulty in the lines. I have 
been accustomed to understand them thus: So-and-so (i.e. 
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Horace) selected quiet Athens as a place to devote his 
mind to books, &c. : result—awkward shyness and so on; 
but now, under my present circumstances, I cannot go 
back to the quiet so essential to the poet: so you must not 
expect Odes from me. 

As to the sepfem, is it not simply used asa “round” 
number ! 

W. continues :—‘‘ That he is not is shown clearly by 
the contrast with ego, and not less by fz, i.e. at Rome.” 
This last argument I can make neither head nor tail of. 
Whether zxgentwm is Horace or not, plainly there is 
intended to be a strong contrast between the situation of 
ingenium, whoever he was, at quiet Athens, and that of 
Horace in bustling Rome. Neither does the other argu- 
ment seem to be valid. To begin with, the ego con- 
veniently marks the change from third person to first. 
Secondly, see my remarks above (No. 5) on 1, 16. 49. But 
finally, and, as it seems to me, conclusively, if the argu- 
ment as to the contrast with ego is a sound one, could 
one wish for a more forcible opportunity of using it than 
is offered in 2 Cor. xii. 5, where St. Paul sets in such 
emphatic contrast his acknowledged and his anonymous 
personality ? 

(15). 2b. 114 — 


Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia Vestae. 


The meaning of this has been much disputed. In order 
to arrive at a fair approximation to the real sense, our best 
plan will be first to glance at the line of thought of the 
passage (109-119).—If you wish to write a true poem, you 
must be a severe critic of the vocabulary you employ. 
You must not hesitate to reject words or phrases that are 
lacking in force or dignity, “even though they retire unwil- 
lingly E¢versentur,” &c. On the other hand, you will revive 
and restore to use those that are old and obsolescent if 
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they possess such striking beauty as would adorn your 
work; and lastly, you may make use of newly-coined 
words, provided they ave suited to the genius and needs of 
the language.” 

Here our author refers to three classes of words, ze, 
(1) every-day words, but colloquial and undignified ; 
(2) old words, but worthy of resuscitation; and (3) new 
words. We have a similar classification in the A.P., though 
in different order ; (3) v. 52, &c.; (2) (1), vv. 70-71; and 
there again our author refers to the introduction and popu- 
larising of ancient and of new words, and to the loss of 
words that are familiar. 

Now, as to the meaning of the expression zztra pene. 
tralia Vestae, there are two groups of interpretations which 
we may, I think, set aside at once. First, that which would 
- make it refer it to the poet’s house, desk, &c. For is not 
this inconsistent with the line of thought? The point is 
the disuse of unsuitable words, and the popularising of 
those that are suitable. As to the common but unsuitable 
words you must verba movere loco, erase them from your 
poem, And I think that the error has probably arisen 
from confusing /oco, which does refer to the poem, with 
penetralia Vestae, which does not. For when we come to 
the contrast in vv. 115-116, we learn that the poet Odscu- 
rata diu populo... proferet in lucem. ..quae.. . nunc 
sttus informis premit, &c. Here the worthy words which 
are in dishonour and disuse are to be brought out to honour 
and use, clearly in opposition to the contrary process with 
the other words. But if we take fenetralia Vestae as 
suggested, the parallel is spoiled. So, too, the correspond- 
ing verses in A. P. (70-71) say :—cadentque Quae nunc 
sunt in honore vocabula. further, this group of interpreta- 
tions would seem also to be obnoxious to the objection 
just about to be mentioned with regard to the second 
group, which would make the fenetralia Vestae an asylum 
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to which those in danger (here, of excision from the poem) 
might have recourse. But, in the first place, this explana- 
tion lays itself open to the assault of our former argument, 
by making the verse refer to the language of the supposed 
poem, instead of to that of literature in general. And in 
the second place, to this (and, indeed, to any explanation 
which would assume a mere recent and temporary habita- 
tion) there is opposed the sense of the two words, versentur 
adhuc. Surely these two words suggest an habitual 
frequenting of the enetralia Vestae from of old; suggest, 
in fact, the reference that I would support, to long popular 
usage, while they confute any interpretation that would 
refer them merely to the brief residence of a word in a poem 
yet a-writing. 

But from the passage just quoted (A. P. 70-71) we get 
a hint suggesting a meaning for the words under discus- 
sion — a meaning, indeed, which of themselves they 
might very naturally suggest. And we should bear in 
mind atrait of our author, of which in the last number 
of HERMATHENA I gave several examples—his habit of 
making a passage in one work reminiscent and illustrative 
of a passage in another. Note here, ¢.g., the mention of 
the same names, Cethegts, v. 50; Catonts, v. 56; and the 
mention of wsws as the dominant factor in the question 
(v.72). The suggested meaning then is that of something 
held in popular respect and veneration ; possibly with a 
hint that this respect is due rather to tradition than to 
reason. For any further particularising and refining there 
seems to be no need. W., I observe, quotes Keller as 
interpreting :—“ Phrases hallowed by antiquity, which it 
seems profanation to touch.” 

(16). 2d. 160-162: 

Qui te pascit ager, tuus est, et vilicus Orbi, 
Cum segetes occat tibi mox frumenta daturas, 


Te dominum sentit. 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XII. X 
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W. says :—“daturas hasbeen preferred . . . to daturus 
The word seems to go better with the ‘ corn-fields’ 
than with the bailiff.” Besides, it corresponds with the / 
pascit ager of v. 160. 
(17). 2b. 162-165 : 
das nummos, accipis uvam, 
Pullos, ova, cadum temeti. Nempe modo isto 
Paullatim mercaris agrum, fortasse trecentis 
Aut etiam supra nummorum milibus emptum. 


W. says :—‘ As Schiitz notices, Horace seems to forget 
that after the full value of the land has been paid in these 
instalments, the purchaser of the produce would still have 
to go on paying for all that he wanted.” But this involves 
a misapprehension of Horace’s meaning. He does not 
suggest that you would pay the ¢vec. mz/. n. or anything 
like it ; but, as he has just pointed out, the field is as good 
as yours while you are gradually buying it, provided you 
get what you want from it. 

(18). 2b. 173: 


Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi. 


Is there here a reminiscence of the legal ‘ Nec vt, nec 
clam, nec precarto,’ as, é.g., in the Interdict VTI POSSIDETIS? 


(19). Jd. 190-194: 


Utar et ex modico quantum res poscet acervo 
Tollam, nec metuam quid de me iudicet heres, 
Quod non plura datis invenerit : et tamen idem 
Scire volam, quantum simplex hilarisque nepoti 
Discrepet, et quantum discordet parcus avaro. 


W. says:— Utar is best taken absolutely . . . not 
understanding genzo, or anticipating modzco acervo.” 1 
should rather incline to take Uéar and TZol/am in close 
connexion, something like—“I shall benefit myself by 
taking,” &c. 
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On volam he remarks—“ it will be my wish.” But is it 
not rather—in accordance with the usual signification of 
volo—‘ it would be my chozce to understand, bear in mind’? 
Taking it as ‘wish’ makes it seem as if he did not know, 
and would appear to spoil the sense. The amen refers to 
the previous clause—“I shall not trouble about the heres 
opinion of me, whether he will deem me a careless spend- 
thrift ; but for all that I shall ever choose to have clearly 
before my own mind the distinction,” &c. 


(20). 7b. 199-200: 
Ego utrum 
Nave ferar magna an parva, ferar unus et idem. 


W. says:—‘It is to be explained by supposing that 
some expression like zhz/ distat was present to the mind 
of Horace, for which he afterwards substituted ferar unus 
et idem.’ But is there any need for such a supposition ? The 
construction is very similar to that in Ep. ii. 1. 176:— 


Securus cadat an recto stet fabula talo. 


There, so-and-so is untroubled as to the reply to the 
question whether, &c. ; here, I sail unchanged, unaffected 
(idem here like securus there) by the reply, &c., whether the 
ship I am sailing in is big orsmall. In each passage, too, 
sive... stve could have been used with little alteration of 
meaning. Only, instead of putting it as the effect of certain 
information on the mind, it would have been given simply 
as the state of the person affected, under one or other of 
the two given conditions. “If the play succeeds, he is 
indifferent; if not, he is so too.” 
In the passage quoted from Ovid, Rem. Am. 797 :— 


Daunius an Libycis bulbus tibi missus ab oris, 
An veniat Megaris, noxius omnis erit. 


The question of its origin does not affect the matter; it 
is bad in any case—does not the omnis perform a function 


similar to that of the zdem above, conveying the implication 
X2 
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‘it is all the same in any case,’ and so again avoiding 
the need for assuming an imaginary suppressed clause? 
The passage in Fast. iii. 5 is of quite another type, and does 
not seem to present any difficulty. 


H. T. JOHNSTONE. 
Melbourne. 


Note on Cic. Off. I11., 30, 110. Here he says (speaking 
of Regulus):—Won enim suo tudtcio stetit, sed suscepit 
causam, ut esset tudicium Senatus. Here Holden’s note 
(in his ed.) seems to me to destroy the whole force of the 
argument. He explains :——“ For he did not rest upon, was 
not determined by his own judgment, but undertook the 
cause, leaving the issue to the Senate.” Now no doubt 
this would be a very natural meaning for swo i. st. if the 
words are considered apart from the context; but taken 
thus here, the passage is made to convey a meaning the 
very opposite to the true one. 

For it is just because he did mot “‘ leave the issue to the 
Senate” that he is praised. He did not ‘suo z. st.’, rest 
satisfied with the correctness of his conclusion (that the 
proposal of Carthage ought not to be adopted), and then 
let the Senate settle the matter as it pleased on Z¢s ‘ tudt- 
cium. Had he done so, Cicero goes on to say, the Senate 
would have accepted that proposal, and Regulus would 
have been safe. But what he did was to stand forth as 
an advocate, ut esset tud. Sen. that Azs conclusion might 
be that of the Senate also. 

That this is Cicero’s meaning is plain, I think, not only 
because it coincides with, while the otherexplanationcontra- 
dicts, the whole trend of the argument, but also from the 
words below :—et sentire tlla et pati, i.e. not only hold 
this as an opinion, but also suffer the consequences involved 
in acting upon it. 

H. T.. J. 





THE SPIRIT OF MAN. A PROLEGOMENON IN 
SPIRITUAL METAPHYSIC. 


[* examining the metaphysical tendencies of the age, 

we find ourselves face to face with two opposing 
forces. The first of these owes its existence, not to that 
increasing interest in Physics which is itself right and 
justifiable, but to a tendency towards assigning to Physical 
Science an exclusive dominion in all spheres of thought. 
Under this influence, Psychology is being gradually 
replaced by Physiology, while speculations as to the 
physical conditions of thought and the physical basis of 
Nature take the place of Ontology. 

The second force is really metaphysical, and produces 
that search for the Absolute which has been the chief 
Ontological problem since the days of Kant.  Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, have all been devoted to this branch 
of research: it has worked itself out into practical 
degeneration in the hands of Schopenhauer and the Pessi- 
mists. Mr. Bradley, its principal English exponent, by 
his identification of the Real with Experience, has to all 
intents brought his followers back from Ontology to an 
acceptance of metaphysical chaos and indefiniteness. Mr. 
Bax, the Socialist philosopher, has contributed other 
elements, whose general effect is to undermine that idea 
of unity, permanence, and absolute reality which has 
always been the most important object of Philosophic 
speculation. 

These two opposing systems have the same fault, and 
the same result. Both are based on imperfect analysis : 
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both, resting on this destructive basis, in which important 
parts of man’s nature are set aside, have produced false or 
imperfect syntheses of that nature, and thereby taken 
away something from the fulness of man’s life and the 
firmness of his grasp on Reality. In both, the imperfect 
analysis is set so close to the mind as to hide from view 
Realities that still force themselves in other ways upon 
us,—Realities, or Pseudo-Realities, from which man can- 
not part without a breach with his understanding and a 
violent wrench in his moral and religious nature. 

Writing not for Physicists but for Metaphysicians, I do 
not intend to dwell much on the position taken by Physical 
Science. But it may be well just to say this. So long as 
a Sensation remains a Sensation, and not a physical move- 
ment, current, or (to take one of the latest theories) /erment— 
so long as the gap between the ultimate material action of 
the brain and the initiative feeling or thought remains 
unbridged—so long as a Subject that shows no sign of 
being ruled by Space has the concept of Space forced on 
it by the Object, while the Object, in its turn, is endued 
with an existence in Time by the Subject ‘as in the concepts 
of change and of motion)—a Psychologist cannot possibly 
admit that the world of thought is simply a result of 
physical action. To take a simple case, he cannot identify 
the “ photographic” action of the eye with the sensation of 
sight. Physically, he admits that the eye acts as a lens, 
and projects a picture on the retina: but no physical 
reasoning will get rid of the fact that sight cannot be 
simply the perception of this picture, as it is not per- 
ceived from without, through the lens that forms it, or 
from within, through any other lens. But this last is the 
only method by which a physical picture can be physically 
reproduced: so the Psychologist is impelled to postulate a 
non-physical perceptive agent. 

As to the other or Metaphysical Theory of man’s nature, 
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we must criticise iton other lines. Is the analysis employed 
deep enough? Is it self-consistent? Does it really take 
account of a// the facts? We may trace the origin of the 
whole difficulty to Kant’s destructive criticism of the 
“Ideas of the Pure Reason.” With ruthless dialectic, he 
exposes the sophisms by which the belief in the spiritual 
self, the existence of God, and the object-world are 
intellectually supported: then, he declares that our moral 
nature obliges us to accept these Ideas as bases of action. 
But, considering the moral nature of man as competent 
to speak of action alone, not of truth, he finally explains 
that we are obliged to act on the “Ideas of the Pure 
Reason ”’ as if they were true, but not to believe that they 
are true, though the moral obligation is as deep as if they 
were actually true. To this beginning we may trace that 
separation of man’s moral nature from his intellectual 
which has culminated in much of the current Metaphysic : 
and to this division made by Kant we must apply 
ourselves, if we wish to find an accurate analysis from 
which we may obtain a true synthesis of the nature of 
man and the basis on which it rests. This is the real 
origin of all purely experimental Metaphysic ; the theories 
of Mill, Bain, Bradley, and their fellows stand or fall with 
Kant. 

Now, it seems hardly possible to believe that Mental 
and Moral Science lead to contradictory conclusions. If 
they do, one or other must be false: if these contradictory 
principles exist in the same person, the Unity of Personality 
is destroyed, and with it the unity of the individual. We 
are, in fact, dealing in each case with ‘/wo beings, one 
of whom acts on what the other calls falsehood, while 
the latter’s belief is to the former a practical lie. Now, I 
cannot admit the accuracy of Kant’s dialectic—he seems to 
miss entirely the force of some of the arguments that he 
attacks. Still, there is a certain amount of truth in what 
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he says. How can we keep the true part of his argument, 
and still retain our belief in the Unity of Personality ? 
Only in one way—by finding that unity in some deeper 
stratum of man’s nature, in which the intellect and the 
moral nature are at one. I am fully persuaded that there 
is such a unifying element, and that it can be found. 

(A.) There are certain contradictory elements in man’s 
mental—or non-bodily—powers. The first has been men- 
tioned. Waiving the question as to how far Kant’s 
objections to the reality of an absolute Subject, an absolute 
Object, and an absolute God, can be pressed, this much is 
at least true. These Ideas have not come from the Intellect 
alone, and men find it possible to exclude them from their 
intellectual world. But, on Kant’s own showing, they must 
be the ruling powers in the moral world, and, to put it in 
a famous formula, their falsehood in Reason would “ put us 
to permanent intellectual confusion.” Mr. Balfour has 
done a service to the cause of both Ethics and Meta- 
physics by pointing out that it is only through belief 
in the “Ideas” that we can trust our intellect itself. 
Neither intellect alone nor the moral nature alone can 
guide us to both truth and conduct; and as we are 
obliged to receive the conclusions arrived at by both, 
we have no help but to seek for the personal element— 
the Ego—in something that, as a deeper source of indivi- 
duality, can reconcile by outcomprehending both morality 
and reason. 

(B.) Again, the moral and the intellectual Reasons are 
curiously bound up together. Qué Reason, the former 
contains certain principles. Qué Moral Sense, or Con- 
science, it passes judgment on individual acts ; and it has 
been rather too hastily assumed that it does so by referring 
each act to a moral principle. Teachers of derivate— 
evolutionary or otherwise—morality frequently take advan- 
tage of this illusion in order to upset belief in an ultimate 
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Moral Law, by means of the contradictions between one 
code of morality and another. A Greenlander,' finding a 
man knocking his snow-shoes on the ground to clear them, 
considers it his duty to kill him. The man at the stake 
and the man who burns him are alike satisfied that they 
have done their duty. Now the curious point is that such 
instances impeach, not the moral, but the z/ellectual 
reason. Whatever we may conceive the moral principle 
to be, we never directly refer an individual case to it. 
Between the two is a process of intellectual reasoning ; 
and it would not be hard to show that moral differences 
find their origin in this process. The Eskimo has reasoned 
out a belief that a man sins against fundamental morality 
by what is to us an innocent act: if our intellectual 
process were the same as his, we should act as he does. 
So, too, in the other cases. Ian Maclaren makes one of 
his heroines state that ‘‘the martyr at the stake and the 
judge who sent him there may both have been doing what 
is acceptable to God.” In other words, they may both be 
following the same fundamental morality: their different 
reasonings in the second stage have thrown their actions 
into variance. Generally speaking, all men who are 
equally desirous of morality act alike, except for the 
intellectual part of their reasoning. Here, again, we 
cannot help demanding something greater than conscience 
and more mighty than reasoning, in which both may be 
reconciled ; and we may rightly go one step further, and 
claim that the moral principles (which rarely come into 
the full light of consciousness, though they are more 
permanent than the conscience to which they contribute 
or the reasoning that lies between it and them) may more 
probably rest on this deeper principle than on either pure 
Psychology or practical Ethics. 


' This case was actually quoted in a reasonable basis for morality, by a 
my hearing, as an argument against member of the British Association. 
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(C.) Again, there is perhaps nothing on which those 
whose Ontology rests on Pure Reason are more agreed 
than the impossibility of Free Will. We cannot deny 
that our Minds and our Moral Reason are alike subject to 
the law of Causation. We have to admit this even when 
accompanied by the theory that the idea of an Efficient 
Cause is the merest Maya. Yet (teste Kant) belief in Free 
Will is essential to Morality. But we cannot escape the 
force of the arguments—the intellectual ones. Mr. Bradley 
declares off-hand that in his Reality—which is Experience 
—there is no room whatsoever for Free Will. Mill, as 
everybody knows, assails the doctrine from another side, 
by assaulting Causation itself, and substituting for it 
“invariable unconditional antecedence.” Now Mr. Bradley 
may be right—in his World of Experience. If we are 
limited to that phenomenal universe of contradictions 
and varieties, so that we can judge Reality only by its 
surface, we are living on the skin of Spinoza’s whale, 
watching nothing but its changes, and may well admit 
(seeing that we cannot reach the creature’s heart) that 
there is nothing but surface-change to be found—on the 
surface. So, too, in the limited Metaphysic of Mill, we 
may safely admit the absence of any Efficient Causation. 
Yet men believe they are free; and I have never heard of 
a Determinist who was satisfied to forgive his enemy, 
because the enemy’s ill-will was a mere consequent to 
some antecedent, both of which were outside that enemy’s 
power to avoid. The affirmation of Free Will rests ulti- 
mately on our belief in Causation, derived on certain 
grounds of reasoning, but existing as a part of the nature 
of man, from which he cannot finally escape. Does not 
this, too, send us in search of something in our nature 
deeper than what we can reach by reasoning? And may 
we not well conceive Free Will as existing there? 

(D.) The late Frederic Myers has made an important 
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contribution to Psychology. By close observation of the 
phenomena of sleep, trances, telepathy, that peculiar state 
in which persons seem to know just beforehand something 
that is on the point of being said, “‘ psychic”’ phenomena, 
&c., he has reached the conclusion that there is a faculty 
in the mind of man which he calls “‘ subliminal conscious- 
ness”; and he is inclined to assign to it a place nearer to 
the core of our full being than is held by consciousness 
itself. There are several objections to this conclusion. 
Myers has found this kind of consciousness existent in 
abnormal states, and there seems no reason to believe that 
the “ dwellers on the threshold” of our nature are more to 
be trusted than our normal powers. Further, an analysis 
of consciousness, however complete, is not an analysis of 
our being. Again, this species of consciousness (as he 
considers it) seems akin to those diseased states in which 
a man talks and acts, while really unconscious; and, as a 


simple matter of fact, the ‘‘ subliminal consciousness ’”’ may 
be under the threshold, but, in most lives, it seldom gets 


through. To seek for truth from such a source is rather like 
the practice of certain races, who consult idiots to find out 
the willof God. But that (speaking broadly) there is some- 
times a strange intermixture of what seems supernatural 
(or, at least, unnatural) in life appears at least probable. 
It never rises to the dignity of evidence, but it has never 
been fully explained or got rid of. As this is not due to 
either moral or intellectual reason, may we not seek it, too, 
in a deeper and more directly personal part of our nature? 

(E.) So, too, we may deal with that most curious 
element, Memory. It may be remembered that Ward met 
Mill on this very point, in answer to the latter’s denial of 
an @ priore element in our knowledge, and that Mill 
neither solved the difficulty then, nor found a solution ever 
afterwards. The dilemma is this. An act of Memory is 
“a state of consciousness, accompanied by the belief that 
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it adequately represents a former state of consciousness.” 
But consciousness can relate only to the present. We are 
conscious of the exzstimg state: by what faculty can we 
know that this represents a state that has disappeared 
in the past? Is there any faculty that is comsczous of what 
probably has altogether ceased to exist? If there be one, 
we certainly do not know what it is: if there be none, how 
do we account for our belief that the present state repre- 
sents a past one? Here, again, we have a case in which 
neither consciousness nor intellect can supply an explana- 
tion for one of the most constant elements in our experi- 
ence. Neither can escape from the law of time, or traverse 
past and future like Mr. Wells’s “ Time-traveller.” Must 
we not seek deeper for the law of Memory, even to a 
stratum of our being that is not bound so absolutely by 
the law of Time? 

(F.) There are other facts of human nature pointing in 
the same direction, at which I can but glance. What is 
the artistic faculty? Not a mere simian mimicry: the 
purer the mimicry, the less the art. Not a mere blending 
of various impressions, without a creative power. Blending 
has no artistic element unless the poet’s or painter’s own 
nature adds something to it that gives it unity and reality. 
Indeed, art involves the making of a reality outside expe- 
rience. Moreover, the greater the artist, the greater is his 
departure from experience. Is it at all probable that the 
young author of “ Wuthering Heights” had any exferzence 
of the weird and terrible character whom she gives us as a 
hero? Or that any mere admixture of former impressions 
was alone responsible for the exquisite word-painting in 
Mr. Barrie’s “ Little White Bird”? Jmagination is itself 
a gift; and the history of literature plainly shows that it 
often absolutely neglects both reason and morality. So, 
too, with ‘Natural Religion.’ There is an almost universal 
belief in'a God or gods, except where it has been banished. 
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Huxley sets over against this the still more universal belief 
in ‘ghosts,’ not seeing that here, too, there is only one: 
side of a natural belief in spiritual existence. It is easy to 
laugh at the Jewish or Christian hold on an invisible world ; 
but it is not easy to disturb it. And the man who hath no 
music in himself—the man without any taste for poetry or 
romance--the man who stands looking at Niagara, with 
the one idea of developing its water-power—the man 
whose beliefs are set out with a six-inch rule and reduced 
to a trust in what he can handle—is generally supposed to 
embody not human nature at its best, but human nature 
with something sadly lacking. May we not find here, too, 
a good reason for seeking the real man, not in reason, but 
in a deeper stratum of his nature? 

This central, personal, unifying self I call SAirit; and 
in it, and nowhere else, can I find something that gives 
man an absolute and single personality, and also reconciles 
the perpetual opposition between the Intellectual and the 
Moral Reason. Both must trace back to it. As surely as 
the Brain is only a machine worked by the mind, the 
mind itself is a machine under control of the spirit. Lying 
deeper than ordinary experience, it may be considered as 
the seat of both memory and the inexplicable laws of taste 
and art. If it be true that Experience has no room for 
Free Will, and yet that we cannot get rid of the belief that 
we are free—nay, more, that Reason itself perpetually tends 
towards this belief, and the moral nature always assumes 
it as necessary—we may very well regard this element 
behind Experience as the source of our belief. There is no 
reason why the spirit should not be free, since it is outside 
the space and time laws that govern Experience. There is 
no reason why it should be tied fast to these purely mental 
laws ; and therefore we may consider it as the source of 
memory, and what is called ‘ subliminal consciousness.’ 
In the same way, it seems to be the seat of those moral 
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principles which belong to humanity as a whole, though 
individuals reason out from them different results. 

I presume that it can hardly be regarded as an objec- 
tion to this analysis that it is constantly associated with 
religion, which always finds the root of human thought, 
life, morals, and ‘spirituality’ in spirit. And it is also 
worthy of notice that it agrees with the general trend of 
human thought, which seeks for all action—mechanical, 
chemical, vital, intellectual—a cause or origin in that which 
is subtler, less grossly material, a source less crude than 
the matter or substance affected by the cause. 

There are many questions concerning the nature of 
spirit and its relations to the rest of our being that I 
should like to discuss; but it seems better to devote the 
remaining space at my hand to one point. What seems to 
be the origin of spirit in man, and how can we connect it 
with his other powers ? 

As a matter of fact, the origin of the spirit of man has 
been the subject of controversy, both in Metaphysics and 
Theology. We find (1) the doctrine of Zraducianism, by 
which it was taught that the spirit of man had the same 
origin as his body, being sexually procreated. Probably 
no one now holds this view. There is something repug- 
nant in the idea, specially to those who regard the spirit 
as outliving the body. Taking the analogy of life, we find 
that no living material creature is propagated except 
through some living creature or creatures already existing: 
life springs from life, though it may be modified by environ- 
ment. ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” So, too, 
“that which is born of the Spirit is spirit”; and under 
these phrases we have a metaphysical truth. Physical pro- 
creation produces physical organisms; but the spirit is 
certainly not physical, and there is no ground for treating 
as an organism that subtle essence, which seems to wse all 
our organised life, material and immaterial. 
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By reaction from this view grew (2) the doctrine of 
concomitant creation. The body (argue the supporters of 
this belief) is indeed generated; but, in each case, God 
adds to each body at a certain point (generally stated as 
the time of conception) a separate and individual spirit, 
created for that purpose and at that time. To this there 
seem to be two objections. (a) Ifthe spirit be the moulder 
of all vital forces, we should expect it to be in itself anterior, 
rather than posterior, to the beginning of physical life. 
(8) The analogy of nature is against this view, inasmuch 
as all life in nature is, in its Arocess of formation, evolu- 
tional: if we deny the existence of separate creative acts 
in nature, we cannot believe that in the spiritual world the 
process of creation is in direct opposition to the process 
that holds elsewhere. 

We are thus left to face (3) what seems the only other 
alternative, the pre-existence of the spirit of man. I 
do not think that the Platonic view, the pre-existence of 
individual and conscious spirits, as stated by the late 
Cardinal Newman— 


‘And with the morn those angel-faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost a while ”— 


shows any probability of truth. Like Creationism, it is 
inorganic: there is nothing analogous to it in the world, 
so far as we can see. 

But, at the same time, there are many things that lead 
us somewhat in this direction. Evolution has taught us to 
refer the common elements in different classes of things 
to derivation from a common stock. Now nothing seems 
more certain than that the spiritual nature of man tends 
to an increasing individuality, while, at the same time, it 
shows broad lines of kinship through all mankind. We 
may go yet further, and say that in spirit, no less than in 
body, there is a strong resemblance between higher animals 
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and man. If we rightly understand what one may call 
the spiritual nature (seeing that it is marked in them by 
results similar to those from which we infer our own deeper 
self) of animals, we may refer it to a common source with 
our own. In Bishop Butler’s defence of the possible 
immortality of animals, he proceeds on two principles—(1) 
the probability of there being as much need in other parts 
of the universe as in this of living beings beneath us in 
grade; and (2) the fact that “‘we ourselves” have once 
possessed an inner nature weaker than that of many 
animals. Practically, we may treat this as an admission 
of acommon inner nature, and of the power of development 
or evolution. We may then take a wider view of spirit 
than we can find by regarding it as simply human, and 
ask what is probably the common origin of all spirit, 
whether it takes shape within the narrow limits of the 
beast, the broader bounds of man’s nature, or in any kind 
of partial or absolute corporeity within the universe. 

I would suggest that the most probable solution lies in 
the direction of pre-existence: but that analogy points to 
this pre-existent spirit as homogeneous, and, in some sense, 
indefinite and incoherent at first, but individualised in its 
development, even as is matter. As with matter, so with 
spirit: the continuous development of both points in each 
case to a beginning in Time, or of Time. In the “ Unity of 
Perception,” intelligent beings find the Subject and Object 
—the Ego and Non-ego—momentarily one : but there is an 
instantaneous breaking up of this unity as the Subjective 
element in the Sensation becomes mental, while the Objec- 
tive element passes into our conception of a material world. 
This grasp of momentary unity may well be referred to the 
Spirit, which reveals itself in our mental world without 
becoming an actual part thereof, even as it flashes through 
our mental powers as Moral Reason, setting up that intellec- 
tual process which guides us (not always with certainty, 
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as we have seen) in our actions. This further justifies us 
in setting spirit and matter at the opposite poles of man’s 
being, and in giving to mind, memory, &c., an interme- 
diate place between our “ gross corporeal substance” and 
our deepest nature. The precise place of these intermediate 
elements is a question needing further examination, which 
I cannot now undertake. 

But I must add one other point. Ifin the spirit we 
find the element of unity within ourselves, as it gives a 
common root for the mental Subject and Object, for Pure 
Reason and Moral Reason, forthe remembered Pastand the 
remembering Present, where is the common source of matter 
and spirit? Onearth things are moving up the scale: the 
appearance of life, perception, thought, conscience, marks 
definite steps in the passage from the deep blue to the 
scarlet in the spectrum ofexistence. Spirit cannot be at its 
highest potency and in its greatest freedom as we know it 
here: and it may not be carrying the simile of the spec- 
trum too far to say that as day by day we are now learning 
how radiations lying beyond the scarlet move the greatest 
and most mysterious forces of the Universe, so too, beyond 
the trammels of our present being, there may be powers in 
our own nature of which we now do not know even the 
existence. As to the Power that unites spirit, the source 
of these activities, with matter—the origin of qualities 
which our bodies, dead or alive, possess in common with 
the purely material creation, 


‘*Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks and stones and trees,” — 


an answer is constantly set before us. And I must say 
that, of all solutions, it seems the most reasonable. 


ALEXANDER R. EAGAR. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XII. 








WENDT’S THEORY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


HIS examination of the theory which Professor H. H, 
Wendt of Jena has recently and attractively set forth 
in his book Das Yohannesevangelium, is undertaken not with 
the object of discrediting his contribution to New Testament 
criticism, but in order to see whether it meets the facts 
of the case better than the old view. To state the theory 
briefly. The Gospel is not a perfect piece like the seamless 
coat, but is a newedition, by a later hand, of the notes the 
Apostle had made of the discourses of Jesus. These notes, 
which Wendt calls Die Quelle, were elaborated and setina 
historical frame of post-Apostolic and later Synoptic tradi- 
tion by a member of the Asiatic community, who worked 
in the first quarter of the second century. The Gospel is 
therefore the Gospel according to John in the sense that it 
contains the notes of that Apostle, just as the first Evangel 
is the Gospel according to Matthew, because the Logia of 
that Evangelist are incorporated therein. 

Dr. Wendt tests the Fourth Gospel by the Synoptic 
tradition as represented in the Gospel of Mark and the 
Logia of Matthew, and declares that the purification of the 
Temple, which St. John puts in the forefront of our Lord’s 
mission, took place, as Mark has it, during His last visit to 
the holy city. “It is not probable,” he writes, “ that 
Jesus purged the temple more than once. Only one such 
demonstrative act performed in righteous indignation 
would have inner justification.” In St. Mark’s Gospel 
it stands in a practical connexion with the development 
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of the conflict which was to end in disaster; while, as it 
stands in St. John’s Gospel, “ it is a solitary deed, unrelated 
and without consequences.” That it had significance in 
its setting, and that it had influence upon the subsequent 
attitude of Jesus to the Jews, is evident to the casual reader. 
The Lord’s manner at the wedding in Cana was strange. 
The mother who had gone to Him in a confiding way is 
almost repelled by His answer : ‘‘ Woman, what haveI to 
dowith thee? Minehour is notyet come.” That the approach 
of this ‘hour’ is not to be merely the signal for the sign, 
is clear from the use of hour (@pa) in this Gospel to denote 
some momentous occurrence, some epoch in our Lord’s 
history, ¢.g., “ Father, save Me from this hour” (xii. 27), 
#.¢.. this period of stress and strain. While meditating a 
course of action that might open the eyes of the Jews, His 
train of thought was disturbed for a moment to be 
resumed after the help suggested had been rendered. 
No decisive deed followed immediately; but His rest- 
lessness may be read in the words, “ And they continued 
there [in Capernaum] not many days.” His soul filled 
with a mighty purpose, now that the consciousness of 
His mission and His origin has become awake, He follows 
the crowd of pilgrims to Jerusalem. Each annual visit 
to the city, since His twelfth year, had but served to in- 
crease His indignation against the wrong use to which 
the precincts of the Temple had been put. And now, 
specially reminded of His mission, He is prepared to display 
and assert in public the powers and the claims of which He 
had already given evidence in the private circle of His 
disciples. But He is repelled by the hostile attitude of the 
Jews, so different from the friendliness of the provincials. 
He is, therefore, thrown back upon Himself. An assumed 
aloofness conceals His feelings. He is experiencing the 
first pang of disappointment. And though He did many 


signs, and many believed on His name, He would not trust 
Y2 
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Himself to them, for He was beginning to learn (?yfvwoxe) 
what was in man. Nicodemus, who had noted the signs 
and heard the words of the young preacher from Galilee, 
unable to break down that barrier of reserve in public, 
comes to Him privately, and learns from Him the inward- 
ness of the spiritual change that admits to the kingdom of 
God. An alteration in His method of self-revelation: a 
more cautious manner, a calmer demeanour—these are 
the results of an episode which Prof. Wendt regards as 
“ unrelated and without consequences.” 

With regard to the publication and acknowledgment of 
His Messianic claims, there does not seem to be any real 
difference between the Johannine and Synoptic narra- 
tives. The great confession of Peter was not made fora 
long time afterwards at Caesarea Philippi (Mark viii. 27; 
Matthew xvi. 16), and is duly recorded in John vi. 69: “We 
have believed and are sure that Thouart that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Here, at least, the Fourth Gospel 
falls into line with the Synoptists. Moreover, the growing 
reserve in the manner of Jesus which has been noticed 
in the Fourth Gospel is quite consistent with His re- 
buking and silencing the possessed in Mark i. 24, and 
His general shunning of publicity (Mark i. 45). With 
regard to His own assertion of His claims, the Johannine 
account does not appear to be greatly at variance with 
the Synoptic. After the imprisonment of the Baptist, 
St. Mark tells us that Jesus came into Galilee, preaching 
the Gospel of the Kingdom of God (i. 14). In the 
Johannine account of the Master’s conversation with 
Nicodemus (John iii.), we find Him preaching of this 
Kingdom of God, and only proceeding to give a fuller 
description of its nature and the conditions of admission to 
it, and of Him who was the centre, in response to the 
queries of the interviewer. It was only to those who were 
able to receive it, as Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman, 
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that Jesus revealed His nature and mission. From the 
multitudes who would make Him a king He withdrew 
(John v. 16); and by many of His disciples His claims were 
rejected (vi. 66). 

Wendt proceeds to examine a group of records con- 
cerning the Messiahship of Jesus. At the bottom of his 
exegesis lies, we think, a misapprehension of the relation 
of the Baptist to his great successor. It is to the Fourth 
Gospel that we look for the clearing up of the mystery 
of the Baptist’s vacillation which is recorded by the 
Synoptists. “The explanation that the Baptist had lost 
faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, after having declared 
it, because the method of Jesus did not correspond with 
his ideas of the Messiah, is excluded,” writes Wendt (p. 14). 
There may be, however, another. Much of the history and 
hopes of the Baptist is revealed in that saying reported in 
the Fourth Gospel : “ He who sent me to baptize in water, 
the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and abiding on Him, He it is who bap- 
tizeth in the Holy Spirit.”” In the heart of that wild figure, 
whose earnestness was ever at white heat, was treasured up 
a charge consisting of a message and a promise; and as he 
did not fail to trumpet forth the one, he did not cease to 
brood upon the other. This promise was his inspiration. 
The hope of some day leading to his baptism one who was 
to confer the spiritual baptism that would purify the heart, 
supported the reformer in his dark hour. This hope of “the 
stronger than he” is recorded in the other Gospel sources. 
But John, who alone of all the evangelists belonged to 
the inner circle of the Baptist’s followers, knew more than 
the others of the hope that buoyed up his life, and records 
its fulfilment. One day the herald of the spiritual kingdom 
in his rapt mood had led a stranger, who perhaps differed 
in no way from other men, except in the air of peace that 
tested upon Him, to the waters. And as he raised Him up, 
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suddenly the rays of the sun fell upon that tranquit 
face; and in a moment of ecstasy the Baptist witnessed the 
realization of his dream. That was the supreme hour of 
his life. It was as if the heavens opened, and the Spirit 
descended calmly and rested permanently upon the man 
before him. It was as if a voice was heard proclaiming 
the coronation and consecration of the King in the words 
of the Psalmist. And the Baptist, thus apprised of His 
nature and mission, says: “ Isaw, and bare record that this 
is the Son of God” (i. 34). His soul is satisfied; and the 
day afterwards, seeing the stranger pass, he said, with a 
reference to his favourite Isaiah: “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world”; and his 
disciples followed the stranger. 

In the meantime the Baptist continued his work; and 
Jesus withdrew again, when it was known that His 
disciples were more numerous than John’s, lest He should 
wound the feelings of the latter. But the Baptist expressed 
himself in words of resignation (John iii. 31). Shortly 
after this, he is cast into prison ; and from the soul of the 
caged prophet the vision he had received fades away. It 
had helped him to rise above all the Jewish aspirations of 
his time; but within his dark prison walls the golden 
hope passes from his grasp. He longs for another 
revelation, a fresh assurance to fan into flame the dying 
embers of his faith. This view shows that the vacillation, 
so far from being “ psychologically incomprehensible” 
(p. 14), is true to human nature. For they who rise to the 
highest heights of hope are prone to sink to lower depths 
than those who have never soared at all. 

Again, it is noteworthy that in this Gospel, though it is 
essentially the Gospel of the Holy Spirit--a Gospel strange 
to the Ephesian followers of the Baptist (Acts xix. 4)-- 
nothing that could in the slightest manner detract from the 
character and work of the Baptist finds a place. Its 
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writer paints the Baptist in a softer and more agreeable 
light, and describes his relations to the Messiah as the 
constant witness of the True Light, not so much with a 
view to prove that the Messianic nature of his successor 
was known to John, asto re-establish the character of the 
Predecessor (vzde John xi. 41). There is also a strong 
similarity between the speeches which the Evangelist puts 
into the mouth of the Baptist and the Johannine discourses 
of Jesus. It may have been that the Evangelist repro- 
duced the Baptist’s statements, which are of considerable 
length and evidently summaries (John i. 15-34; iii. 
27-36), in the after-light of the revelation of the Word, and 
recast them in the form in which he reproduced the words 
of Jesus ; or it may have been that the genius of the Baptist 
exercised a subtle influence upon the mind of the Apostle, 
and caused him almost unconsciously to adopt his manner 
of speech, as he recorded the Master’s discourses. From 
the very beginning of the Prologue we see traces of the 
indelible impression made by the testimony of the Baptist 
upon the mind of the writer—a testimony which was daily 
receiving fresh confirmation in the Apostle’s life, and 
which had induced him to make his venture of faith. It 
was owing to that ever vivid impression that the author 
twice explains the course of the argument with which he 
begins his Gospel, by a reference to this testimony. These 
passages, according to Wendt, interruptions of the original 
prologue by the later Evangelist (p. 104), are thus, to another 
view, interludes of human music in the Divine Anthem of 
the Word, necessary links in that great chain of reasoning 
that is gradually lowered from the heights of existence 
and light, which no man can approach unto or describe, 
to the levels of human being and thought, until the Word 
Iiluminative and the Word Creative stands revealed as an 
historical figure upon the stage of life. In its broad lines 
this witness is consistently represented in the four 
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Gospels ; while its more special position in the economy of 
Christian revelation is given by him who, alone of the 
Evangelists, could gauge its value and estimate its 
influence, and whose writings can hardly be said to be 
actuated by “a polemical interest against the Baptist ” 
(Wendt, p. 226). 

Having enumerated certain so-called differences be. 
tween the Synoptic and the Johannine records, Wendt 
gives (pp. 30-44) a list of the many coincidences of words 
and groups of words that are to be found between these 
authorities, in points of trivial detail as well as in matters 
of the greatest moment. These coincidences, often quite 
undesigned, ¢.g. in the reports of the Baptist’s words, the 
alabaster box, the scene with Malchus, the Denial, and the 
Passion, are to be explained, he says, by the previous 
acquaintance of the writer with the Synoptic tradition. A 
knowledge of the other Gospels is, indeed, presupposed 
by the writer of this Gospel; but this alleged use of the 
Synoptic records, now of one and now of another, without 
regard to the relative age and authority of the different 
sources, stamps the work as of secondary character in the 
eyes of Wendt. “For an independent witness would pre- 
sent a narrative similar in broad principles with previous 
records, but in particulars would take an original stand” 
(p. 44). Now the opposite position might be maintained 
with equal force. For an independent witness, while 
bound to adhere to the facts of the case, is at liberty to 
give his own impressions and interpretations of the prin- 
ciples at stake. And it is remarkable that the historical 
passages and narrative portions which Wendt attributes 
to an Asiatic writer of the first quarter of the second 
century are generally regarded as containing the very 
points of evidence for the Palestinian authorship of this 
Gospel; while the history of the Judean ministry stamps 
the work as independent. 
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But Wendt, while holding that the Evangelist availed 
himself of the labours of the Synoptists for the histori- 
cal setting of his text (p. 46), allows that he found the 
most important portion of his material, the discourses 
of Jesus, in another written ‘source,’ and this of apostolic 
authority (p. 53). The Gospel is, accordingly, of composite 
origin. The reasons for this hypothesis are these(p. 50) : 
“In the first place, there are differences between the 
view-point of the Evangelist and the thought of the 
speeches reported by him, which could not possibly exist 
had the speeches been composed by the Evangelist.” 
And in the second place, “the speeches partly belong to 
a different historical situation from that delineated by the 
Evangelist, and partly suffer interruption from the intro- 
duction of extraneous matter.” In fact, the basis of 
Wendt’s theory is the supposed difference of standpoint 
between the narrative and the rhetorical portions of the 
Gospel. In the historical parts the ‘ signs’ are said to be 
extolled, while in the speeches ‘signs’ are refused, but the 
appeal is to ‘works.’ This distinction, however, seems to 
be forced. For we find in the discourses a strange identi- 
fication of onueia and zpya, notably in the question of the 
Jews (vi. 30) : “ What onusiov showest Thou, that we may 
see and believe? What dost Thou work? [ri ioyagy;]” 
In the discourses, again, Jesus appeals to His signs: “ Ye 
seek Me not because ye saw the onueia, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves” (vi. 26). Here He rebukes the Jews for 
not having seen the significance of that work as a sign of 
Himself. But in the narrative portion (xx. 29), omitted by 
Wendt, He does not appeal to His signs, but says: 
“ Blessed are those who have not seen and have believed.” 
It is true that Jesus appeals to His ipya as a greater 
witness than that of John (v. 36), and that the Evangelist 
concludes the Gospel with a reference to onueia, “‘ recorded 
that men may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
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God” (xx. 31). But is this apparent difference a suffi- 
ciently strong basis for the theory that the latter passage 
was written from a different standpoint and with a different 
interest from the former? For the ‘works’ of Jesus can- 
not be confined to His words, His preaching of the 
Kingdom, and His revelation of the Father (p. 58); 
nor can it be said that the “‘signs’ are the ground of 
faith in Him” (p.19). In support of the former view, 
Wendt quotes iv. 34: “My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent Me, and to finish His gpyov”’; and xvii. 4: “I 
have finished the gpyov which Thou gavest Me to do.” 
But this latter verse he connects with the words of the 
6th verse: “I have manifested Thy name,” etc.; whereas 
it stands in a closer connexion with the immediately 
preceding words: “I have glorified Thee on earth.” Now 
é6€a and its derivatives are used in this Gospel of objective 
manifestations. See 1.14: “ We beheld His glory, glory 
(8d€av) as of the Only Begotten, fresh from the Father's 
presence”; ii. 11: “this beginning of signs did Jesus, and 
manifested forth His glory” (8é&av); and xii. 27, where the 
words: “ Father, glorify Thy Name” (éé&acov), are followed 
by a voice from heaven. The glory of the Father was not 
manifested simply by the word of preaching, but also by 
the word of power, for which see iv. 50: “ And the man 
believed the word which Jesus had spoken.” 

It was the mission of Jesus to reveal the Father’s love 
both by works and by words. His work cannot be limited 
to His word: nor may our interest find its centre in His 
word rather than in His Person. By the prologue of the 
Gospel, the Divine Personality of Jesus is introduced to us 
before we find any allusion to His works, which were to 
the faithful observer sacraments of a divine life among 
men, revelations of a divine love in action, evidences of a 
divine power at work, symbols of spiritual processes, and 
therefore onucia, but which were to the Divine Worker 
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Himself the natural outcome of His being, that which He 
wrought, the outer expression of His inner life, and there- 
fore His foya, His works. What were onucia to others were 
tpya to Him. The difference is one of objective and sub- 
jective. This identification of fpya and onueia may be 
further established by a consideration of the passages in 
which foyaéZoua occurs. In v. 17-27, regarded by Wendt 
as part of the original source, Jesus says: “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work (2oyaZouar),” etc. 

The goya referred to must imply something more than 
the work of preaching. They have a scale of greatness; 
they are the source of wonder; and they are connected in 
the 21st verse with the raising and quickening ofthe dead. 
Again, see xiv. 12: “ He that believeth on Me, the foya 
that Ido shall he do also; and greater than these shall he 
do, because I go to My Father.” It would narrow the 
scope of ‘ works’ unnaturally if one limited them here to the 
work of preaching. And in the narrative portion, ix. 1-4, 
where we should, according to Wendt, expect to find the 
word onucia, we have pya: ‘‘ Neither did this man sin nor 
his parents, but that the gpya of God might be made 
manifest in him. I must work the Zpya of Him that 
sent Me while it is day.” Now if the word ‘signs’ were 
not used in the discourses, and the word ‘ works’ never 
appeared in the narratives, Prof. Wendt would have 
some ground for his contention. But we have seen that 
this is not the case, and that the miracles of Jesus are 
regarded as ‘signs’ because manifestations of a higher 
nature than the human, and as ‘ works’ because the logical 
expression of that nature and “ in rational sequence” with 
the Person who wrought them. 

Furthermore, if faith in the Messiah is based on the 
‘signs’ of Jesus, and if the primary object of these signs 
had been the creation of faith in Jesus, that purpose can- 
not be said to have been successful. The ‘sign’ in Cana 
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of Galilee confirmed the faith of those who were already 
disciples. But the sign at Bethesda and the sign in the 
wilderness cannot be said to have created faith ; while the 
blind man of the 9th chapter, whose sight was restored, did 
not profess faith in Jesus at first: He simply regarded Him 
as a prophet. Only after a personal interview was faith 
created (vv. 35-38). Wendt builds upon the fact that 
the Schlusswort (xx. 30, 31) only mentions the ‘signs’ 
of Jesus; but there is good authority for the reading 
motevynte, “that ye may go on believing,” so that this 
passage, on which the new theory is built, may support the 
opposite view, that faith is represented in the narrative 
portions, not so much as created as confirmed by the 
‘signs.’ With this we may compare the somewhat doubt- 
ful conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel. “The Lord working 
with (cvvepyovvroc) them, and confirming (P<Batovvroc) the 
word by the signs that followed ” (dia rév éxaxoXovBotvrwv 
onueiwv). Accordingly, the whole tenor of the narrative 
portion falls into line with that of the discourses, which is 
expressed in xiv. 11: ‘‘ Believe Me that I am in the Father: 
or else believe Me for the very works’ sake” (d.d ra tpya 
avra). That is, if My personality, My life, and My revela- 
tion do not win your faith, then infer from the greatness of 
My works the greatness of My nature. Of the supernatural 
life described in the Prologue, the signs recorded in the 
Gospel are but passing episodes, fleeting flashes, the 
significant phenomena of a unique personality. The 
standpoint of the Fourth Gospel is distinct from the 
Synoptists’ in nothing more than in this, that whereas 
in the latter the miracles are put forward as the credentials 
of His mission and the arguments for faith, in the former 
the primary motive of faith is the appeal He makes to our 
own hearts and consciences. The living Christ is thus the 
principal proof of His religion. As He signified His nature 
in His works, His works are the signs of His nature, 
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stamping His utterances with the seal of divinity and 
truth. And His personality was manifested in and through 
His words and His works, His words being tokens of His 
divine wisdom, and His works being proofs of His divine 
power, so that in a wonderful manner word answers to 
work, and work corresponds with word, and yet without 
identification, in the economy of His Incarnate life. 

So far we cannot say that Wendt has established his 
position. Hissecond argument is based on the relation of 
the narrative portion to the discourses. In the first place, 
he attempts to show that the author of the narrative failed 
to understand certain passages in the discourses. But as 
it would be quite consistent with the subordinate position 
and work of the Apostle in relation to His Master’s utter- 
ances to fail in fully grasping their significance, we cannot 
attach much importance to the alleged instances of 
misunderstanding. We cannot say, for example, that it 
would be a higher or more correct interpretation of the 
words of Jesus, “ Destroy this temple (vad¢), and I will raise 
it up in three days,” to see in it a reference to the Jewish 
temple and the reform of its religion rather than to the 
resurrection of His body. This was the twist the false 
witnesses gave His statement by adding yeozmoinrov (Mark 
xiv. 58). But read in the light of the Pauline expression, 
“Your body is atemple” (rd spa tuwv vade, 1 Cor. vi. 19), 
St. John’s comment, “ This spake He of the temple of His 
body ” (rod vaov rov owparoc), is easily understood. 

With regard to xii. 32: “And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto Myself,” Wendt declares 
it has a deeper significance than that given by the 
Evangelist—* Thus spake He, signifying by what death 
He should die.” Jesus certainly does refer to an exaltation 
here--but, in His allusive style, refers to it in terms that are 
also applicable to the very mode of His death, which was 
a lifting above the earth. The Jews themselves saw 
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through these words an allusion to removal from the 
earth, and they said: ‘‘ We have heard from the law that 
the Messiah abideth for ever: and how sayest Thou, The 
Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of 
Man?” In his criticism of the Evangelist’s well-known 
comment upon “rivers of living water” (vii. 38), Wendt 
presses the saying: “ My words are spirit and are life” in 
order to identify the one gift with the other, and to show 
that as the gift of life was immediate, so was the gift of 
the Spirit, and that therefore both were the result of the 
preaching, not of the glorification, of Jesus (p 64). The 
Evangelist, however, pointedly co-ordinates these gifts by 
repeating the verb. Finally, it is to be remarked that these 
notes with which Wendt quarrels are to be found in the 
discourses which he admits to be, generally speaking, 
of apostolic origin, and therefore must have had high 
authority. 

Wendt now proceeds to discover a lack of harmony 
between the discourses and their historical setting. He 
begins with c. v., and finds the speech v. 17 ff. has 
nothing to do with the narrative v. 1-16; for this reason, 
that in the setting of the discourse there is no allusion to 
any performances of any work by our Lord on the Sabbath 
day, inasmuch as the impotent man was cured by a word. 
This argument is of the nature of hair-splitting. For 
Jesus’ action is referred to in the narrative as a work of 
beneficent activity (rotijoa¢ vy, V. 11), through which in the 
eyes of the Jews, who regarded even sympathy with the sick 
on the Sabbath as a violation of its sanctity, He had not 
only made another break the Sabbath, but had broken it 
Himself. Again, Wendt regards the speech recorded 
in vii. 15-24, as a continuation of the fifth chapter. But 
the discourses have different subjects. That of c.v. concerns 


active goodness (row and igyaZoua); while in c. vii. the 
subject of discussion is moral teaching (z0(dacxe, 7. 15). In 
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y. 20, Jesus declares: “ He will show Him greater works 
(ipya), that ye may marvel (Qavyagyre).”’ In vii. 14, Jesus 
went up to the temple, and began to teach, and the Jews 
began to wonder (avpuaZov), saying, “ How knoweth this 
man letters, having never studied?” But the fact that 
words may cause surprise as well as works does not prove 
that works are identical with words. The teaching of 
Jesus in c. vii. is moral doctrine concerning action. The 
Jews are inconsistent in their actions. They do not keep 
the law of Moses, for they are thirsting for a man’s blood. 
Here the Master refers to an episode in His life (v. 10) which 
has drawn down upon Him the deadly opposition of the 
Jews. The infringement of the Sabbath law is excusable 
in a case of expediency ; but the law concerning murder 
admits of no exception. As it stands, the discourse 
seems to belong to its setting. If, with Wendt, we place 
vii. 15-24 immediately after v. 47, we have an apparent 
link-word in ‘writings,’ ypaupara: “If you do not believe 
his writings, ypaupaow” (v. 47); “ How knoweth this man 
letters, yodupara?”’ (vii. 15) An obvious objection, however, 
is that v. 47 is clearly a peroration, and that the whole 
speech becomes a straggling discourse with two endings, 
very unlike the other discourses admitted by Wendt, if 
vii. 15-24 be read asits continuation. Moreover, ypaupara 
in the first passage is definite—the writings of Moses; and 
in the second is indefinite and general, and means 
education, viz. éidax4, or doctrine. Admitting, however, 
the connexion between the two discourses, it is not unusual 
for a teacher to repeat himself and his arguments after a 
lapse of some months if he finds himself confronted with 
a similar set of circumstances. 

We now come to chapter vi. Here it is related that 
the Jews, after having been miraculously fed by the loaves 
(1-16), demanded a sign like that of Moses, ‘‘ What sign 
showest Thou that we may see, and believe Thee?” 
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“How,” demands Wendt (p. 71), “is such a complete 
ignoring of the miracle of the loaves conceivable?” But 
Jesus has already commented upon the fact that the 
Jews had sought Him, not because they saw the signs, but 
because they did eat of the loaves, and were filled (vi. 26), 
As the narrative stands, it agrees with St. Mark (vi. 52), 
who relates that even “the disciples understood not the 
matter of the loaves, for their hearts were hardened”; and 
after his account of the feeding of the 4,000, says: “The 
Pharisees came forth, asking from Him a sign from heaven” 
(viii. 11). Wendt discovers a link-word between v. 18 and 
Vi. 41, in of "Iovdatox. But it is not at all probable that the 
Jews of the 5th chapter and the Jews of the 6th were the 
same audience, for this reason, that, while the leading 
inhabitants of Jerusalem might have been generally aware 
of the Galilean origin and connexions of Jesus (vide 
vii. 27), it is not at all likely that they were personally 
acquainted with Mary and Joseph, as these people were. 
This view is supported by St. Mark, in whose 6th chapter 
it is the countrymen of Jesus who ask this question (v. 3). 

Another set of link-words fpyaZopat (v. 17), Eoya (v. 20), 
and toyaZeoe (vi. 27) are hardly able to bear the strain put 
upon them. For ipyaZoua is the middle of self-expression 
andipyaZeo0e of self-acquisition; while, according to Wendt’s 
owninterpretation, zoya consisted in the labours of preaching 
(p. 74). Furthermore, the subject-matter of the discourse 
in c. v. is utterly different from that ofc. vi., the former 
being occupied with the evidence (x paprvota) for Christ, 
while the latter is concerned with the sustenance (i Bpwarc) 
that is to be found in Christ. Accordingly, if we follow 
Wendt’s suggestion, and read both vi. 27 f., and vii. 15-24 
with c. v., we have a grave confusion of subjects, Christian 
evidence, Christian sustenance, and Christian expediency 
following each other without connexion and without break. 
This order is hardly an improvement on that of the Gospel. 
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Again, we are told (p. 87) that there is an artificial 
division between certain words in c. vii. and c. viii. The 
back references of the passage viii. 12-20 to the speeches 
in vii., if established, may prove that the discourses belong 
to the same period of time, the feast of tabernacles ; but 
they do not establish any illogical separation. However, 
it is quite possible that the discussion whether Jesus was 
a prophet (vii. 52) is the proper introduction to His 
utterance: “I am the Light (75 @@c) of the world.” Com- 
pare His reference to the Baptist: “ He was the burning 
and the shining lamp: and ye were willing for a time to 
rejoice in his light” rq gwrt (v. 35). After all, why should 
the Evangelist have cut up the original speech ? 

Wendt’s suggestion (p. go) that there is another break 
of the same kind between verses 35-36a, and verses 44-50 
of c. xii., is advanced on the strength of the assumption 
that the scribe misunderstood 36 8, “ He was concealed 
(xetBn) from them,” which, according to Wendt, means: 
“He Himself as the person indicated in the figure was hid 
from them.” If so, what of the following word ‘ departing’ 
(kat aweAO@v)? Is it another Bzldwort? 

The greatest alteration, perhaps, suggested by Wendt, 
is to read chapters xv. and xvi. after xiii. 35. The con- 
clusion of c. xiv. bears the stamp, he says, of a last farewell. 
“Arise, let us go hence.” Some colour is given to the 
suggestion by the fact that, in c. xvi. 5, Jesus says: “I 
am going to Him that sent Me, and none of you asketh 
Me, Whither goest Thou?” ; and in c. xiii. 36, Peter asks 
this very question. But is it possible to leap at a bound 
from c. xiii. 35 to c. xv.? 

We find that the whole conversation of cc. xiv. and 
xv. follows from the words of Jesus to the eleven, xiii. 31-35 ; 
the two leading thoughts of which are His departure and 
His new commandment. C. xvi. is an answer to questions 
arising out of His going, its place and purpose, and its 
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consolation. The little band then leaves the room; and 
the Master on the way returns to the other subject of His 
thoughts, love (ayawn). The love of the disciples is then 
contrasted with the hatred of the world (xv. 18). His fol- 
lowers remain silent with awe; and to recall their thoughts 
from their future distress to His present purpose, He says; 
“Now I am going to Him that sent Me, and none of you 
asketh Me, Whither goest Thou? But because I have said 
these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart” 
(xvi.5) ; and then proceeds to state more fully the reasons of 
His going, and of the advent of the Comforter ; and declares 
more plainly than ever: ‘I came forth from the Father, 
and I came into the world. Again, I leave the world, and 
I go unto the Father ” (xvi. 28). Then the disciples say : 
‘*‘ Now Thou talkest openly, and speakest no proverb. Now 
we know that Thou knowest all things, and needest not that 
any should question Thee.” Would it not be startling after 
this confession that He has answered all that is in their 
heart to find in xiii. 36—xiv. 31 (which Wendt places after 
c. xvi.) the disciples asking a number of questions the 
answers of which are presupposed in the fuller teaching of 
cc. xv. and xvi.? Furthermore, the concluding words of the 
Master : “ In the world ye shall have tribulation : but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world,” which came in so 
appropriately where they now stand before the prayer of 
self-consecration to which they give the keynote, present a 
climax from which the thought, if it but issued in a series 
of questions, would suffer an unnatural and _ inartistic 
descent. 

Accordingly, if the discourse would suffer by such a 
replacement of its parts, such a replacement leads to a real 
displacement, unless there are stronger reasons than Wendt 
has yet adduced. In the remaining portion of this work, 
Wendt proceeds to analyze the Gospel into its constituent 
parts according to the principles he has already laid down, 
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and to describe the characteristics of the “Source,” and to 
state his reasons for holding that it was the work of John 
the Apostle. It is much that this is admitted by German 
criticism. But it seems that a less pronounced effort to 
explain away the supernatural element would lead men to 
the same conclusion concerning the whole texture of the 
Gospel, which cannot be divided without being destroyed. 
For that it is “ without seam, woven from the top thro ugh- 
out,” has been established by nothing so much as by this 
attempt to rend it. In conclusion, while we join issue 
with Dr. Wendt’s criticism of the narrative portion of the 
Gospel, and his theory of the dual authorship which creates 
greater problems than it solves, we have nothing but 
gratitude for his study of the discourses of Jesus, for the 
light he has thrown upon their connexion and meaning, 
for his defence of their apostolic authorship, and for his 
vindication of the words “ which are spirit and are life.’’! 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 


' References in this article are to the German Edition. 








THE PROBLEM OF SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


HE critical investigation of the Pauline Epistles is 
likely to be stimulated by the recent introduction to 
the English-speaking public of the principles and conclu- 
sions of the Dutch School of New Testament criticism. 
These have not hitherto been seriously discussed by 
English Biblical critics ; but they have now been brought 
forward by their chief exponent, Professor Von Manen, in 
some of the principal articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 
“ The later criticism,” he tells us, “ holds that criticism 
should investigate not only those books which have been 
doubted for a longer or shorter period; but also those 
which hitherto—it may be by everyone—have been held to 
be beyond all doubt; whether they be canonical or un- 
canonical, sacred or profane. Criticism is not at liberty 
to set out from the genuineness—or the spuriousness—of 
any writing that is to be used as evidence in historical 
researches, so long as the necessary light has not been 
thrown upon it.” 

“The so-called external evidences,” he declares, “do 
not avail here, however valuable may be what they have 
to tell us often as to the opinion of antiquity concerning 
these writings. It is internal criticism which must speak 
the last, the, so far as possible, conclusive word.” 

What that word is, is not to him doubtful. 

“With respect to the canonical Pauline Epistles, the 
later criticism here under consideration has learned to 
recognise that they are none of them by Paul; neither 
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fourteen or thirteen, nor nine or ten, nor seven or eight, 
nor yet even the four so long universally regarded as 
unassailable. They are all without distinction pseudepi- 
graphai (this of course not implying the least disparagement 
of their contents). . . . No distinction can any longer be 
allowed between ‘principal Epistles,’ and ‘ minor,’ or 
‘deutero-Pauline,’ ones. The distinction is purely arbitrary, 
with no foundation in the nature of the things here dealt 
with.” 

The final appeal, according to Professor Von Manen, 
is to the phenomena which the Epistles present to us. 
(And if the evidence of external testimony is ruled out of 
court, as being unable to do more than to record for us the 
opinion of the Church of the sub-apostolic age, this con- 
clusion appears to be an inevitable one.) These phenomena, 
he maintains, clearly indicate that the Pauline Epistles 
are not letters originally intended for definite persons, 
despatched to these, and afterwards by publication made 
the common property of all. On the contrary, they were 
from the first books ; treatises for instruction, and espe- 
cially for edification, written in the form of letters in a tone 
of authority, as from the pen of Paul and other men of 
note who belonged to his exfourage; while, in reality, the 
historical background of all these Epistles is a later age, at 
least the close of the first or beginning of the second 
century. Paul is, indeed, represented as speaking, and 
the names of Timothy, Silvanus, and other personages are 
introduced with the object of making it appear as if those 
persons were still living ; but in point of fact they belonged 
to an earlier generation. Paul himself and his fellow- 
apostles are no longer alive. Everywhere there is a 
retrospective tone. The Epistles, even in the circle of their 
first readers, give themselves out as voices from the past. 

In his opinion, the artificial character of the epistolary 
form comes to light with special clearness when we direct 
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our attention to the composition of these writings. “In 
such a manner,” he says, “veal letters are never written,” 
He maintains that this applies to all the Pauline Epistles, 
but that it holds in a very special degree of 2 Corinthians, 
“Many scholars,” he says, “ belonging in other respects to 
different schools, have been convinced for more than a 
century that this Epistle was not written at one gush, or 
even at intervals; that it consists of an aggregate of 
fragments which had not originally the same destination. 
He recalls the fact that Semler, in 1776, followed by others, 
denied the unity of this Epistle, and he regards this as a 
preparation for the later criticism which recognises it as a 
pseudepigraphé, in which are incorporated fragments of 
earlier writings. He cites 2 Cor. i. 13, and 2 Cor. x. 10, as 
showing that at the time when this work was composed the 
Church was in possession of Epistles of Paul, which pre- 
sented a picture of him different from the current tradition 
received from those who had associated with him. He also 
refers to 2 Cor. viii. 18, and 2 Cor. ix. 13, as allusions to 
fixed and definite customs and usages, belonging to a later 
age. The choice of 2 Corinthians, as affording a suitable 
field for the scientific study of the phenomena of a Pauline 
Epistle, is a very happy choice; for there is no other 
Epistle which furnishes so rich an abundance of material 
for such investigation as it does, owing to its professedly 
occasional nature, and the great number of the references 
that are made in it to events which are represented as 
recent, or as being actually in progress at the time of its 
composition. 

Now, in 2 Corinthians, as we have it presented to us in 
the Greek Testament, there is one most remarkable 
phenomenon, the existence of which every reader can 
easily verify for himself. I refer to the extraordinary use 
which is made in it of the words xavyacBat, cabynore, and 
kabxnua. In this Epistle these words appear twenty-nine 
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times, excluding two passages in which the manuscript 
evidence is conflicting; the inclusion of which passages 
would bring up the number to thirty-one. Now in the 
remaining twelve Epistles which announce to us Paul as 
their author (including, of course, 1 Corinthians), these 
words occur twenty-two times; in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews xavynua is once found; and the only other New 
Testament writer who uses any of these words is St. 
James, in whose Epistle there are three instances. These 
expressions then appear twenty-nine times in 2 Corinthians; 
while we can only find twenty-six instances of their use in 
all the other books of the New Testament. 

But when we investigate this matter a little more 
closely, we make a discovery of a surprising nature. We 
find that while these expressions occur ten times in the 
first nine chapters of 2 Corinthians, there is not one of the 
paragraphs in which any of them is to be found which does 
not contain a marked compliment to the Corinthians—a 
compliment which is paid in every instance by the use of 
one or more of these very words. The reading of some 
manuscripts would make an eleventh instance (2 Cor. 
ix. 5); but in that case also the word katynote would be 
the vehicle of a compliment. We find further that in 
these nine chapters the writer (after the explanation of his 
kabynore in Chap. i. 12, which we must consider later on) 
never speaks of himself as boasting of anything, except of 
the Corinthians ; or of them as boasting of anything, 
except of him. When, however, we pass beyond the 
apparent break in the sense at the end of chapter ix., a 
new and opposite (an apparently contrasted) use of these 
words begins. We meet them nineteen times in these four 
chapters ; but never once do we find the least approach 
to the complimentary use of them which characterized 
the former section. On the contrary, they are here em- 
ployed again and again to describe the writer’s indignant 
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vindication of his claims against the disloyalty of the 
Corinthians. 

This, again, is a phenomenon of the Epistle which 
every reader of the Greek Testament can see and verify for 
himself, and which appears to demand closer examination, 

As the proper order of the two sections of this Epistle 
(chaps. i.-ix. and chaps. x.—xiii.) is one of the questions on 
which such an examination may possibly throw light, the 
proper mode of conducting the inquiry is provisionally to 
adopt each of the arrangements of the text in turn, and 
try what the result of each arrangement will be in this 
connexion. At the threshold of our task, however, the 
question arises, which order shall we provisionally adopt 
first? If any of the many learned and eminent Biblical 
critics, who maintain that the present order of these sec- 
tions is the correct order, had ever attempted to give an 
explanation of the phenomena now before us in accordance 
with the present order of these sections, I should, of course, 
have regarded that explanation, and that order, as having 
a claim to be considered first. But no one has ever 
attempted such an explanation. Nor can I find that any 
leader of the ‘later criticism’, which regards this Epistle as 
a pseudepigraphé (or perhaps as an aggregate of pseud- 
epigraphai), has as yet given us an explanation of these 
phenomena in the light of his theory. I may, therefore, 
claim that it is the privilege of an explorer to commence 
his exploration at whatever point appears to him most 
promising; and I shall begin by an examination of the 
section x.-xiii., though the adoption of this order will be 
only provisional, and will be followed by a consideration 
of these phenomena, taken in the order in which they 
appear in our present text. 

I shall also set out with the provisional hypothesis 
that we are dealing with real letters, which were actually 
addressed to the Church of Corinth. 
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If we direct our attention now to the section of 2 Corinth- 
ians which includes chapters x.-xiii., we shall find that 
the references made by the writer to himself as boasting 
are in close and immediate connexion with the word agpwy, 
which is frequently there applied to himself, and with 
such words as agppootvyn, meptocdrepov, and cig ra aperpa, 
describing his boasting, so as to indicate that he is repeat- 
ing taunts that have been levelled at him at Corinth. 
“Agpwv is a word which he never once applies to himself 
outside this section of 2 Corinthians. This is significant, 
because in 1 Corinthians he often refers to a charge of 
foolishness, but he never uses the word a¢pwy in connexion 
with this, or any compound of it. He there invariably 
employs the words pwpé¢ and pwpia in his references to 
depreciating criticisms of himself or his teaching. The only 
passage in 1 Corinthians in which the word agpwy occurs 
is 1 Cor. xv. 36, where it is employed to administer a 


severe rebuke to a supposed objector, dppwv, thou fool ! 

No general statement of these facts could convey so 
strong an impression as will be made on an attentive 
reader by an inspection of some of the passages in which 
these words appear. In the first passage in which they 
are to be found in this section (2 Cor. x. 8) we have éap re 


yap mepioodrepdv Te Kavyjowpa . . . ovK aicxuvvOjooua; in 
2 Cor. x. 13, rueic 82 ov« cic ra duerpa KavxnoducOa ; in 2 Cor. 
X. 15, OUK sig Ta GueTpa KavXwmevor; in the following verse the 
phrase cig repiaceiav, with the word xavyfjoaca as the last 
word of the verse; then, in the first verse of the next 
chapter, we have the word agpootvn, which is nowhere to 
be found in all the Epistles of the New Testament, except 
in this section ; and which in the Gospels occurs only once, 
and that in very bad company (St. Mark vii. 21). 

In the eleventh chapter of 2 Corinthians it appears three 
times. In 2 Cor. xi. 1, we find "Ogedov avelyeoOé pou puxpdv rt 
apposivnc, and here it immediately follows two verses 
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containing the words kavxjoacBa, cavxwpevog, and cavydow. 
In 2 Cor. xi. 17, we have we év adpoatvy, iv tairy tH iro- 
ordoe tic Kavxyjoewc, and three verses later ép appooivy 
Aéyw. 

I have already remarked that the adjective agpwy is 
never applied to himself by St. Paul, except in this 
section (2 Cor. x.-xiii.). But here it is thus applied by 
him again and again in direct connexion with boasting. 
For instance, in 2 Cor. xi. 16, Médw Afyw, ph the pe ddEy 
appova eivar'—ei St piye, Kav we Appova déEacGé pe, iva kaye 
puxpdv te kavxjowua. In 2 Cor. xi. 18, immediately after 
one of the passages in which the word agpostvy is used, we 
read imei wodXol kavywvrac Kara odpKa, Kayo Kavyxioona. 
noewe yap avéxesOe trav appdvwv pPpdvmor Svrec. Again, in 
2 Cor. xii. 6, we find édv yap OeAjow xavyjoacBa oik Eooua 
agpwv. 

In 2 Cor. xii. 11, the writer vehemently protests to the 
Corinthians that his repeated assertion of his apostolic 
position has been forced upon him by their want of loyalty. 
Téyova agpwv" tei pe jvaykacare’ tye yap Wperov i¢’ ipov 
cuvictacOa. ovdiv yao votipnoa tev umepXlav amoordédwy, & 
kal ovdéy eiue. 

This direct statement, that want of loyalty in the 
Corinthian Church was the cause of his self-assertion, 
would, of necessity, cause the frequent repetitions of the 
words xavyao8a and xabynore Which appear in this section 
to be regarded as a reproach to that Church. 

But there is a paragraph in the eleventh chapter which 
might well be felt by the Corinthians to be the heaviest 
blow in the whole letter. For in it the founder of their 
Church tells them, that in all the years he was with them, 
he never accepted anything from them, and he adds that, 
in order to keep himself from being in any way a debtor 
to their hospitality, he accepted contributions which were 
brought to him from Macedonia, while he was actually 
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residing at Corinth, and labouring among the Corinthians. 
“In everything I kept myself from being burdensome 
unto you, and I will so keep myself. As the truth of 
Christ is in me, none in the regions of Achaia shall stop 
me from this xabynorc.” 

Let us for a moment imagine that we ourselves are in 
the position of the persons who received this letter—that 
the founder of our Church, the man who was our Apostle, 
who had converted us from heathenism, and who, in spite 
of our waywardness, we felt in our hearts was most worthy 
of our reverence and love, were to write to us, telling us 
that during the whole time that he laboured in our midst 
he carefully avoided accepting our hospitality, and that 
when he was in want he preferred to accept help from 
friends whom he had known before his first coming to our 
shores, and that he added, “I have kept myself from 
burdening English liberality, and I will so keep myself; 
none within the coasts of the British Isles shall stop me 
from this boasting.” I think that the more we realised the 
greatness of our obligation to him, the more keenly would 
we feel that he had, indeed, made us sorry with a letter. 

If we examine this paragraph, placing it beside a para- 
graph which is to be found in 1 Cor. ix., we shall be struck 
at once by the resemblance of the two, and by the difference 
between them. Inthe earlier Epistle the writer had shown 
that, if others had a right to claim a maintenance from 
the Corinthian Church, he had yet more; nevertheless, he 
added (verse 15), ‘“‘ I have used none of these things, and I 
write not these things that it may be so done in my case: for 
it were good for me rather to die than that any man should 
make my boast void, rd xabxnud pov ovdeic kevice.” There 
is plainly a connexion between this statement, 7d xabdynua 
Lov ovesic Kevwoet, and the statement made with reference 
to the very same matter in 2 Cor. xi. 10, 1) xabynote avn ob 
ppayicera: cig tut év roig KAiuact tig "Axalac. 
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But, while the connexion between the statements is 
very apparent, there is an important distinction. The 
declaration in 1 Corinthians is general in its nature. The 
‘ovdae’ might not exclude any one community more than 
another ; no comparison is made between one Church and 
another ; there is no mention of the Macedonians, and no 
reference to Corinth, or Achaia, by name. In 2 Corinthians 
all this is changed ; the declaration of the writer about his 
kavxnoic immediately follows the statement that “the 
brethren, when they came from Macedonia, supplied the 
measure of my want”; and the statement 7d xabynua pov 
oveeic kevooee has become 7 Kabyrjare avn ov ppayhaera de 
éué tv roic KAiuact Tij¢ ’Axatac. 

The previous statement had evidently been challenged, 
and we may learn something of the nature of the challenge 
from some of the arguments used by the Apostle in vindi- 
cation of his honour. It was hinted that, while he asked 
nothing from his converts at first, after a time, when he 
had thoroughly secured their devotion, and had caught 
them with guile, they would be made to contribute to his 
revenue. This time had already come for the Mace- 
donians; and the turn of the Corinthians would come 
next. It is evidently to an accusation of this nature that 
St. Paul is replying in 2 Cor. xii. 16, where, after appealing 
to their own recollection that he had never burdened them 
in the past, he rehearses this very accusation: “ But be it 
so, I did not myself burden you: but, being crafty, I caught 
you with guile.” His answer is, that in the years which 
have elapsed since his first visit, a succession of agents em- 
ployed by him have continued the work among them; and 
no contribution towards their maintenance has ever been 
asked from the Church of Corinth. “ Did I take advantage 
of you by any one of them whom I have sent unto you?” 
And this disinterested course towards them he is deter- 
mined to maintain. He says, in 2 Cor. xi. g (after the 
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mention of the contribution from Macedonia), “And in every 
thing I kept myself from being burdensome unto you, and 
I will so keep myself.” 

Yet, though this had been in a manner forced from him 
by imputations against his honour, which had touched him 
to the quick, that would not make the blow seem less 
heavy to the Corinthians; and if we provisionally assume 
the hypothesis that these four chapters are part of the 
Epistle which was sent before the reconciliation effected by 
Titus, we can well imagine that when St. Paul, writing 
after that reconciliation, told the Corinthians that he had 
for a time repented of the severity of his letter, this was 
one of the paragraphs which he would have wished to 
soften ; and that, though they received Titus with fear and 
trembling, they would, before he left, make known to him 
how greatly their feelings had been wounded. 

On this hypothesis we should certainly expect to find 
a reference to this xabyno¢g very early in the letter written 
after the reconciliation. 

Now, in the twelfth verse of the first chapter, we have 
an explanation of a xabynore of the writer, which recalls the 
identical words with which the statement in 2 Cor. xi. 10, 
commenced, 1) kabynorg arn. 

In 2 Cor. i. 12, we have 4 xavyyorg a’rn, answering 
to the 1 Kavxnowg atrn of the other passage, and jor, 
answering to sig tu’; and then follows the only explana- 
tion of this xabynorg that could be given, viz., that it was a 
defence of the holiness and sincerity of the Apostle’s 
conduct towards the Corinthians. But, before the para- 
graph closes, he uses the word xavynua, to pay to his first 
readers two compliments, which must have been very 
grateful to their feelings. It would be a pleasant thing to 
be told by one whom we greatly revered that he was proud 
of us ; but if he had lately accused us of disloyalty, and we 
had given him cause for doing so, we might then be still 
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more pleased to hear him say that he knew that we were 






proud of him; for that would be an emphatic reversal of 


the charge of disloyalty. 


In this paragraph St. Paul gives 
the Corinthians both the one and the other assurance, 


He 


says, “You acknowledge that I am your xabynua, as you 
are mine in the day of the Lord.”” 

The next occasion on which he employs one of the 
expressions which we are considering is 2 Cor. v. 12, and 
in that passage we also find the word which he used when 
(2 Cor. xii. 11) he charged the Corinthian Church with dis- 


1 The opening verse of the paragraph 
which is discussed above (2 Cor. i. 12) is 
the first passage cited by Von Manen, 
as showing that at the time when this 
Epistle was composed ‘the Church 
was in possession of Epistles of Paul 
which presented a picture of him dif- 
ferent from the current tradition re- 
ceived from those who had associated 
withhim.’’ The Speaker’s Commentary, 
on the other hand, holds that St. Paul 
is here repelling a charge of deliberate 
equivocation with regard to a promised 
visit. These interpretations evidently 
depend on the translation of the word 
dvayiwwonere in this verse by its later 
and usual meaning of ‘‘ read,’’ though 
the chain of reasoning by which either 
of them is derived from the sentence 
‘* we write none other things than what 
ye read or even acknowledge”’ is not 
self-evident. The Peshito, however, in 
its translation of this verse, gives to the 
word dvaywdéoxere its ancient meaning 
of ‘acknowledge,’ translating it by yod 
’tn; and the mere fact of the trans- 
lators of that version rendering the 
passage thus proves that even in their 
time the ancient meaning of dvaywéonew 
had not fallen into disuse. ‘Their ren- 
dering seems to have in its favour the 
words # «al, which connect, in this 


loyalty, saying, ‘“‘ You have compelled me, for I ought to 


verse, dvayiwwdonete with émywéonere, 
for they appear to show that the writer 
regarded the latter of these words as 
standing to the former in the relation 
of a stronger to a weaker assertion. But, 
however we may translate dvay.wdoere, 
the meaning of émiywoonere is clear. 
We have also to note that the paragraph 
begins with the words 4 yap kavxnois 
juav arn, and that its closing sentence 
contains the cognate word kavxnya, 
which appears to indicate that the ques- 
tion of the xavxnois has been in the 
writer’s mind throughout. The state- 
ment in the closing sentence gives the 
substance of all the acknowledgments, 
—of the present acknowledgment made 
by the Corinthians (émiyiwdoxere), of 
the future (émvyydcecde), and of the 
partial acknowledgment which the 
Apostle attributes to them, even in 
the painful past (xadws Kal éméyvwre 
jpas amd pépovs). The connecting link 
between the twelfth and fourteenth 
verses is the assertion in the thirteenth 
verse, that everything which he has 
said in vindication of his claims the 
Corinthians acknowledge. To this 
thought he gives final expression in the 
declaration that he is their boast, as 
they are his in the day of the Lord. 
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have been commended of you,” &padov bp’ tua cvvicracBa. 
This is, of course, a weaker word than xavxaca; but the 
employment of the weaker word only made the censure 
stronger; for if he had said, “ You ought to have boasted 
of me,” that would seem to be expecting a great deal ; and, 
therefore, the reproach of having withheld it might not 
appear so great. In 2 Cor. v. 12, we again have the weaker 
word with the negative proposition, where, as before, it adds 
toits strength (for the exclusion of the weaker excludes also 
the stronger @ fortiori); and here we have also the strong 
expression with the affirmative proposition ; where, again, 
it adds to its strength; for the assertion of the greater, 
a fortiort asserts also the less. But the use of the same 
terms only makes the absolute reversal of the charges so 
often found in 2 Cor. x.-xiii. more express. There, the 
writer was compelled to boast, because he was not com- 
mended of them. Here he says, “I do not again commend 
myself, because I know that I have only to furnish you 
with the material for xabynore, and you will use it on my 


behalf,” Ov yap wadwv Eavtode cuvioravouev buiv, aAAG apopunv 


Sddvrec tuiv kavyhmarog Urip juwv. The word radw implies 
that he has done on a late occasion that very thing which 
he now assures them he will do no more. 

The third paragraph in which one of these expressions 
appears is 2 Cor. vii. 4, where he says, “Great is my 
kav ynoig On your behalf.” 

The fourth paragraph is only a little later in the same 
chapter (verse 14), where he tells them that even when he 
was sending Titus, he had expressed to him his confidence 
in their favourable reception of him. The use of these 
expressions here is very remarkable; for when an envoy 
was being sent to bring rebels to submission, we should 
hardly think of describing our anticipation of a favourable 
result as being a boast on their behalf, unless we wished 
for some reason to make opportunities for a complimentary 
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use of that word. In this passage the writer employs both 
the noun and the verb in this complimentary way. He 
Says: et Te ary UTip Uuwv KEexabynuat, OV KaTHTXHVONY, AAD’ we 


s , ar 0 , zr An c¢ «= eo s e , e -~ 
TOVTA EV AANVELA EAGATOAMEVY VULV, OUTWEC Kal kavxnoic Hwy 


émt Titov adjOaa éyevijOn. 

The next (fifth) paragraph is in 2 Cor. viii. 24, where he 
speaks of his xavynote on their behalf to members of other 
Churches, which the context shows to have been the 
Churches of Macedonia. But the writer is not content 
with this reference; for two verses later on (ix. 2) he 
returns to the subject, this time expressly mentioning the 
Macedonians. Here, too, he brings in the word xavyoua, 
and says to the Corinthians, “I boast of you to the 
Macedonians that a year ago Achaia was prepared, and 
your zeal (or ‘emulation of you’) ‘has stirred up very 
many of them.’ Again, in the very next verse, we have 
the phrase 76 xadyxnua ier 7d brip buwv, and, two’ verses 
further on, some manuscripts have the word kxavyijoewe. 
But, leaving this disputed reading out of consideration, 
we have, in a paragraph of only four verses, three of these 
words, or phrases, all used in the same way to describe 
St. Paul’s praise of the Corinthians to the Macedonians. 

When we read these chapters in the order which we 
are now provisionally adopting, the accumulation here of 
these expressions, all employed in the same peculiar 
connexion, acquires a significance which it seems impos- 
sible to mistake. For if these chapters were originally 
part of a letter which was written later than that to which 
chapters x.-xiii. belonged, the Apostle was here speaking 
to the Corinthians of that very Church which in his 
previous letter he had contrasted with the Corinthians in a 
manner which must have sorely wounded their self-esteem. 
Nor was this all; for they might very naturally apprehend 
that the fact of St. Paul’s having received help from 
Macedonia, while he was labouring at Corinth, must have 
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lowered them greatly in the eyes of the Macedonians. 
Now they are told that they have been held up as an 
example to these very Macedonians, and that the zeal of 
the Corinthian Church has stirred up the Macedonian 
Churches ; and, in telling them this, the writer has em- 
ployed (but in a sharply contrasted manner) the same 
expressions which he had used in the paragraph which 
must have given them so much pain. 

The striking correspondence which an examination of 
these passages reveals may not be deemed an adequate 
proof that what Von Manen calls the ‘ background’ of 
2 Corinthians is a real history, instead ofa fiction ; (for, of 
course, it may be alleged that this correspondence may be 
due to the art of the author of the pseudepigraphé) ; but it 
may at least give us some help towards the determination 
of a question which any investigator who approaches this 
subject from the standpoint of the ‘Later Criticism’ is 


bound to ask himself, if his criticism is to be really scientific. 
Professor Von Manen tells us that this ‘ Later Criticism’ 


holds that all the Pauline Epistles, without exception, are 
pseudepigraphai, which were composed not earlier than the 
very end of the first century (probably later), and that 
2 Corinthians in particular is not a letter, but an aggrega- 
tion made up of fragments of works which belonged to an 
earlier period. 

A critic who begins his examination of 2 Corinthians 
with this hypothesis is bound, first of all, to put to himself 
the question: Was the writer who attempted to personate 
St. Paul the author of the final form which this aggrega- 
tion has received, and in which it has come down to us? 
or was he the author of the fragments which must be 
assigned to an earlier date? In the latter case the com- 
posite origin of this epistle, instead of helping us to the 
late date for the pseudepigraphé, which is desired by Von 


Manen, places a serious obstacle in the way. For the 
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original order, which has been disarranged by the editing 
which on this hypothesis must have preceded the publica- 
tion of 2 Corinthians as we have it now, must have 
preceded that final publication by an interval of several 
years. Indeed, if the earlier material was not a real letter, 
but rather a book, or books (as Von Manen contends), 
time must be allowed for the disappearance of most of the 
copies, leaving a single copy in such a mutilated and torn 
condition that it could have been pieced together in the 
form in which alone it has been preserved for us. A real 
letter would be far more likely to meet with such an 
accident. Indeed, itis admitted by most scholars that some 
of Cicero’s letters must have met with this very accident, 
having been combined in an inverted order, so that a letter 
which was really written earlier was mistaken for the 
concluding part of a letter of later date (e.g. ad Brut. i. 2). 

But the connexion which may be observed between 
1 Cor. and 2 Cor. x.-xiii. may throw some further light 
on the true nature of the ‘ background’ of these Epistles. 
Critics have long recognized the fact that the partisanship 
which is disclosed to us in 1 Cor. i. 11, 12, is shown in 
2 Cor. x. to have assumed an intensified character, and that 
the faction of those who said, “I am of Christ,” appears 
to have been especially prominent in assailing St. Paul’s 
position. This is generally considered to be indicated by 
2 Cor. x. 7, “If any man trusteth in himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him consider this again with himself, that, 
even as he is Christ’s, so also are we.” Now, in speaking 
of the party divisions at Corinth, St. Paul (or the author 
who assumed his name) had used in 1 Corinthians the 
words xavyac0w and xavxac8a, when chiding the Corinth- 
ians for the party-spirit they had displayed ; for instance, 
in 1 Cor. iii. 21, Sore pundete xavydoOw év avOpémrae ; and in 
reference to another matter, he had afterwards employed 
the word xaixnua in administering a sharp rebuke, ov xadov 
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ro kavxnua tuwv (1 Cor. v. 6). Those who challenged his 
authority at Corinth would appear to have been irritated 
by this; and St. Paul’s use of the very same word, in 
speaking of the independent position on which he prided 
himself, rd kabynud mov ovddele Kevwoe (1 Cor. ix. 15), would 
give them a handle for turning his own phrase against 
himself. The claim which was thus made would be espe- 
cially likely to offend some of the members of the opposing 
factions, as the xavxnua referred to an independence of 
the contributions of the churches to which the original 
Apostles had made no pretension. We have already seen 
that this claim would appear to have been challenged, and 
that it is repeated with great emphasis, but in a some- 
what altered form, in 2 Corinthians. It is there confined 
to the regions of Achaia; and there is another difference 
in the phraseology, which, though slight, illustrates the 
propriety with which St. Paul observes the distinction 
between xadynua and kabynoic. Katynua is materies glort- 
andt, while xabxnoe is glorzatio, or the act of boasting. 
Accordingly, in 1 Cor. ix., it is xabynua that is used ; for 
the Apostle there says that he does not wish to receive 
the contribution for his support, to which he has shown 
that he has as strong a claim as the other Apostles, for 
that it were good for him rather to die than that any man 
should make his xabynua, his matertes gloriandi, void. But 
the xkabynua, when it has once been uttered in words, has 
become a xabxnorg ; and, therefore, when in 2 Corinthians 
(xi. 10) he reiterates his former utterance, which had been 


challenged, he now employs the word xatynoc. “Eorw adij- 


Baa Xprorov év Euol, Ste } Ka’xXNaLE ary OV Ppayhaerar tic Enz ev 
roi¢ kAipact tig Ayaiac. Again, in 2 Cor. i, 12, itis xabynotc, 
not kabynua, that is employed—the very words 7 xabynore 
arn being here repeated ; for avry is here not the predicate 
of the sentence, but part of the subject. Had the demon- 


strative pronoun been the predicate, it would have been 
2A2 
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rovro, for the meaning would not have been “ our boasting 
is this boasting,” but “our boasting is this thing,” viz. 7 
papripiov, and the neuter noun 7d papripiov, immediately 
following, would have attracted the pronoun into the 
neuter gender. 

Two verses later on in the same paragraph, when St. 
Paul wishes to speak of the maéertes gloriandz, both of the 
Corinthian Church and of himself, with strict propriety he 
uses the word xabynpa. 

We have already seen that mepioodrepov is used in 
2 Cor. x.-xiii. in connexion with the word xavyao8a in 
such a manner as to suggest that this, or some kindred 
word, must have been employed by some of St. Paul’s 
opponents at Corinth as a reproach against him. Now, if 
we refer to 1 Cor. xv. Io, we shall find this very word in a 
passage in which he asserts that his labours have been 
greater than those of the other Apostles, adAa mepioodrepov 
avt@v mavtwy ixoriaca. This to us is the simple statement 
of a fact, which is abundantly confirmed by all the accounts 
of the Apostolic age that have come down to us; but to 
some of those at Corinth who said, ‘I am of Cephas,” or 
“T am of Christ,” it might appear in a different light—as 
an extravagant attempt to exalt himself above the older 
Apostles ; and it might furnish a handle to some of his 
opponents to taunt him with boasting mepiccoripwe. This 
conjecture derives substantial support, not only from the 
passages already referred to, in which repioadrepov and tic 
ra auerpa are coupled in a significant way with xavyac0a, 
but also from a paragraph in 2 Cor. xi., in which the state- 
ment which had been briefly made in 1 Corinthians is 
justified by a copious enumeration of the labours and 
sufferings of the Apostle of the Gentiles ; for, in the open- 
ing of the paragraph in which this is done, the offending 
phrase is reiterated with greatly-increased emphasis. Just 
as we find the statement made in 1 Cor. ix. 15, more 
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vehemently repeated in 2 Cor. xi. 10, so in this connexion 
we read in 2 Cor. xi. 23, dsaxovor Xpiorov cisiv ; tapappovwy 
harw, iio 2yw" iv Kdroig mEptccoripwe, tv PuAakaig TEpisco- 
répwe, tv tAnyaic UrepBadrdvTwe. 

Each reader who has accompanied me so far can 
judge for himself whether a comparison of these pas- 
sages in these two Epistles (1 Cor. and 2 Cor. x.—xiii.) 
does not almost force on us the belief that their 
author must have been maintaining a controversy with 
men who were actually living at the time, who had 
received, and had had time to criticise, his first Epistle 
before he wrote his second, who had cavilled at his 
words, and uttered taunts which we can gather from his 
reply. 

But we must now look again at the striking phenome- 
non of the contrasted use of the words xavxac8a, xabxnore, 
and xabynua in the two sections of the canonical 2 Cor- 
inthians (chaps. i.-ix. and x.-xiii.), and must consider them 
in the light of the hypothesis, that these chapters have 
from the first belonged to one and the same letter, and 
that the order in which they now appear is the order in 
which they were written by an amanuensis from the 
dictation of the Apostle. On this hypothesis we are 
confronted with the facts that the author of the Epistle, 
after having, in the most marked way, sought opportuni- 
ties for using these words in warm praise of the Corinthians, 
and even as terms of endearment, went on in the very same 
letter to turn these very expressions into reproaches, which 
he repeated vehemently, again and again; that after 
having written, “Great is my xabynotg on your behalf; ” 
“You acknowledge that I am your xaéynua, as you are 
mine in the day of the Lord,” he added, in the latter part 
of the same letter: ‘“‘I never trespassed on your hospitality, 
and I never will: no one in the regions of Achaia shall 
stop me from this xabynarg.”” To have done this would have 
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seemed like scoffing at his own terms of endearment; and 
would have been utterly at variance with the ardent love 
which, again and again, appears even among the 
reproaches of chaps. x.-xiii. 

Von Manen may, indeed, say with truth, “In such a 
manner real letters are never written.” But we may add 
that there is no parallel either in ancient or in modern 
literature to show that books or pseudepigraphai of any 
kind have ever been written in such a manner since the 
world began. 

A favourite mode of explaining the marked contrast in 
tone between the two sections which have been so often 
referred to, is to suppose that an interval elapsed between 
the composition of chaps. i.-ix. and of chaps. x.-xiii., and 
that during that interval unfavourable news arrived from 
Corinth, completely reversing the favourable account of 
the situation there which had been given to St. Paul by 
Titus. When we begin, however, to consider this hypo- 
thesis, the question at once arises, Was the insulting use of 
these expressions against St. Paul, at Corinth (which he 
so often indignantly quotes in chapters x.-xiii., and which 
have coloured the most vehement portion of these chapters), 
part of this later unfavourable news, or was St. Paul 
cognisant of these taunts before he wrote chaps. i.-ix.? If 
they were part of the supposed later news, how are we to 
explain the reiterated use of these very terms in the earlier 
chapters? Was it a pure coincidence that St. Paul had 
thus, beforehand, used them, again and again, in warm 
utterances of esteem and love, in such a manner as he has 
never even approached in any other Epistle which has 
ever been attributed tohim? We seem to be thrown back 
upon the supposition that, when the Apostle employed 
these words to give point to his praise, and to the expres- 
sion of his esteem and love, his recollection of the taunts of 
which these words had been the vehicle was fresher and 
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more recent than when he afterwards used them in 
indignant reproaches. Each reader must judge for him- 
self what is the measure of the improbability of this 
supposition. 

Nor can we derive much help from recourse to the hypo- 
thesis, that the reproaches may have been levelled at one 
party only, and that the other members of the Church 
could understand that they had nothing to do with them. 
On the contrary, one of the most painful of the passages in 
which the word kxatyno.e was employed contained, as we 
have seen, an emphatic declaration that none in the 
regions of Achaia should stop the Apostle from this 
kadxnotc, that he had never accepted assistance from any 
one at Corinth. And in no other part of these four 
chapters is any such distinction made as the hypothesis 


assumes. 
The proofs which I have adduced are only a fragment of 


a mass of cumulative proof, the full consideration of which 
would expand this article to the dimensions of a volume; 
but it may be well to give a few more instances of the con- 
trasted use of the same words in these sections. We have 
the word Qappeiv twice used in one verse of the later section 
(2 Cor. x. 1, 2), in a stern and painful way to express 
St. Paul’s confidence against his opponents in Corinth; 
and these are the only instances of the use of this word in 
this section. We have the same word used three times 
in chaps i.-ix., but never in a painful way; and, the 
last time that it there appears, the contrast in its use 
is as great as it is possible to imagine; for it is now 
confidence in the Corinthians that the word is used to 
express. “TI rejoice that in everything I have confidence 
in you,” yalow Sri tv wavrt Oappw év buiv (2 Cor. vii. 16). 
Similarly the word zeroiOnoce is used in a severe 
manner in chap. x. 2, and is twice, and twice only, found 
in chaps. i.-ix., each time in a contrasted sense. In 2 Cor. 
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iii. 14, after saying affectionately that the Corinthian 
Church is his Epistle, written in his heart, the Apostle adds, 
“ Such confidence {(weroiMowv) have we through Christ 
toward God.”! In the only other passage in which it 
appears in these chapters it again expresses confidence in 
the Corinthians (i. 15), for there St. Paul speaks of his 
confidence that even in the past the Corinthians 
acknowledged him in part. 

Again, the word tzaxoy appears in chap. x. 5, where 
the writer speaks of the time when the obedience of the 
Corinthians shall be fulfilled, in a way which shows that 
he did not consider it as having been fulfilled at the time 
when he was writing. On the other hand, in section i.-ix., 
the word is used in a very different way, for in chap. vii. 15, 
St. Paul speaks of Titus as “ remembering the obedience 
(imaxonv) of you all, how with fear and trembling ye received 
him.” And, he adds immediately, ‘I rejoice, therefore, 
that in everything I have confidence in you.” 

When a word had been employed in section x.-xiii., 
which was so essentially severe that it was incapable of 
receiving a favourable meaning, while, at the same time, 
it was necessary that some reference should be made to 
it in section i.-ix., we find a euphemism substituted for 
it there. Thus in 2 Cor. xiii. 10, we read, “ For this cause 
I write these things while absent, that I may not when 
present deal sharply,” Ad rovro ravra arwy ypapw, iva 
Tapwv un aTotéuwe xpnowua. But in 2 Cor. ii. 3, we have 
sorrow substituted for severity. ‘“ And I wrote this same 
thing, that, when I came, I might not have sorrow,” kat 
éypaila rovro avro iva py tADdy Abrnv oxe. 

The same euphemism is employed in the first verse of 
this chapter, ixpiva yap guauty Tovro, rd uy waAw év Ady TOG 
vuacg 2AOciv, and here it is clearly shown to be a euphe- 
mism for severity, for it is immediately followed by the 
words «i yap ty AuTw iag. It is to be specially noted that 
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these passages immediately follow an explanation which 
is made in chap. i. 23, of the non-fulfilment of a threat 
which is actually made in 2 Cor. xiii. 2. In i. 23, the 
Apostle says, “To spare you I did not come again unto 
Corinth,” peddpevog bud ovdxérr HADov cig Képw8ov; while in 
xiii. 2, he says, “If I come again, I will not spare,” éav 
2Ow cig TO WaALy Ov Peicoua. 2 Cor. ii. 1, while it gives the 
reason for the cancelling of the threat, supplies us at the 
same time with the wa\ww which alone was wanted to 
complete the identity of the words used in describing the 
cancelling of the threat with the words used in the actual 
utterance of it in xiii. 2. In these three pairs of passages, 
the tenses employed by St. Paul leave us no option which 
of the corresponding passages is to be placed first. In 
each of these pairs, the act, or purpose, or feeling, which in 
chaps. x.-xiili., is present or future, in chaps. i.-ix. is 
spoken of as belonging to the past. 

The words agpwv and agpoobvy, which, as we have seen, 
are found in chapters x.-xiii., in connexion with the charge 
of boasting, are quite incapable of being used in praise 
or compliment; but, I think, we have a euphemism for 
agpwv in 2 Cor. v. 13, in the word é&éornuev. This word 
has a far milder signification than ag¢pwv, being generally 
employed in the New Testament to express excitement 
rather than derangement ; and often very legitimate and 
even praiseworthy excitement. But in this passage it 
would appear to have been substituted for a worse word; 
for it is opposed to cwppovoipev, and the opposite of cwepwv 
is i~pwv. The past tense of éEéornuev here is to be noted, 
aS owppovovmev is in the present tense. It is like the faint 
echo of a storm that has passed away. The words dgpwv 
and ap~pootvyn are never once used in chapters i.-ix. 

If the use of contrasted expressions, which is disclosed 
by an examination of chaps. i.-ix. and x.-xiii., is anything 
more than a pure accident, which in some extraordinary 
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way crept into the Epistle, unintended and unnoticed by 
its author, yet on so vast a scale (as must be admitted 
if we include in our survey the terms about boasting), the 
change of tense in some of the pairs shows us plainly which 
section should be read first. The reversal of the censures 
of the painful letter which is disclosed to us, when we read 
the sections in the order thus indicated, could hardly be 
made more complete, so far as words could reverse them. 
But there was one practical form of reversal, without which, 
I think, the repentant Corinthians would scarcely rest satis- 
fied. They now knew from St. Paul’s own statement that 
he had accepted help from Macedonia, and they would 
hardly feel that they were completely restored to favour if 
on his forthcoming visit he refused their hospitality. 
This is a matter on which we could not expect to find 
information in any of the Epistles to the Corinthians ; but 
if St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans, then we have 
in it a letter which was written during that third visit to 
Corinth. Among the salutations in that Epistle (xvi. 23), 
there is one which, in this connexion, is significant, ‘ Gaius, 
my host, and of the whole Church, saluteth you.” 
Commentators appear generally to have passed over 
this matter as lightly as possible; for, believing the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of 2 Corinthians to contain 
St. Paul’s last word on the subject, they looked upon it 
rather in the light of a difficulty to be explained away, than 
as containing an interesting piece of information; and they 
have generally sought to represent the passage as meaning 
only that Gaius lent a room in his house for the use of the 
Church; and that they worshipped there. But Meyer has 
justly objected to this, that Gaius is, in the first place, spoken 
of as St. Paul’s host, and only in the second place as the 
host of the Church. The natural meaning of the words is 
that he was the host of the Apostle himself. He was 
probably also a man of large hospitality; and on this 
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occasion the demands on his hospitality may have been 
unusually large. For, after such a reconciliation with their 
Apostle, the number of daily visitors, eager for an interview, 
must have very great indeed; and if Gaius rose to the 
occasion, it would be no exaggeration to describe him as 
not only St. Paul’s host, but host of the whole Church. 

In this connexion there is a passage in the Epistle to 
the Philippians (iv. 15) which is worthy of notice. ‘And 
ye yourselves also know, ye Philippians, that in the begin- 
ning of the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, no 
Church had fellowship with me in the matter of giving and 
receiving, but ye only ; for even in Thessalonica ye sent 
once and again unto my need.” The Pauline authorship of 
this Epistle is disputed by some who admit what are called 
the Major Epistles. Paley has founded an argument for 
the authenticity of this letter on the agreement of the 
foregoing passage with the statement about the Mace- 
donians in 2 Corinthians. But there is something here 
to be explained which he has not noticed. Why is there 
no mention here of the help which they sent to Corinth? 
This is a serious difficulty for any critic who would explain 
the passage as derived from the mention of the Mace- 
donians in 2 Corinthians; for a forger would naturally 
have taken care to make his paragraph square with what 
he had learned from that Epistle. Paley, however, instead 
of calling attention to this, endeavoured to make the 
statement in Philippians include the gift sent to Corinth, 
by translating ér «ai by “and that,” rendering the 
passage thus: ‘You remember that you sent gifts at my 
departure,... and that you had done so before.” But 
Dr. Gwynn, in his Commentary on Philippians in the 
Speaker's Commentary, has justly objected that the position 
of the conjunctions is against this; and that the inverted 
order of the incidents is thus unaccounted for. 

If the omission of any mention of the contribution sent 
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to Corinth is a difficulty for the hypothesis that the Epistle 
to the Philippians is a pseudepigraphé, it also appears to 
have been regarded as inexplicable by critics who held it 
to be a real letter; for they have avoided raising the 
question why was this omission made. The aim of the 
author of the Epistle evidently was to make much of the 
liberality of the Philippians, for he is careful to recall the 
fact that they sent to Thessalonica not once, but twice. 
Why, then, should he omit any express mention of the gift 
sent by them to Achaia? If he was afraid of hurting the 
feelings of the members of any other Church who might 
chance to see the Epistle to the Philippians, why should 
the feelings of the Corinthians be regarded as more 
sensitive than those of the Thessalonians, who, being 
nearer to Philippi, might be supposed to be more likely to 
see the letter? To those who hold the integrity of the 
canonical 2 Corinthians, this may well appear inexplicable; 
for on that hypothesis, even after the reconciliation effected 
by Titus, the feelings of the Corinthians were certainly 
not spared on this very subject. It is only when we accept 
the light given to us by an examination of the phenomena 
of the Epistle in the order which is prescribed to us by the 
author’s use of past and present tenses in some of the 
passages that we have examined, that we come to see how 
tender and sacred a matter that reconciliation was felt by 
St. Paul to be. When in this light we examine again the 
passage in Philippians, we can hardly help observing that 
the Apostle appears to be anxious that the Philippians 
should see that he remembers more than he mentions. 
The mention of the time (Phil. iv. 15) when “I departed 
from Macedonia” would naturally suggest to the Philip- 
pians the time of St. Paul’s stay at Corinth, for we learn 
from Acts xvii. and xviii. 1, that after a short visit to 
Athens, he went on there at once. The words, too, “for 
even in Thessalonica,” dr cal tv OecoaXovixy, seem intended 
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to show those to whom he was writing that he remembered 
well that they had done more afterwards. Yet all the time 
he was careful to make no mention in this connexion of 
Corinth, or to say anything which could possibly revive the 
memory of the time when he had made the Corinthians 


sorry by a letter. 

No inquiry into the true mutual relation of the sections 
of 2 Corinthians, which claims to be scientific, should omit 
an examination of the text of the document at the close of 
the former section—in other words, of the point of junction. 
The majority of the manuscripts which have come down to 
us give the close of chapter ix. as an ejaculation, yapic ry 
O«y imi 7H avEeKdmmyiity avrov Swoca—a reading which makes 
the sentence appear to have reached its conclusion, though 
that conclusion presents a strange contrast to the sentence 
which, without the slightest explanation, immediately 
follows it. But there is another reading, yapic 88 ry Oeq eri 
Ty avexounyity avrov Swpeq, which, if correct, would show that 
the sentence must have been broken off in the middle, and 
which is thus absolutely inconsistent with the present state 
of the text of the Epistle; yet which has the support of 
two of the oldest versions, the Syriac and the Ethiopic, and 
which has also on its side the balance of Patristic authority. 
St. Chrysostom had probably access to more ancient Greek 
manuscripts than any that have come down to us, and he 
quotes the passage as yagre 8? ry Oey, though his intimate 
knowledge of Greek must have made him fully conscious 
of the awkwardness of the reading. But a still more 
important witness is Euthalius, who was one of the 
principal critical scholars of the following century, and a 
student of manuscripts, who also refers to the passage as 
xapic 8? ry Oey, and who never quotes it without the 6. He 
could scarcely have done this if he did not feel that he was 
coerced by the preponderance of manuscript authority to 
adopt this strange, indeed, impossible, reading in the present 
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arrangement of the text. How strong would be the 
tendency to omit the &, is shown by our Authorised Version ; 
for the translators who gave us that version adopted as 
their authority the Textus Receptus, which retained the 
8, yet, though they had it before them in their Greek text 
they deliberately ignored it in their translation. Indeed, 
it would be hard to blame anyone, whether scribe or trans- 
lator, for omitting it as a manifest blunder, which it must 
be if the present arrangement of our text is the true one; 
for it would be impossible to make sense out of the reading 


xapic St ry Oew emi ry avecdinyhry avrov Swpeg’ adrig 8 yd 


[avAo¢g tapaxadA® vpac. 

However, we may feel thankful for the rigid conserva- 
tism of Easterns, like the translators in the second century, 
who gave us the Syriac, and also of those who gave us the 
Ethiopic version; both of whom adhered rigidly to the 
text of their manuscripts, whether it seemed to make sense 
or not. For when we take into account the internal evi- 
dence which we have had to consider, and recognise the 
possibility that a manuscript may have been torn at this 
place, the balance is at once shifted, and it is seen that the 
reading with the d& is now the more reasonable. For, in 
truth, the ejaculation here appears to be merely a make- 
shift, and does not arise out of what went before, as an 
ejaculation should ; nor,is there anything to explain what 
the gift is; but the 6 would show that a paragraph was 
beginning in which the explanation was to be found. We 
have a paragraph which begins inthis way at the sixteenth 
verse of the eighth chapter: ydpic 8 ry Oew ry Siddur 
Tv avTiy aTovony UTip buwv év ty Kapdia Tirov. It would 
seem as if St. Paul was here beginning a new para- 
graph in like manner, in which he intended to raise 
the argument of his Epistle to a higher level before its 
conclusion, by a reference to the “ unspeakable gift” of 
God. But what the gift was which St. Paul thus charac- 
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terised—whether it was the Incarnation, or the Atonement, 
or the gift of the Holy Spirit—can never now be deter- 
mined with certainty, owing to the loss by the Corinthian 
Church of the concluding part of the manuscript of the 
Epistle, which must originally have contained an answer 
to this question. 


J. H. KENNEDY. 





BUTLER’S INDEBTEDNESS TO ARISTOTLE : 
A REPLY. 


R. GOLIGHER’S paper in the last number of 
HERMATHENA deals with an issue certainly not 
one of the least attractive in the history of Philosophy. 

Those of us who have been guided by our University 
to the study of the great master of Ancient Ethical thought 
on the one hand, and of the grave divine of the eighteenth 
century writing “ with simplicity and in earnest” on the 
other, and who have, as they conceive, learned from each 
weighty, if diverse, lessons, cannot but feel a deep interest 
in any attempt to trace out the relations between the lines 
of thought of the ancient and the modern philosopher. 

When, however, they find the comparison instituted in 
the paper lead to the startling result that “the former 
writer [that is Butler], although he never names the latter, 
owed to him almost every remark and every doctrine of 
ethical value,” it is but natural that they should retrace 
carefully the steps which have led to so startling a con- 
clusion, and ascertain whether the rude shock it involves 
to their feelings of respect and veneration for Butler be 
indeed necessary. 

Speaking as one of such students, I would attempt in 
the present paper to show that Mr. Goligher’s sweeping 
conclusion is not warranted, and that Butler, after all has 
been said, remains, if not one of the few great pioneers, yet 
no mere copier or adapter of Aristotle, but a weighty and 
original personality in the history of Ethical Philosophy. 
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Perhaps the first feature which impresses itself on usin 
Mr. Goligher’s paper is the large portion of Butler’s work 
which he omits from review, and which is yet certainly not 
the least important or original. 

The first of these omissions regards the Analogy. 
Misled by the polemical attitude of the book, which 
perhaps Butler himself too constantly accentuates, Mr. 
Goligher ignores Butler’s careful study, more especially 
in the First Part of the Analogy, of the great leading facts 
in the Nature of Man, and the. World—a study which 
remains of permanent value when the merely controversial 
interest has passed away. 

It may be said that, granting the importance of Butler’s 
work here, it still possesses a religious only, not an 
ethical, interest. If, however, we hold that in the original 
moral intuition there is revealed, not merely the Categori- 
cal Imperative of Moral Obligation, but a personal Holder 
of such obligation, it is hard to see how the revelation of 
His action in Nature can be excluded from the province of 
Ethics. 

Why, for example, we may ask, are we to treat the 
doctrine of Habits as forming character expounded in B. 11. 
of the Nicomachean Ethics as one of cardinal importance 
in Ethics, but refuse such title to the corresponding doctrine 
of Butler, on Habits as training and fitting the Individual 
for a new environment? Nor can it be said that Butler is 
here anticipated by Aristotle. Beyond the mere general 
principle of Habit, Butler’s line of thought is quite his 
own, giving little occasion for comparison with Aristotle, 
and where such does occur, ¢.g. in regard to the famous 
awopta, NV. £. IL, iv. 4, the relation between the two 
philosophers is one of antagonism. 

Without going into further detail, we may say 
generally, that the Analogy with the Essays and the 


Sermons form one whole. Primd facie, indeed, the 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. 2B 
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Sermons, as a didactic ethical treatise, stand apart from 
the Analogy as a controversial religious work; on the 
other hand, there is a real unity between them, inasmuch 
as both treat of Ethics as manifested in facts, whether of 
the internal nature of Man, as in the Sermons, or the 
external system of the World, as in the Analogy. 

Again, the Essay on Virtue, though forming a most 
important part of Butler’s system, and one eminently 
characteristic, is only named. 

A leading tenet of Butler, and one which perhaps most 
of all strikes us when first read as a true flash of philosophic 
insight, the distinction, namely, between Self-love proper, 
or the general desire of Happiness, and the natural desires 
and passions going immediately on their own objects as 
ends, is not directly alluded to at all. The Sermons (Xm, 
XIV.) which trace the connexion of Ethics with the Love of 
God are omitted. 

And throughout there is a somewhat irritating display 
of arbitrariness in Mr. Goligher’s selection of this or that 
passage of the Sermons as specially or solely important, 
sometimes apparently, if one may speak mischievously, 
merely because an Aristotelian parallel may be cited. 

I pass now to the method by which Mr. Goligher, in 
the parts of Butler which he does consider, attempts to 
establish his dependence on Aristotle. 

This may, perhaps, be described as the analytic, as 
distinguished from the synthetic, method. Butler’s system, 
that is, is reduced to certain doctrines capable of concise 
statement, and it is then attempted to be shown that these, 
or at least similar statements, are to be found in Aristotle. 
Now, waiving for the present the question how far this 
correspondence is actually made out, it is obvious to 
remark that the synthesis, or development of doctrine, is 
in this view passed over. “Simple development” is a 
term of the writer’s—a phrase in which the adjective is 
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certainly not designed to enhance the merit of the substan- 
tive. 

It must be borne in mind that in the field of Ethics and 
Metaphysics, in so far as they deal with fundamental facts 
of Consciousness, originality must be understood in a 
different sense from that which it bears in the physical 
sciences. There, a large share of merit will often fall to 
the discoverer of a new physical fact, even though he 
failed to see its full significance or to give it due develop- 
ment. In Philosophy, on the other hand, a fact of Con- 
sciousness, if it be really fundamental, cannot have escaped 
the implicit recognition of the ordinary, and the more 
explicit recognition of the philosophic, observer. Thus, 
speaking in a manner confessedly exaggerated, in order 
to bring out the side of the truth which Mr. Goligher, I 
conceive, has more or less ignored, we might put the 
matter thus: “To say that an observation respecting 
fundamental facts of Consciousness is not to be found in 


Aristotle is not to say that it is original, but that it is 
untrue,” 


Thus, to illustrate from the field of Metaphysics, we do 
not refuse to ascribe to Kant the doctrine of synthetic @ 
priort cognitions, because, as Dr. Abbott has pointed out, 
a very neat and concise description of such cognitions is 
to be found in Locke. 

Or to come nearer home, we rightly attribute to Aristotle 
the doctrine which finds the Summum Bonum in the 
development of the most excellent mental activities, yet 
Aristotle himself admits that the position evSamovia = aperh 
had been enunciated before him. He does not, on this 
account, however, depreciate the importance of his own 
work, but rather finds in the ancient, undeveloped formula 
a testimony to the truth of his developed theory. 

Another danger, necessary to be guarded against, is 


that of reading Aristotle by a light derived from modern 
2Bz2 
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Ethical conceptions, if not from Butler himself. Such 
conceptions, in fact, have taken such hold of our own 
minds that it is hard for us to realize that they were not 
equally present to Aristotle, and words of his which are 
little more than compatible with such conceptions are apt 
to be interpreted as if fully recognizing them.! 

It would, indeed, appear that Mr. Goligher was, in some 
measure, alive to the dangers ahove pointed out. How far 
he has escaped them will, perhaps, appear more clearly 
when we proceed to examine his account of those parts of 
Butler’s system which he passes in review. 


I. The Doctrine of Human Nature as a System. 


Butler himself in his Preface appears to consider that 
he was here giving scientific precision and development to 
the Stoic formula of accordance with Nature. In reality, 
however, I agree with Mr. Goligher that Aristotle’s "Epyov 
avOowrov affords a closer parallel, though we might add 
the zzitza Naturae of the Stoic and Epicurean schools. 

It is, however, to be remarked that, though we have 
here, no doubt, pregnant and fruitful germs, they cannot 
be said to be at all worked out. 

In Aristotle the doctrine of the ’Epyov is not set forth 
as the fundamental principle of solution of the problem of 
Evéamovia; rather it is one of those projecting footholds 
by the aid of which he endeavours to make good his steps 
in the arduous ascent towards new truth. The principal 
uses he makes of it are, in fact, twofold: (1) To emphasize 
the supremacy of Reason; (2) To deduce, za the concep- 
tion of Art, the Principles of the Mean and the Excellent. 

In the Epicurean and Stoical systems, on the other 


1 I cannot but think that Mr. J. A. doe: #déa, has been misled in this way, 
Stewart, in the context of the passage when he attributes to Aristotle the 
‘ : : ante 

cited by Mr. Goligher, respecting ra doctrine of a ‘‘ permanent personality. 
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hand, we seem to find some real attempt to base them- 
selves on the actual Nature of Man as a concrete organized 
being. In the former school, however, this only serves to 
introduce Pleasure as the true basis of the system; in the 
latter the consideration of the primary goods soon passes 
into Nature as identical with Reason. 

Butler thus appears to have been the first to attempt 
consistently to work out the problem of determining the 
course of conduct suitable to man, from a consideration of 
his nature as we now know it, in other words, to develop 
what we may call the psychological view of ethics. In 
this point of view it will be noted that not alone the 
ruling principle is to be considered, but also the passions 
and desires considered in themselves. 

This, in fact, forms the subject of the first Sermon, and is 
the explanation of the “ curious coincidence” noted by Mr. 
Goligher (p. 120). The use, z.e. of the term public affections 
and passions in place of Virtues is not confined to vinece, 
but belongs to Butler’s position throughout this Sermon, 
in which the Virtues as such lie as yet in the background. 
The only remaining point, then, will be Aristotle’s recog- 
nition of the wafoc, véueorg aS a Meodrngc—a term other- 
wise exclusively confined with him to the Virtues. This 
point, however, as irrelevant to Butlerian comparison may 
be passed over. 


Il. Zhe Supremacy of Conscience. 


This leading position of Butler’s system is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Goligher: “In other words, the elevation of 
Ethics from the realm of Empiricism to that of rational 
knowledge with an @ frzori basis.” 

I have indeed myself endeavoured, in refutation of the 
vicious circle—Conscience = Virtue = Conscience—which 
Mackintosh finds in Butler, to emphasize the fact that 
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Conscience is not for Butler a magical compass pointing 
always to the right, but a rational principle, or rather the 
Moral Reason itself, determining Virtue objectively to the 
Butlerian triplet—Veracity, Justice, Charity. Yet, if this 
objective view of Conscience were all that Butler intended, 
it is hard to see what he could imagine he was adding to 
the @ frzori doctrine of the fitness of things already ex- 
pounded by Clarke, and from which Butler distinguishes 
his own position as @ fostertort. 

In fact, the doctrine of Conscience as the ruling faculty 
has two sides. On the one hand—that dwelt on by Aristotle 
—it rules as Reason; on the other, which Butler mainly 
chooses to consider, it rules as a part of the system of 
Nature, which rules because its immediate function is 
judgment. This duplex view of Conscience meets us 
again in the two different canons given by Butler for the 
estimation of character. In the note on Sermon IIL, § 2, 
where the point of view is subjective, this canon is found 
in the realisation or non-realisation in fact of the de 
jure supremacy of Conscience. On the other hand, in 
Sermon XI1l., § 9, where Conscience appears in its objective 
character as the principle of Rationality, the canon for the 
estimation of character is found in the due balance between 
Self-love and Benevolence. 

I have conceded that the Supremacy of Conscience gud 
Reason is found in Aristotle. This, however, requires 
some reservation. We naturally now associate with the 
Supremacy of Conscience the idea, so forcibly dwelt on 
by Butler, and subsequently by Kant, that of Absolute 
Obligation—the Categorical Imperative. Here, however, 
as I have said, we must beware of too hastily attributing 
to Aristotle conceptions which really belong to modern 
Ethical thought. It must, I think, be admitted that the 
absolute éci is rarely represented in Aristotle. That the 
Moral Judgment rested on Reason he certainly held. But 
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I cannot find in him any clear statement of an absolute 
obligation such as we naturally assume, to obey Reason. 
This would rather seem a post-Aristotelian conception, 
due, perhaps, in part to the Stoics, but still more to the 
jural view of Ethics arising from the teaching of the Old 
and New Testaments. Much less can we find in Aristotle 
that sense of Good and [Il Desert, anticipating a higher 
tribunal, which enters into Butler’s doctrine of Conscience. 


Ill. Butler’s Doctrine of Resentment. 


The Aristotelian parallel cited here by Mr. Goligher is 
certainly striking. The Aristotelian doctrine, however, 
lacks the development found in Butler. Thus the famous 
distinction between Sudden and Deliberate Anger is not 
found in him. A further and perhaps more important point 
is that whereas Aristotle’s épyi is apparently felt only as 


personal wrong suffered by the injured person, Butler’s 
Resentment connects itself with the general sense of IIl 
Desert, and may, therefore, be felt when a third person is 
injured. This sense of Ill Desert, which is so clearly and 
forcibly dwelt on by Butler in the Essay as a synthetic 
a priort cognition in Ethics, is omitted by Mr. Goligher, 
along with the other doctrines of those four or five pregnant 
pages. It certainly can hardly be said to be found in 
Aristotle. It is to be regretted, indeed, that Butler did not 
do justice to his own system here by basing on this natural 
sense of Ill Desert, which he has so clearly expounded, the 
justification of Penalty. 

In place of this, he has recourse to the Utilitarian — 
principle of General Happiness considered as passive 
enjoyment—a basis, as I conceive, altogether inadequate. 
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I1V.—J/denttfication of Duty and Interest. 


I know not where Mr. Goligher finds this in Butler. 
He does not seem to observe that Butler is specially 
careful even here where he concedes Shaftesbury’s require- 
ment, that Interest should prevail over Duty, if in the last 
resort they conflicted, to distinguish between the two con- 
sidered subjectively as springs. (That they were objectively 
coincident, z.¢., would lead to the same course of action, 
he does indeed hold as a necessary consequence of the 
Moral Government of God.) Butler does not say—he whe 
has sacrificed his lower to his higher and permanent 
interest, shall find himself recompensed in a future life; 
but, he who has sacrificed his lower interest, rather than 
violate duty and the relations of life, shall find this 
recompense. The parallel in Aristotle is found by Mr. 
Goligher in the chapter on ®Aauria in Book Ix. of the 
Nic. Ethics—a chapter frequently cited by him, and which 
in its fecundity of Butlerian parallel is only equalled by 
Lord Burleigh’s nod. In point of fact, with the exception 
of the striking terms in which it speaks of the supremacy 
of reason, the differences between Aristotle and Butler 
here are more obvious than the resemblances. To cite a 
few of these— 

(1) The sense of duty, or the jural view of Ethics, differs 
from the esthetic view represented by the row xadov évexa 
of Aristotle. 

(2) The doctrine of the Self reminds us that we are 
dealing with Ancient, not Modern, Philosophy. Thus, to 
speak of the Reason, not only as supreme, but as being the 
man’s Self, and still more to speak of the following of 
Reason as a gratifying of Self, is to speak language nearly 
unintelligible to moderns, for whom a capacity for 
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pleasure and pain is quite as essential a note of Self as its 


Rationality. 
(3) The Butlerian Interest essentially refers to a 


future life, which is rigidly excluded from the scope of 
the Aristotelian Ethics. 

(While on this topic I would remark that I fail to see 
the Aristotelian parallel which Mr. Goligher finds in 
Butler’s note to Sermon xX.,§ 6. Butler in this note is 
discussing not two kinds of g:Aauria, but two ways in which 
Self-regard may influence the conduct.) 

In general, we may remark that the whole subject of 
Self-love in its relation to Benevolence or rivalry with it, 
which is so carefully elaborated by Butler, finds no 
counterpart in Aristotle, to whom the duty of love (g:Aia 
of Books VIII, IX.), not to a select few, but to all men, 
would seem to be a non-existent conception. In fact, of 
Butler’s famous triplet, Veracity, Justice, Charity, only the 
second finds adequate recognition in Aristotle.' 

I come now to consider more particularly some of the 
parallels adduced in Mr. Goligher’s paper, which I have 
not already touched on in considering the general relations 
of the two philosophers. His first example is taken from 
Butler’s remarks in the Preface on the special mode of 
treatment required by Morality. This is paralleled by 
two quotations from Aristotle, respecting the degree of 
axpiBea to be required in Ethics. When, however, we look 
closer, we find that the difficulty of which Aristotle speaks 
concerns the subject-matter, while Butler is dealing 
with the words employed. In Lockian language, Butler’s 
point is one of the Third Book; Aristotle’s, one of the 
Second or Fourth. 


1 The character sketch of the meya- perhaps most forcibly this fundamental 
AdPuxos, especially if, with Mr. J. A. defect in Aristotle’s Ethics. But, in- 
Stewart, we regard him rather as an deed, the self-regarding character is 
ideal than a real personage, illustrates apparent throughout. 
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Indeed, it would seem highly probable that Butler had 
Locke in his mind here. That philosopher is constant in 
his belief in Definition as a panacea for the difficulties 
attending the translation of mathematical demonstration 
to Morality. Butler here shows that the panacea is an 
impracticable one. 

I would note in the next place the references in Butler 
to the Aristotelian distinction between aper) voi and 
apery) kupia. These had already struck me several years 
ago, and I would concede that here Mr. Goligher has 
made out a good case. For though the distinction is 
one which might have occurred to Butler independently, 
it is hardly probable that a student of Aristotle, such as I 
believe Butler to have been, should have failed to notice a 
distinction which he had so clearly drawn, and of which he 
had made so much use. If so, it would seem far from 
improbable that Butler employed this distinction in behoof 
of his own system. Before, however, we are on this 
ground to represent Butler as a mere reproducer of 
Aristotle, it would be necessary to show that the 
systems of the two philosophers were the same, which 
is far, indeed, from being the case. As to the subjective 
ethical question of acknowledgment of debt here by 
Butler, it has been pointed out that such acknowledgments 
were not as common then as now. Especially would they 
seem unnecessary in the case of a recognised master, such 
as Aristotle, whose works all writers on Ethics might 
naturally be expected to be conversant with. One does 
not expect a mathematician, in appealing to a well-known 
mathematical result, to cite book and proposition of Euclid. 

I have already admitted that the conception of Human 
Nature as a system is distinctly found in Aristotle. I 
cannot see it, however, where Mr. J. A. Stewart finds 
it in the passage cited by Mr. Goligher, 1099. a. II. 
In the first place, things might be naturally pleasant by 
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reason of their appeal to a simple elementary desire, and 
so not involve the notion of a system of Human Nature 
at all. And, then, conceding such reference it is surely 
implicit only. In fact, Stewart, here, as in remarks of his 
which I have already noticed in the same context, reads 
conceptions into Aristotle which are foreign to the context. 

I would refer next as raising some important issues to 
the parallel attempted to be drawn between Aristotle’s 
erovoaioc and Butler’s ‘‘ plain honest man.” 

Mr. Goligher does not appear to have sufficiently 
attended to the epithet “ plain” here, which is of itself 
sufficient to distinguish from the orovdaiog, who may be 
termed a moral aristocrat. And Butler’s “ honest,” as his 
own comments distinctly show, refers not to moral worth 
in general, but to sincerity—‘“ the plain, honest man can 
find the rule of right” being equivalent to—“ the plain man 
can find the rule of right if he sincerely desires to do so.” 
But there is a further most important difference. Butler’s 
plain man recognizes a law binding on himself and his 
fellows alike. Aristotle’s omovdatog makes a law for 
himself—for, though his words are susceptible of a good 
sense, we seem to see with a shudder their natural develop- 
ment in his mind in the proud, exclusive pharisaism of 
the peyaddyvyxoc. 

Butler, indeed, here, both in the respect shown by him 
to the plain man, as distinct from the yapfec, and in his 
emphasizing impartiality as essential to the rule of right 
(compare also here the Sermon on Self-deceit), approaches 
remarkably to the subsequent position of Kant. 

I cannot, indeed, think that this latter Sermon meets 
with due recognition from Mr. Goligher. Not only, as I 
have said, do we find in it a remarkable discussion of 
impartiality, but its avowed subject raises a question 
of deep ethical interest, and on which Butler evidently 
felt profoundly. The problem, How can a man deceive 
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himself ?—though akin to that of mi¢ cidwc rie akparedbera, 
—does not seem to have been considered by Aristotle. 
And it seems rather far-fetched to find Aristotelian 
indebtedness because Butler makes the peculiar sphere of 
False Self-love the same as that of the Equitable. 

I proceed to notice what I have called elsewhere the 
common error which Butler ascribes to the good and bad 
alike, with respect to ra ixrodg ayaa. Misled, perhaps, by 
Butler’s “is not a middle way obvious?” Mr. Goligher 
finds here an application of the Aristotelian mean. But 
this is to misapprehend Butler’s main point. 

He is here neither moralizing nor (if the ‘ bull’ may be 
permitted) preaching, but stating a plain fact—a fact which 
he finds ignored by good and bad alike—the fact, viz. that 
the enjoyment to be derived from ra éxrd¢ ayaa soon 
reaches a maximum, after which, increase of ra ayaa no 
longer increases, but may diminish, the enjoyment. The 
fallacy attacked by Butler is, in fact, the same as I once 
heard enunciated by a rather fanatical teetotal friend—If 
ten glasses of wine make you drunk, then one makes you 
one-tenth drunk. I cannot find this point, the difference 
in kind, viz. of the effect when the cause passes a certain 
degree, in either of the two supposed Aristotelic parallels. 
In the first Aristotle notices a difference of opinion 
between two classes, oi wodXoi and oi xapievrec, Butler a 
unanimity between two classes, the bad and the good ; nor 
is there any reference in Aristotle to the above point. Such 
a reference is indeed to be found in the second parallel 
passage; but this not only lacks the precision of Butler, 
but treats the éxrd¢ ayafa, if we regard the context, rather 
as contributing to the perfect évépyea of the evdaiuwy than, 
as with Butler, sources of passive enjoyment.' 


1A closer parallel to Butler here compared with pleasure at rest “varia- 
might perhaps befoundinthe Epicurean _ tur non augetur.”’ 
formula respecting positive pleasure as ° 
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Of minor parallels I would note that on p. 124, Ser. 
v., § 3, V. £. 1139 4, 357f, on the influence of Reason. Here, 
I confess, the thought in Butler and Aristotle seems to me 
entirely different. In Aristotle what is stated is that 
Reason, gud Reason, cannot be a motive at all: the 
remark, in fact, is a metaphysical one. In the passage 
from Butler, on the other hand, the point is ethical. The 
Moral Reason, as in Kant, is admitted to be capable of 
being a spring ; but it is contended that this spring is not 
in practice sufficient without the aid of the affections and 
passions. Meanwhile, there are not wanting what may 
be termed Stoical passages in Butler, where he advocates 
action from the pure spring of Reason alone. 

The correspondences noted in the remarks on the 
difference between misgovernment of the tongue and of 
perjury, and on the elimination from general ethical dis- 
cussion of monstrous forms of Vice, stand on a somewhat 
different footing. Here the resemblance is, no doubt, 
fairly close. Before, however, we decide that there is 
actual borrowing here, we should remark that the obser- 
vations concerned are such as would, in both cases, quite 
naturally occur from the nature of the case. 

I have now considered as carefully as I can the prin- 
cipal parallels contained in Mr. Goligher’s paper; and I 
may fairly claim to have shown that they imply no such 
indebtedness to Aristotle as would degrade Butler from 
his high rank as an ethical philosopher. 

Butler, in fact, may be regarded from two points of 
view: (1) as one of the general group of Ethical writers 
of the seventeenth century, both in England and on the 
Continent—a group which includes Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Cudworth, Clarke, Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, Hobbes, and 
others. Considering him in this light, the questions 
handled by Butler and his contemporaries were, I have 
contended, hardly contemplated by Aristotle. The mind is 
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now considered subjectively, not objectively—not from the 
point of view of the things desired, but from that of the 
desiring faculties. The notions of absolute duty, of merit 
and demerit, the obligation of Love to all potentially, tothe 
neighbour actually, the due relation and balance between 
Self-love and Benevolence—none of which is more than 
latent in Aristotle—come now to the front, and prevent 
any real derivation of Butler and his contemporaries, so far 
as these questions are concerned, from Aristotle. 

(2) Butler’s peculiar originality we may perhaps centre 
in his presentation of Ethics as based on Nature, whether 
Human Nature, as in the Sermons, or that of the External 
World, as in the Analogy. That Butler was not deficient in 
the power of speculative thought is indeed evident from 
his letters to Clarke, and many passages in the Analogy 
and Sermons. We may therefore conjecture, that not 
natural habit of mind, but the circumstances of the time, 
determined him to a development, rather of an @ fosteriori 
than an @ przori line of thought. I would say, in conclusion, 
what I could not in fairness have said before, that if the 
view I have taken be true, it is one to be welcomed. In 
place of Aristotle alone, and a modern, not always in- 
telligent, adapter, we have two great masters of Ethical 
thought, the ancient, indeed, far transcending the modern 
in metaphysical subtlety and power, yet each bringing to 
pear on the great facts of Ethics, from his own point of 
view, deep, penetrating, and earnest observation. And as 
in Physics the true merit of Aristotle as a physicist was 
not discerned by those who in medizval times found all 
Physics in him ; so in Ethics the really great contributions 
of Aristotle are better seen when we desist from the 
attempt to find in him what really belongs to modern 
thought alone. 
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F the Imperial Idea we have recently heard much, 
of Colonial Democracy but little. 

Yet the latter subject ought not to be devoid of interest 
for Englishmen, since, if the growth of the Colonies has 
already perceptibly influenced the foreign policy of the 
Mother Country, the development of a democracy of the 
outer seas may yet exercise a still more important effect 
upon the conduct of home and Imperial affairs. The 
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object of this paper is to present a summary of the changes 
wrought by the movement in question, to indicate the 
effects upon the Colonies themselves, but especially to 
point out the manner in which these developments militate 
against the closer union of the Empire. 

A certain type of politician would have us believe that 
the cure for all evils of the body politic consists in a 
further extension of the franchise. This policy, such as it 
is, has been carried to its logical conclusion in certain of 
the British Colonies. The results have been both curious 
and instructive. 

If as yet they have not fully realized the gloomy fore- 
casts of Conservatives of the old school, they have 
certainly in nowise borne out the joyous prophecies of 
pamphleteering Liberals. The ‘workingman,’ once placed 
in power, has proved to be no more altruistic than his 
predecessors. He has been, if possible, more selfish, 
because more short-sighted, and has initiated a class- 


legislation worthy of the most crusty of traditional Tories. 
His rule of to-day in New Zealand may well be the 
policy of to-morrow in England. 

The ideas of the working classes! are much the same all 
the world over, and the Radicals are already clamouring 
for many of the measures which have become law in the 
Colonies. 


One of the most profound thinkers and most brilliant 
writers on this very subject of the British Colonies’ has 
left on record a remark to the effect that between the 
Mother Country and her children no serious divergence in 
commercial policy need be feared ; while Mr. Buller, in his 
famous speech during the Session of 1843, declared, ‘ Of 
the legislation of your own Colonies, of the fiscal policy of 

1 Of course surface differences exist, | brother in England is a Free Trader. 


e.g. circumstances have made the Colo- 2 Professor Merivale, ‘* Lectures on 
nial artizan a Protectionist, while his  Colonization.’’ 
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the different portions of your own Empire, you can always 
make sure, and may rely upon being met by no hostile 
tariffs on their part.” 

Never, even in the court of Time, has a judgment been 
more ruthlessly reversed. Not only has England found 
her own Colonies standing in the Protectionist ranks, but 
their internal legislation in economic matters has in most 
respects been diametrically opposed to her own. Within 
the Empire, the Australasian Colonies have been the 
foremost exponents of a protective policy; and, in addition 
to this, it may be said that no country in the world has 
exceeded them in daring experiments with regard to 
social legislation. 

Only the most salient features of this departure can be 
touched upon; and these may be dealt with under the 
heads of Protection and State Socialism. 

1. The year 1846 witnessed the triumph of Free 
Trade in England, and the politicians of the Cobdenite 
School were in the ascendant. With their views everyone 
is acquainted. Suffice it to say, that no care was taken, 
no foresight exercised, in the matter of Colonial trade. 

With the privilege of self-government each Colony 
acquired full control of its own commercial policy, and 
this fiscal liberty soon became a cloak for commercial 
license.’ 

Since that time the main outlines of the progression 
from low to high tariffs have been the same in all the 
Colonies, and the movement is obviously due to the work- 
ings of certain broad general causes.? The following, 
among others, call for notice :-— 

(a) Zhe Growth of Immigration.—A great proportion 

of the immigrants was drawn, not from the agri- 
1 Canada received self-government in 2 Professor Bastable, ‘The Com- 
1840; Australasia during ‘the fifties’; | merce of Nations.’ 
the Cape in 1872. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. 2C 
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cultural classes, but from the ranks of the 
artizans or townspeople; and these men naturally 
strove to obtain employment somewhat akin to 
their accustomed pursuits. 

() The Growth of Capital came to their aid, inasmuch 
as various industries were started to develop the 
resources of the new countries. Both workers 
and capitalists then joined in the cry for protec- 
tion—the former, because they wished to make 
sure of congenial labour ; the latter, in order to 
secure a monopoly of the local market. 

(c) The example of the United States and the growth 
of certain theories as to national development. 

(d@) The increase of public expenditure consequent 
upon the extension of State functions. 

The history of Australia affords the clearest evidence 
of the workings of these causes. The marvellous growth 
of the population consequent upon the gold discoveries is 
too well known to call for any observation. Upon the 
exhaustion of the placer workings the miners flocked into 
the towns, which already boasted of a large number of 
inhabitants. Various rude manufactures had sprung up to 
supply the wants of the small farming class, which had 
gradually followed upon the heels of the squatters ; these 
businesses were extended when the gold rush began, and, 
now that both capital and labour were plentiful, the cry 
arose for ‘ Protection of Native Industries.’ 

The Colonial suffrage was based upon democratic 
principles, and the inevitable result followed. The duties, 
which had been originally imposed for revenue purposes, 
were slowly increased, and by 1870, Victoria, originally 
a Free Trade Colony, had imposed ten percent. upon her 
imports; and at the end of five years most of the Sister 
Colonies had followed her example. In 1880 the New 
Zealand duties, for the most part, stood at fifteen per cent. ; 
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nor were those of the other Colonies much lower. These 
rates have been from time to time increased, until in 
1900 they were, exclusive of specific duties, somewhat as 


follows :— 
VARIATION, Most USUAL. 


CountTrRY. 
New Zealand, 
Queensland, 
South Australia, . 
Victoria, 


Per cent. Per cent. 
5-40 20 & 25 
5-25 25 99 15 

10-25 re 
10-35 25 9, 15 
10-20 20 


Tasmania, . 

In 1875, Sir George Baden-Powell could still say of 
Canada that “she opposed to the ignorant views of Pro- 
tection the calm considerations of Free Trade ;” but only 
tour years later, under the “ National Policy,” her duties 
were raised, more severe methods were introduced in 
imitation of the United States ; and nearly every year has 
witnessed some extension of the index or some increase of 


the tariff. 


The Cape tariff presents no features of special interest, 
save that it has usually remained below the average 


Colonial level. 


Considerations of space forbid any detailed notice of 
the arguments’ put forward in defence of this policy; but 


1N. S. Wales, the one Free Trade 
Colony, joined the Protectionist ranks 
under the Commonwealth Act. Before 
1889 two-thirds of the Assembly were 
Free Traders; after that date, 66 per 
cent. Protectionist and 71 per cent. 
Free Traders. The rural population 
gradually joined the Protectionist 
ranks: the rich, because they dreaded a 
land tax; the others from a desire to 
retaliate on Victoria. Jn Victoria these 
very years witnessed the growth of a 
Free Trade (inter-Colonial) party, 
inasmuch as Victorian industries were 
beginning to feel the effects of the 
inter-Colonial tariffs. 


2 See especially ‘* Notes on Political 
Economy, from a Colonist’s Point of 
View,”’ by a New Zealand Colonist. 
Library, T.C.D., 36 q. 32. Briefly 
stated, the general arguments are as 
follows :— 

(1) Variety of industries necessary 
to promote civilization. 

(2) No country can become rich 
by supplying raw materials to other 
countries. 

(3) Internal exchange is more pro- 
fitable than foreign trade. 

(4) A new country cannot enter 
into free competition with the accu- 
mulated capital of older communities. 
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their general character is everywhere the same. The 
avowed foundation upon which they stand is that of the 
protection of zatzonal as against cosmopolitan or individual 
welfare. In fact, our Colonists accept the Arnoldian dictum 
that the swmmum bonum of Political Economy is not that of 
human welfare; and when at times compelled to confess 
that their method is not devoid of drawbacks, they claim 
that the social gains of Protection outweigh its purely 
economic disadvantages. 

2. But, although the growth of Protection bulks largest 
to the English eye, the progress of Democracy in our 
Colonies has been accompanied by other phenomena 
equally worthy of notice. 

Of these the most interesting is that system of Class 
legislation and Governmental interference with industrial 
life, to which, without any very great exaggeration, the 
name of State Socialism may be applied.' 

Although in spirit this movement boasts of a near 
affinity to the Protectionist doctrine, its sphere of influence 
is not nearly so wide, and for all practical purposes it may 
be regarded as confined to Australasia. Upon South 
Africa, with its intensely Conservative® Dutch majority, the 
movement has obtained no hold; and in Canada, though 
there are some slight signs of a ‘“ Progressive” spirit, 
yet, on the whole, it cannot be said that the Dominion 
has increased the functions of the State to any unwise 
extent. 

This tendency towards State Aid may be said to have 
had its origin in the early history of the Australasian 
Colonies. 


'Mr. Reeves, formerly Labour far the most able defence of the Pro- 
Minister in New Zealand, describes it gressive position. 
as an ‘ill-defined blend of Radical- * With the partial exception of 
ism, Socialism, and Trades Unionism.” Natal, a colony more exposed to 
His work, “State Experiments in European undesirables than Austral- 
Austrailia and New Zealand,’’ is by asia. 
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During the old convict régime the Governor bore 
despotic sway, and it was many years before any scheme 
of self-government could be granted. In its infancy New 
South Wales was more than once on the verge of starva- 
tion; and during the continuance of those bad times the 
apportionment of rations for the community became part 
of the Governor’s duty. Long after the Colony had become 
self-supporting, as far as the necessaries of life were con- 
cerned, the ‘assignment’ system continued, and the 
Government, as was but natural’ in a new country, under- 
took the construction of public works. Owing to these and 
other causes the Australasian colonists soon learned to 
look to their rulers for assistance in a far greater measure 
than had ever been the case at home. 

The development of the squatter movement, the 
increase in the number of free settlers, the abolition of the 
convict system, all tended towards the growth of private 
initiative, and Australia had, to a great extent, entered 
upon the steady, if slow, course of agricultural development 
when the entire situation was changed by the gold rush of 
the ‘fifties.’ The statement that the growth of a digger 
community led to an extension of the State functions 
seems paradoxical, inasmuch as the miner was even more 
dependent on his personal exertions than the squatter; 
but that such was the case became apparent upon the 
exhaustion of the diggings. As before noted, the miners 
swarmed into the towns, and the growth of an urban 
population, already sufficiently large, was thus greatly 
increased. 

The great majority of the miners were perfervid radicals ; 
the Colonies had already acquired the right of self-govern- 
ment; their constitutions were essentially democratic ; and 
the wealthy colonists were politically ostracized. The first- 


1The Government could borrow labour supply in the convict class. 
money on cheap terms, and had a good 
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fruits of the new 7égzme were apparent in the adoption of 
a Protective policy, of a new land scheme, and of a reckless 
system of expenditure. 

The first definite, albeit half unconscious, move towards 
State interference was made between the years 1848-53, 
when the Government took over the railways of New South 
Wales, the construction of which had fallen behindhand, 
owing to lack of workmen. The ease with which the use 
of British capital was obtained led to a great extension of 
this policy, and enormous sums have been borrowed by the 
various Governments for the purpose of developing the 
resources of Australasia. But little care was taken to see 
that there was any prospect of these undertakings yielding 
a return; and the general want of foresight with which 
matters were conducted, is well illustrated by the history 
of the railways of Victoria and New Zealand, and that of 
the waterworks of Geelong and Bendigo. 

In addition to this spirited policy of public works, the 
Colonial Governments have assumed the control of many 
industries, the management of which might well have been 
in private hands. By far the greater proportion of the 
railways are owned by the State. There are State irriga- 
tion works; and the Government concerns itself, even to 
the most minute details, with the export of agricultural 
produce. This policy is most noticeable in New Zealand, 
where the State receives most of the rents, owns most of 
the railways and telegraphs, administers all charitable 
aid, and is responsible for the working of the State Life 
Insurance, and the Old Age Pension Scheme. 

The tendency towards the theory that the Govern- 
ment should provide work for all those out of employ- 
ment has been greatly accentuated by the borrowing 
mania, and the Australasian workingman has come 
to look upon the State as “a gold mine, from which he 
can draw permanent dividends.” 
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In 1891 a Labour Bureau’ was established in New 
Zealand, and the practice has since been adopted in all the 
Colonies. These bureaus give help in four ways. They 
procure labourers for the public departments ; they provide 
private employers with hands; they undertake ‘relief’ 
works ; and they furnish workmen with free railway passes 
to districts where work is likely to be found. In many 
of the Colonies there exists a legal minimum wage of 
7s.a day. Besides providing work for the unemployed, all 
these States are regular employers of labour on a large 
scale.’ 

The rapid progress made by the Socialist movement 
during the last few years is largely due to the fact that 
Labour has invaded the political arena. This direct 


representation of Labour*® arose from the failure of the 
great strikes of 1890, which made the working classes 
despair of obtaining further ‘reform’ through the agency 


of the Unions. As a general rule, the representatives of 
Labour in each Colony either form an alliance with the 
‘ Progressives,’ or hold the balance between them and the 
more Conservative party. The marked exception is 
Queensland, where the new Members are _ professed 
Socialists. Labour also seems to control the Federal 
Government. 

The industrial legislation of the various Colonies is 
already so intricate and complex that it is quite impossible 
to present a survey, however short, of the entire subject. 
One can but cite a few leading examples. 


1 The New Zealand ‘ Bureau’ became 
a ‘Department’ within a few months. 
In other Colonies Labour Departments 
and Bureaus are still separate. The 
work of the former lies mainly in the 
direction of inspection and collecting 
Statistics. Mr. Reeves observes—“ The 
amount of inspecting and investigating 


grows yearly greater.” 

2 In 1900-1901 the New South 
Wales Government employed some 
20,000 men, and between 1898 and Igor 
had expended nearly seven and a half 
millions.”’—Mr. Reeves, of. cit. 

3 Walker, ‘‘Australasian Democracy.” 
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The measures’ referred to fall into three main divisions:— 

First, those which are intended to regulate relations 
between masters and men :—e.g. Factory, Shop 
Assistants, Employers’ Liability Acts, and, most 
important of all, the Shops and Factories Act 
(Victoria, 1896), and the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of New Zealand. 

Secondly, those which afford special facilities to the 
poorer classes, but which do not directly affect 
employers :—e. g. Wages’ Attachments Act,’ Old 


Age Pensions Act. 


Thirdly, Acts relating to immigration :—e.g. Anti- 
Chinese Acts, Asiatic Restriction Bills, 1896. 


In Victoria and New Zealand Factory Legislation dates 
from 1873, but it was not until 1894 that ‘ Progressive’ 
principles were put into practice. Some of the main 
provisions are worthy of notice. 

(1.) A ‘Factory’ is defined as any room where two 

or more persons, including the employer, are 


engaged. 
(2.) Work must not be 


taken home, and accurate 


record must be kept of all work done. 

(3.) All clothing made for sale must be duly ‘ticketed’ 
with maker’s name, &c. 

(4.) Hours of work, 48 per week for males; in some 
Colonies ‘overtime’ is reduced toa maximum 
of 10 days in the year.’ 


‘It must be carefully borne in mind 
that public opinion has long ago en- 
forced an eight hours’ day. In addition 
to this, various Acts provide that hours 
of work in shops must not exceed 48-52 
per week, and four half-holidays per 
month are enforced. The only bad 
features of these Acts are the minute 
and vexatious regulations as to the sale 
of specified goods after certain hours. 


2Wages not exceeding £2 per week 
cannot be attached for debt. 

3 The fact that, in spite of high pro- 
tective tariffs, a certain amount of sweat- 
ing was found to prevail in certain 
trades, such astailoring, cabinet-making, 
&c., led to these more severe measures. 
Chinese competition in the furniture 
trade had ruined the white workers, 
hence the following provisions in the 
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In Victoria the year 1896 witnessed the adoption of a 
fixed minimum wage. Special boards were ‘appointed to 
fix wages and piece-work rates (and in 1900, hours of work) 
for all those engaged in certain trades, whether employed 
in factories or not. These provisions have been extended, 
and now apply to between thirty and forty trades. 

The Industrial Arbitration Act (New Zealand) was the 
outcome of a conviction that voluntary arbitration had 
everywhere failed. Its immediate cause was the defeat of 
the workers in the great strikes which took place between 
the years 1890 and 1894." 

In each district local boards of conciliation have been 
set up, and deliver decisions on any labour dispute at the 
request of one of the parties concerned. These decisions 
are merely in the nature of good advice, and an appeal lies 
to the Court of Arbitration. The award of this Court may 


be merely advisory, or, if a majority of the Court so decide, 


may have the force of law. Contracts as to the working 
conditions agreed upon by masters and men can be filed 
in the Superior Court. 

By the amending Acts of Ig00 and 1go1 the conciliation 
boards have been transformed into courts of first instances 
and the Act has been extended so as to apply to all 
manual and clerical employments. 


Victorian Act of 1895:—‘‘ One China- uncalled for. Most of them appear to 


man is to be deemed to constitute a 
factory, and no person employed in a 
factory or workroom in the manufacture 
of any article of furniture is to work on 
a Sunday, after 2 o’clock on a Saturday, 
or between 5 o’clock in the evening and 
7-30 in the morning on any other day.” 
In addition to this, furniture must be 
legibly stamped as made by white or 
coloured labour. 

1To an outside observer these strikes 
appear to have been almost entirely 


have been ‘‘sympathetic’’ in their 
origin, and due to a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the working classes to 
needlessly push their progressive pro- 
gramme. The Queensland strikes, 
which aimed at the destruction of all 
free bargaining as between squatter and 
man, were accompanied by much brutal 
outrage—attempts at poisoning, train. 
wrecking, murder, and arson being not 
infrequent. 
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The Courts have power to fix wages, and it has been 
decided— 

(1) That employers must give preference to unionists; 

and, 

(2) That a union can bring into Court all employers 
engaged in the same trade within any one dis- 
trict, while the Court’s award in any individual 
case may be binding upon all. 

The Old Age Pensions scheme provides that all persons 
who have attained the age of sixty-five years, and whose 
annual income is less than £52, shall receive a pension of 
£18 per annum from the State. The applicant must be 
of good character, and certain regulations as to term of 
residence in the Colonies, naturalization, &c., are enforced. 
The full pension, however, is only paid to those whose 
annual income is less than £34. 

The first serious invasion of Australasia by the Chinese 
followed hard upon the discovery of gold. The numbers of 
the yellow men increased with startling rapidity, and no 
sooner had the Colonies acquired the right of self-govern- 
ment than a policy of exclusion was adopted. This policy 
was embodied in a series of Acts, beginning with that of 
Victoria in 1855, and ending with the New Zealand Bill of 
1896. The general principles of these measures have always 
been the same—the restriction of the number of passengers 
to be carried by each boat ; the levy of a poll-tax upon all 
Chinamen who landed; the imposition of heavy fines upon 
the master of any vessel who contravened these ordinances. 

That these drastic measures have proved thoroughly 
successful is shown by the case of the New South Wales 
Act of 1888,' and by the fact that in 1891 the Chinese in 
all the Colonies did not exceed forty-three thousand. 

1 Number of Chinese immigrants in Only one passenger for every 300 
1887 was 4436. tons burden, and each Chinaman who 


Number of Chinese immigrants in landed had to pay a tax of £100. 
1889 was 9. 
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The hatred formerly entertained for the Chinese has 
now been extended to Orientals of all descriptions— 
Japanese, Kanakas, and natives of British India. The 
laws directed against these people are based upon the 
Natal Act, the chief test being that the intending immi- 
grant must be able to write in some European language. 

By far the most stringent of these enactments is the 
Federal Exclusion Bill of 1900. Amongst other pro- 
visions this Act declares that the customs officials may 
choose any European language in which to test the new 
arrivals, and furthermore that labourers under contract are 
not to be introduced. 

The first attempt to exclude the Kanaka labourers from 
Queensland was made by Sir Samuel Griffiths in 1885. 
This law did much harm to the sugar trade, and was 
allowed to lapse. The Federal Government has recently 
ordained that after 1904 all employment of Kanakas must 
cease. 

Nowhere has the progress of Socialism been more 
remarkable than in connexion with the recent develop- 
ments of the Australasian land question. To sketch the 
history of this problem within the limits of a few pages 
is impossible. One can but indicate a few of the main 
stages through which the question has passed. Each 
generation has dealt in its own way with the problems 
which have from time to time confronted it; and the result 
has been a mass of overlapping legislation, amid which 
it is a difficult task to discover any signs of general 
principles. 

The great majority of the early settlers were convicts 
under restraint, and the limits of the Colony were strictly 
defined by an imaginary ‘ring fence,’ known as the ‘line 
of settlement.’ The feudal dictum that all land belonged 
to the Crown was revived in the Antipodes, and the 
Governor was empowered to grant land, free, or subject 
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to quit-rents, in such amounts as he thought proper. This 
system continued until 1831, when its final collapse was 
brought about by the Colonial Reformers, the most 
prominent of whom was Gibbon Wakefield. 

Into the details of the ‘ Wakefield Scheme,’ and the 
various reservations with which it was adopted in the 
different Colonies, we cannot enter, but its two main pro- 
visions must be noted. These were, first, that Colonial 
lands should be sold, not given away; and secondly, that 
part of the revenue so demanded should be devoted to the 
encouragement ofimmigration. A minimum price wasfixed, 
with the idea of limiting the amount of land in the market 
at any one time, and with a view to bringing about ‘close 
settlement’ by preventing the dispersion of labourers. 

This scheme has been the object of much bitter criticism, 
yet it rendered good service in its day by introducing large 
quantities of capital and labour at a time when Australia 
stood in sore need of them. 

The introduction of the new system in 1831 had at first 
two curious and unforeseen results : it was the direct cause 
of the squatting movement, and of the land mania of 
1842-3. 

As to the first the reasons were simple—much of the 
available land within the line of settlement had been 
occupied, and the remainder could only be obtained by 
paying for it. Meanwhile, beyond an arbitrary line, there 
lay a boundless extent of good pasture. Naturally enough 
the bolder spirits broke across and established themselves 
on the great grazing grounds. 

Meanwhile the placing of a price upon the soil seemed 
to have enhanced its value in the eyes of the settlers. 
They now appeared to have thought that they could be- 
come rich by trafficking in land without making any use 
of it—the result was the crisis of 1842-3. Grazing licenses 
had been issued to the squatters; but from 700 stations 
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oflarge extent the Government revenue was only £60, and 
in 1841 it had fallen to £20. To remedy this state of 
affairs, Governor Gipps issued regulations requiring the 
squatters to purchase 320 acres of their holdings at £1 an 
acre. In order to check the gambling in land, the mini- 
mum price had been raised to 12s., and in 1842 the Crown 
Land Sales Act fixed it at £1. 

The Colonists, squatters and agriculturists alike, con- 
tended that this measure had aggravated the distress, and 
their views are clearly expressed in a report of the Legis- 
lative Council of 1844, when it was recommended that the 
minimum price should be reduced to a merely nominal 
sum, that all arrears of quit-rent beyond six years should 
be abolished, and that the Crown Land Sales Act should be 
repealed. The Colonists claimed that the land belonged to 
the people of the Colony’; they pointed out that profitable 
pursuits could be carried on upon land which was not 
worth £1 an acre, and they declared that the Gipps policy 
checked all enterprise. Gipps justly denied the claims of 
a handful of men to the soil of Australia, and successfully 
traversed their accusations. 

Unfortunately, he had issued his regulations without 
consulting the new Legislative Council, thus leaving himself 
open to attack from both squatters and democrats. 

The details of the ensuing agitation, which was much 
complicated by political issues, are foreign to the purpose 
of this paper. Suffice it to say that, notwithstanding the 
storm of opposition, Gipps held to his post, and it was not 
until the time of his successor that the pastoralists practi- 


1/,e.,to the few thousand settlers 


To take an example: the British 
then in existence. One notices a con- 


Government, when, in 7890, it handed 





stant recrudescence of this same selfish 
policy in Australasian history. And 
selfish it is, notwithstanding the high 
motives as to ‘foreign paupers,’ &c., 


put forward in the public press. 


over vast domains in Western Austra- 
lia to a scanty population, could not 
retain control of even a circumscribed 
area of Crown land for the benefit of 
future generations of Englishmen. 
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cally gained their end. Gipps’ policy was to retain the 
absolute ownership of the lands for the Crown, with the 
exception of such portions as formed the homesteads of 
the squatters. In return he would have granted them the 
privilege of grazing over the surrounding country until it 
was required for sale in the ordinary way, when they would 
have the same right of purchase as anyone else. 

The judgment of posterity, even of Colonial posterity, 
has been given in favour of Gipps, and cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of Mr. Jenks :—“ Never 
was foresight more completely justified..... Had the 
Colonists been allowed their way, the generation of 1840 
to 1850 would have acquired the whole land of the Colony 
at nominal prices, and the expanded population of the next 
decade would have found itself under a tyranny of land- 
owners which would probably have led to a revolution.” 

The next step in the history of land legislation was the 


appearance of Earl Grey’s Waste Lands Act, confirmed , 


by the notorious Orders in Council of 1847. The general 
policy underlying the details of this measure was, that any 
person might tender for land within a specified area, which 
comprised the greater part of the country, even though it 
was already held by another man under a license. This 
Statute caused great mischief, yet it was almost entirely 
brought about by the selfishness of the Colonists them- 
selves. From the frantic land rush which ensued on the 
promulgation of this scheme, may be dated the real hostility 
between agriculturists and pastoralists. 

This tendency increased in proportion as the gold ‘boom’ 
declined. The diggers now began to cast eyes upon the 
land, and a new era of speculation dawned. In many cases 
this led to an enormous extension in the size of holdings, 
and this, in return, resulted in a volte-face on the part of the 
general body of the Colonists. The unfortunate squatter 
became the object of universal attack. The cry of “ Free 
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Selection” arose, and in 1861 that principle was embodied 
in Robertson’s Land Acts. These Statutes have been 
characterized as the cause of “ more heart-burning, public 
immorality, and private chicanery and class antagonism 
than any measure passed in Australasia.” 

A new class now came into existence—the ‘“ Selectors,” 
for the most part not genuine farmers but “speculators, 
who made a living by buying land on Government terms, 
and selling it at an increased price to the pastoral les- 
sees,” 

All the pastoral leases were open to their attack, and 
consequently a regular war broke out between selector and 
squatter—a war conducted with but little scruple on either 
side, and by means of strange devices, known by equally 
strange names.” 

The Commission of 1883 thus reports on the effect of 
the Act of 1861 :— 

“That policy offered for sale to one class of occupants 
the same land which was simultaneously assigned under 
lease to another class. . . There was abundant space 
and to spare to satisfy all reasonable wants, . . . yet 
two separate forms of tenure were instituted by law, both 
authorising the occupation of the same ground. The men 
whose enterprise was telling daily in reclaiming a wilder- 
ness could not be expected to receive with favour a law 
which authorised any stranger to seize upon each spot as 
soon as it became of any value.” 

In New Zealand much solid settlement had been 
effected under the Wakefield scheme; but in 1870 Sir 


1The selector, by marking his area effect of the 1861 legislation was the 
round the water-supply of a run, could, conversion of squatters from tenants 
as it was termed, “ pick out its eyes,”? into landholders, the very opposite to 
and so force the squatters to come to the intentions of the originators of 
terms with him. these measures. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that, 2 « Peacocking,’ ‘ dummying,’ ‘spot- 
apart from its moral side, the chief ting,’ ‘ gridironing.’ 
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Julius Vogel introduced his railway policy.' This, largely 
owing to the conduct of the provincial governments, re. 
sulted in a land fever. Land near the railways brought 
enormous prices, and the usual collapse followed. As in 
Australia, so in New Zealand, this led to an agitation 
against the alienation of land, and eventually to the 
policy of perpetual leases. 

The one fact which can be deduced with absolute 
certainty from the chaos of land legislation, 1861-1899, is 
that the policy of free selection before survey, while inflict- 
ing no little injury on the squatters, had not resulted in 
any great increase of Jona fide settlement. The operation 
of these laws had, save in Queensland, gradually reduced 
the class of squatters proper to a condition in which they 
were no longer an object of envy to the mass of the 
Australasian people. It was at last recognised that much 


of the land was only fit for pastoral purposes, and accord- 
ingly leases for terms of years were granted ; but while the 


areas of the runs were cut down, the rights of pre-emption 
were restricted; the rents were greatly raised, and small 
graziers as far as possible favoured. 

The schemes at present in operation for the benefit of 
the ordinary man possessed of some little capital differ 
in detail according to local requirements. Broadly speak- 
ing, it may be said that the lands of each colony are divided 
into districts (according to their natural qualifications), 
and that the plan adopted is ‘conditional purchase,’ or 
lease ot strictly limited areas for agricultural purposes; 
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1 Sir Julius Vogel obtained a loan of 
410,000,000. This was to be ex- 
pended in fostering immigration, and in 
building railways. The immigrants, 
after assisting to make the line, were 
to be settled on blocks of land in the 
immediate vicinity. The scheme, far 


tated frequent borrowing. The pro- 
vincial Governments sold the land in the 
neighbourhood of the intended rail- 
ways, and applied the money to local 
purposes, and the land fell into the 
hands of speculators. This policy was 
persevered in until 1888. 


from proving self-supporting, necessi- 


sre: 
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while pastoral lands are, as hinted above, let on lease for 
terms of years. At the expiration of the term certain 
portions of the runs may, as a rule, be released. With the 
exception of New Zealand, the area of ‘runs’ is not re- 
stricted; but the tendency in all Australian legislation is 
to follow the example of the smaller island. 

Hostility has now shifted from the Crown lessees to the 
great freeholders. The policy underlying all the recent 
enactments has been to prevent the establishment of large 
estates, to encompass the subdivision of those already in 
existence, to confiscate the so-called ‘unearned incre- 
ment,’ and to render the land available for small 
proprietors. 

There are three courses by which this may be brought 
about—-undisguised confiscation, special taxation of land 
and incomes, and purchase by the State. 

In five of the Colonies land and income are specially! 
taxed, while in Victoria, New Zealand, and South 
Australia these taxes are undisguisedly levied with a view 
to ‘bursting up’ the great estates. 

The distinctively ‘ progressive’ nature of this taxation 
dates from 1890-91. The Ballance graduated Land and 
Income Tax is described ‘as a policy tax laid on to dis- 
courage the holding of large areas . . . It was meant to 
be a burden which the larger owners should feel.’ This 
system of progressive taxation, and the manner in which 
these burdens tend to increase, is well illustrated by the 
case of South Australia. The heavy death duties, pro- 
gressive, and ranging from Io per cent. to 20 per cent., also 
come under this heading. 


1 Extract from a speech of Mr. estates. I think that whether partially 
Reeves, when Minister of Labour: or almost entirely unimproved, they 
“The graduated tax is a finger of area social pest, an industrialobstacle, 
warning, held up to remind them that anda bar to progress.” 
the Colony does not want these large 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XII. 2D 
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In 1891 the Ballance Ministry’ adopted the plan of land 
purchase by Government, and succeeded in obtaining a 
compulsory Statute in the ‘Land for Settlements Act’ of 
1894, since amended by the measure passed in Igoo. Land 
so acquired is leased to tenants in perpetuity, with a right 
to resumption by the State. Statutes of the same nature, 
but with the compulsory clause omitted, have since been 
passed in all the other Colonies, with the exception of 
Tasmania.’ 


Closely connected with this question of land purchase 
are the measures which have been taken in connexion 
with the various schemes of Village Settlements. 

Hitherto the land systems which have been noticed 
have endeavoured to assist those who are in possession 
of some capital—the Village Settlement aims at placing 
the poorer classes upon the land. Certain areas have 
been set apart and plots marked out. The money needed 
by each individual has been advanced by Government, and 
in many cases the settlers have been further aided by 


employment on public works. 


1 BALLANCE LAND TAx. 

Ground values up to £500 escape, 
unless the owner possesses more than 
41,500. Owner of land, the unim- 
proved value of which is £2,500, pays 
tax on the whole. Ordinary land tax 
is td.inthe £1. Estates whose value 
is over £5,000 are, in addition, subject 
to the special tax, varying from } 
penny in the £1 on value between 
£5,000 and £10,000, to 2d. in the £1 
on values of £210,000 and upwards. 
Landholders absent from the Colony 
for more than one year, pay 20 per 
cent. additional. 

SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Land Tax. 
1884—4}d. in the £1. 
1894—}d. in the £1 on small estates ; 


Two different plans have 


Id. on estates over £5,000); 20 per 
cent. additional on absentees. 


Income Tax. 

1884—3d. in the £1 on incomes 
from personal exertion. 

6d. in the £1 on incomes from in- 
vestment. 

1894—4}d. in the £1 on incomes 
under £800 from personal exertion. 

6d. in the £1 on incomes over 
4800 from personal exertion. 

gd. in the £1 on incomes under 
4,800 from investment. 

Is. in the £1 on incomes under £800 
from investment. 

2 Queensland, 1894; Western Aus- 
tralia and Victoria, 1896 ; S. Australia, 
1897 ; New South Wales, 1901. 
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been adopted. In most of these experiments the scheme 
has been based on individualist lines; but attempts have 
been made to put communistic ideas into practice. 

Agricultural banks have also been established in New 
Zealand, and the movement has spread to Australia, the 
object of course being to assist in the creation of a class of 
small proprietors. 


In addition to the purely economic measures, there 
have been in recent years many changes which afford 
interesting material to the student of political science. 

Chief among these are the Federation of the Australian 
Colonies, the Referendum, the Payment of Members, and 
Female Suffrage. It is not too much to say that in the 
future, possibly the near future, all these questions will 
engage the attention of the British voter. 

It is not possible to discuss their merits in an article 
such as the present; and in any case a considerable time 
must elapse before their effect in Australasia becomes 
really noticeable. 

From the point of view of Imperial politics it cannot be 
said that the new Commonwealth is an entirely satisfactory 
creation. ‘There is a great danger that it may stimulate 
that anti-British feeling which, undoubtedly, exists in 
Australia. The determination to get rid of the very slight 
control exercised by the Privy Council shows the extreme 
jealousy with which the Mother Country is regarded. 

On the other hand, it is to be hoped that the wider out- 
look enjoyed by members of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will tend to correct the strictly provincial view of 
things hitherto taken by the average Australasian. There 
is also some danger that the new Central Government may 
be led into dangerous ways by the Socialist or Labour 
Party. 


The effect of the Referendum in a country where (I 
2D2 
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quote Mr. Reeves) the great majority of the representa- 
tives are poor men, and keenly susceptible to the wishes 
of the poorer classes outside, will scarcely be good. It 
subjects any Parliamentary measure to the hasty criticism 
of a most impatient people, and is likely to increase what a 
French observer has styled ‘l’activité effrayante’ of Colonial 
Legislation. 

Female Suffrage was carried through the energetic action 
of the Temperance party, which hoped by these means to 
bring about the total prohibition of intoxicating liquors. 

The full effects of this extension of the franchise cannot 
as yet be determined ; but from various ‘ meetings’ it is 
apparent that the tendency is in favour of the Socialistic 
programme. The women of the ‘lower classes’ are, of 
course, in the majority, and, if not keen politicians, at least 
vote in the supposed interest of their husbands. This has 
thrown additional power into the hands of the working- 
man, and in the case of the Roman Catholics is probably 
conducive to the spread of clerical influence in politics. 
Mr. Seddon claims that the female vote is given to good 
character rather than to ability or experience. His political 
opponents do not appear to agree with him. In the opinion 
of many observers, this measure, combined with the pay- 
ment of Members, has, on the whole, resulted in the election 
of an inferior class of representative. 


To estimate the effects of Protection on the British 
Colonies is no easy task, especially as the different circum- 
stances of each Colony must be taken into consideration. 

It is not easy to understand the principles on which 
the Canadian tariff is based. Canada’s main source of 
wealth consists in the production of raw material, and yet 
raw material is, as a rule, admitted free of duty, while 
manufactured goods are heavily taxed. Thus the Canadian 
agriculturists and foresters, who produce go per cent. of the 
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country’s exports, are mulcted in the interests of a handful 
of manufacturers. Canada’s chief exports are wooden 
articles, and it can hardly be argued that her development 
in this direction is due to Protection, since her French 
labour and vast timber-supply should place her in a posi- 
tion of natural superiority. 

That Protection has failed to keep up wages, and has, 
to some extent, increased the prices of manufactured goods, 
is to be inferred from the threatening attitude assumed by 
the unions at the present moment. There is reason to 
fear that the remedies adopted will consist of a further 
extension of the tariffs, and of the adoption of labour legisla- 
tion akin to that of Australasia. Whatever doubts exist 
in the case of the Commonwealth,' no impartial observer 
can hesitate to declare that the Dominion would gain by 
the adoption of Free Trade. 

It has been customary to take Victoria and New South 
Wales as representative communities; and though the 
great difference between the areas and natural resources, 
especially coal, of the two Colonies, rendered such a com 
parison somewhat unfair, yet there can be no doubt that 
the Protective policy of Victoria failed to effect the advan- 
tages claimed for it. Had it not been for her accumulated 
capital, and what may be called the consequent enlarge- 
ment of her boundaries, the evils of restriction must have 
made themselves severely felt. By means of her capital 
she was enabled to ‘annex’ the Riverina division of New 
South Wales, together with a great portion of Queensland. 
The trade statistics of the Riverina district figured in the 
Victorian returns, and thus obscured the real position of 
the little Colony. 

Wages, it is true, were high, as compared with a 
European standard ; but then they were at much the same 


‘The great difficulty in Australia is little employment for the greater part 
that the pastoral industry affords so of the year. 
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level in the neighbouring Free Trade Colony, where the 
prices of many articles were much lower. In spite of a 
high tariff, Victorian manufactures were, as a general rule, 
confined to objects of ordinary use; the output, according 
to many accounts, was not of very good quality; and 
nearly all her luxuries were imported. Her mining in- 
dustries were handicapped by the high prices of all 
machinery. Protection did little to keep up wages, and 
most certainly failed to prevent the growth of ‘sweating,”! 

But it is when the population returns are examined 
that the most striking evidence of the comparative failure 
of her policy is presented. At first sight, indeed (making 
allowance for the difference in area), Victoria does not seem 
to have been in a worse position than New South Wales; 
but on a closer examination it will be perceived that many 
of the wage-earners of the best working age have emi- 
grated—a fact which would seem to indicate that Protection 
does zo/ afford steady and remunerative employment. 

The fact that all Protective tariffs constantly tend to 
increase, and that protected ‘infant industries’ never attain 
maturity, is especially noticeable in the Colonies.’ 

The Inter-Colonial Tariffs, undoubtedly, caused much 
friction between the inhabitants of the different provinces ; 
and that this was the case is clearly shown by the Report 
of the Royal Commission in 1890. The opinion of the 
greater number of witnesses was in favour of Inter- 
Colonial Free Trade; yet it was the task of ten years to 
allay these petty provincial jealousies, and to admit of the 
accomplishment of Federation. 

In general it may be said that Colonial Protection has 
not inflicted any very serious evils upon the Colonies, 


1See Report of the Royal Com- Dec. 26th). 
mission, 1890; also a series of elabo- 2 Sir Charles Dilke, in “‘ Problems of 
rate articles in the Sydney Daily Greater Britain,’’ vol. ii. 
Telegraph of 1896 (Sept. 25th— 
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chiefly because of the wide extent and abundant resources 
of these new countries. The worst effects of a restrictive 
system cannot be experienced in lands inhabited by a 
comparatively scanty population, and in which the weces- 
sarics of life can be so easily obtained.' 

It is the Mother Country which has suffered from the 
tariffs set up by her children, and the prospects of the 
future seem no brighter. 

There can be little doubt but that the increased expenses 
consequent upon the establishment of a Federal Govern- 
ment in Australia, will be met by a further extension of the 
tariff; while the new preferential policy instituted by 
Canada has, to a great extent, proved a failure.’ 


1 The following figures illustrate the comparative progress of New South 
Wales and Victoria :— 

In 1866 (before Protection) Victoria Zed by 200,000 in population, £1,000,000 
in revenue, £8,000,000 external trade, 150,000 acres of cultivated land ; shipping 
of two Colonies equal; Victorian manufactures far ahead. 

1887-1888.—Victorian revenue, £1,000,000 less than New South Wales. 
Victorian external trade, six millions less than New South Wales. Victoria 
employed 45,773, New South Wales 45,783 in manufactures. 

1900~1901.— 


VICTORIA, NEw SoutH WALEs. 
Population, ‘ 1,200,914 1,366,408 
Revenue, . (actual) £7,460,855 (net) £9,970,677 
Trade, . «= «+ £355724,333 45557315587 
Cultivated Land, . + 3,924,898 acres. 2,888,305 (fallow excluded). 
Manufacturing Industries, 3,097 (only 1897em- 3,077 employing power* 
ploying ‘‘ power’’). 
Number of hands, . ’ 64,207 60,779. 
Shipping, F - 375 vessels, ton- 1,062 vessels, tonnage 
nage IOI,154. £46,517. 


Victoria is (1903) losing population at the rate of 16,000 per annum. 


*This preferential tariff came into cent. The Canadians claim that this 
force in July, 1897, and the preference __ preferential tariff had increased the 
was raised from 12} per cent. to 25 trade between the two countries. The 
per cent., and in July, 1900, to 33 per Free Traders declare that it has pro- 


* Small establishments excluded, z.e. less than four hands, and not employing 
power. 
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There are, it is to be hoped, but few English-speaking 
people who would not like to see a closer union between 
Great Britain and her Colonies; but it may well be doubted 


whether the scheme 


recently foreshadowed by Mr. 


Chamberlain is calculated to achieve that purpose. 
At the root of all plans of Imperial Federation lies the 
idea that Great Britain shall supply the Colonies with the 


duced no effect. Mr. Cox cites the 
following figures in proof of his conten- 
tion :— 

Proportion of imports from— 


UNITED GREAT 


STATES. BRITAIN. 
Per cent. Percent. 
1883-87, . : 45 41 
1888-92, . . 46 38 
1893-97, . - 49 32 
1898, ‘ ‘ 59 25 
1899, . + 59 25 
1900, i ‘ 59 26 
1g90I, : . 60 24 
Percentage of British goods free 
under tariff, 28 per cent. ; foreign goods; 
45 per cent. 
Average duty on goods— 


AMERICAN. BRITISH. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
1897, ; 14 21 
IgOI, i 12 18 


This would seem to sum up the case 
against the tariff, and prove that a pre- 
ferential tariff has no effect. It must, 
however, be pointed out that a preferen- 
tial tariff can only affect dutiable goods. 
Between 1893 and 1897 British dutiable 
goods decreased 36 per cent.; while 
dutiable goods from other countries in- 
creased 64 per cent., and from the 
United States of America 7 per cent. 

In 1901 British dutiable goods had 
increased 56 per cent., United States 
of America 75 per cent., other countries 
only 32 per cent. 

If we except certain classes of heavy 


goods, on which no tariff could have 
much effect because of the respective 
distances of Great Britain and the 
United States, we find that between 
1893 and 1897 British goods declined 
33 per cent., while those of the 
latter increased by 22 per cent. In 
period 1897-1901 increase for Britain 
was 59 per cent., for United States of 
America 49 per cent. In general, then, 
it may be said that the Canadian Pre- 
ferential Tariff has arrested the decline 
in the importation of certain classes of 
British goods. Astothe rise in Ameri- 
can imports, it is due to the fact that 
most of the American goods are of a 
class with which, tariff or no tariff, Great 
Britain could not compete, z.e., raw 
produce, half-manufactured iron, &c., 
&c., and to the fact that the demand in 
Canada for such imports has recently 
increased. 

The two disquieting points in con- 
nexion with this matter are (1) that the 
Laurier Government, before granting 
this preference, raised the duty on 
British cotton goods, which has largely 
tended to nullify the good effects of the 
measure ; (2) that the Canadian manu- 
facturers are grumbling against any 
preference being given without some 
return. Mr. Cox has shown that so 
far from granting a return, Great Britain 
is the more generous of the two. Im- 
ports into Canada, £8,921,000; duty, 
£1,634,000. Into United Kingdom 
from} Canada, £21,764,000; duty, 
£1020. 
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greater part of their manufactures, and shall utilize these 
new countries as a field for her raw materials. It is 
probable that this, the most natural course, would also 
be the one best adapted to the interests of the Empire. 
But, however desirable such a scheme may be, no one 
can afford to neglect the fact that the Colonial working- 
man is determined to restrict the development of Imperial 
trade and of his own country in the interests of local 
manufactures. __ 

In addition to this, the comparative failure of the 
Canadian experiment illustrates the difficulty of devising 
a satisfactory scheme of preference when well-organised 
private interests are opposed to it, and confirms the 
doctrine that no one can foresee the actual results of the 
most carefully-prepared tariff. 


According to a certain section of our publicists, one of 
the reforms necessary to the salvation of Great Britain is 
the nationalization of the English railways. This policy 
has always prevailed, and under the most encouraging 
circumstances, in Australasia, while its results are by no 
means what its advocates would lead us to expect. Of 
recent years Western Australia alone has made a profit of 
4 per cent.; while the other railways! show an average 
loss of 29°5 per cent. During the prevalence of bad times 
other evils come to light; for, at the very moment when 
the country, owing to a shrinkage of revenue, is likely to 
suffer heavily from further taxation, more taxes are of 
necessity imposed, in order to meet the interest on the 
loans. 

In Australasia the existence of State railways has, for 
reasons before stated, come about almost of necessity ; in 
England, and as things stand, the case is very different. 


‘The net revenue is deceptive, expenses have been defrayed from 
inasmuch as many of the ordinary loans. See the Economist. 
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The financial risk in connexion with the purchase from 
the railway companies would be enormous. These com- 
panies are infinitely more powerful than those which 
controlled the telegraphs; and bad as the Government 
bargain was in the case of the latter, it would probably 
be far worse in the matter of the railways. 

Professor Bastable' has pointed out that if the railway 
accounts were to be included in the Budget, the expenditure 
per annum would amount to £ 270,000,000, and the public 
debt to £1,880,000,000, while a sinking fund would neces- 
sitate increased taxation. 

Of course, the question of railway nationalization 
cannot be decided on financial grounds alone. Thus, in 
the Colonies, the necessity of opening up new countries, 
and the interests of the future, may predominate over the 
mere financial considerations of the present. But there 
are many grave dangers which cannot be overlooked. 
The State would have to control large bodies—in England 
vast numbers—of employés. The political influence of 
these men would be a danger, and it would be difficult for 
any Government to refuse their claim to higher wages. 
The control of all railways by the Federal Government 
will greatly increase the danger of this in Australia. In 
addition to this, the public would demand that any increase 
in the profits should be devoted to lowering the fares. 

All these difficulties have been, more or less, experi- 
enced in Australasia. The recent and most wanton strike 
in New South Wales is a case in point. It could scarcely 
have lasted so long, or inflicted so much damage, had com- 
peting private companies been in existence. In the Colony 
it dislocated all industry, and caused much loss and 
damage. Who could gauge the effects of such a strike in 
England, were all the lines of the home country under 


16 Public Finance,’’ 3rd ed., 1903. 
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Government control? Where, however, the Colonies have 
really erred in this matter, has been in the construction of 
‘political’ lines out of loan money, not revenue, and with 
little regard to the prospect of remunerative return. Nor 
is it with regard to their railways alone that the Australasian 
Colonies furnish us with examples of extravagance. 


That irrigation will ultimately prove most beneficial to 
Australia is a proposition that few will care to controvert ; 
but the manner in which the work has been carried out 
leaves much to be desired. At Geelong and Bendigo the 
new panacea seems to have been adopted in great haste. 
The pressure exercised by the ‘local Member’ and by 
deputations of drought-threatened farmers resulted in the 
handing over of large sums to the local Trusts. These 
latter “expended the loan money as expeditiously as 
possible, and without regard to the requirements of the 
districts or the supervision of the undertakings.” 

Up to 1896 the expenditure had amounted to £ 4,695,000, 
the annual revenue being 1} per cent. Now, the money 
for these undertakings had been borrowed at 4 per cent. ; 
consequently the annual loss to the Revenue would amount 
to £120,000, 


The land speculation of 1887-1892 is another case in 
point. Great sums had been borrowed from England ; this 
money could not be immediately employed, and so it was 
deposited in the associated banks. In their desire to make 
a profit these banks issued this money in loans to their 
customers, taking land as a security. The direct con- 
sequence of this was the land boom of 1893, the disastrous 
results of which are too well known to call for any special 
comment. 

Again, in the policy pursued with regard to the un- 
employed, we find the same reckless expenditure. In 1886 
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%250,000 was spent on relief works in New South Wales, 
During 1895-6, £201,000 was disbursed for the same 
purpose; for the expenditure of only £85,000 was there 
any other justification, and this in a population of one 
and a-quarter millions. The official declarations show 
that there were only 1500 genuinely unemployed in Sydney. 


In twelve years the Sydney Bureau had spent upwards 
of £70,000 in forwarding labourers to places where they 
might obtain employment; and in August, 1901, £54,200 
was still owing to Government. Out of 16,000 offers of 
work made to the unemployed of Sydney in 1900, only 
8000 were accepted. 

Professor Wallace, whose experience of the Colonies is 
well known, remarks with regard to New Zealand, “In the 
case of much of the money borrowed the first object of the 
Government is to find employment for labour, and the 
improvement of the resources of the country is only a 
secondary consideration.” 

Closely connected with the question of State expenditure 
is the problem of Old Age Pensions. 

It is most certainly to be desired that all who have con- 
tributed towards the wealth of the State should be secured 
from want in their declining years ; but the financial diffi- 


1 Walker, “ Australian Democracy.’”’ _ to be returned at Government expense, 
? An extract from an official docue without doing any workat all. Others 





ment, quoted by Mr. Reeves, will give 
a fair idea of the attitude of the un- 
employed of New South Wales. 
This report points out that men could 
earn from 6s. to 8s. a day, and shows 
that some engaged in this work, while 
supporting themselves, had handed 
over £4 per month to their wives, and 
at the end of their term of employment 
had saved £12 in addition. It goes 
on to say—‘*Some of the men had 


go to work late, and knock off early. 
The rates have been stigmatised as 
absurdly high, and much greater than 
any private landholder would think of 
paying. . . Great numbers of men 
refuse the work because it is away from 
Sydney ; and nearly half of those who 
go abandon the work before comple- 
tion.” Yet the champions of labour 
accuse the Government of ‘ sweating’! 
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culties are great, and our home legislators may well hesitate 
in face of the results obtained by the Colonial experiments. 
The figures for New Zealand show a steady increase in 


the cost of the scheme :— 
AMOUNT PAID 


YEAR. IN PENSIONS. 
am § « & « & ee 
1g0!, é ‘ . . . 197,292 
1902, . 4 : ; ‘ 207,468! 


The Pensions Bill of New South Wales may be charac- 
terised as an act of conspicuous recklessness from the 
financial point of view. The Government estimate during 
the debates was £300,000; the amount set aside in the 
budget of 1901 was £357,000; the actual payments in the 
following financial year amounted to £436,202; while the 
cost of working was £16,471. 

In Victoria, Sir George Turner placed the cost of his 
six months’ experimental scheme at £75,000o—the actual 
cost amounted to £131,000. It was calculated that at this 
rate the Colony would be mulcted of some £600,000 per 
annum. Consequently, a new scheme was introduced, the 
estimated expenditure being £250,000; the actual pay- 
ments for the year ending June, 1902, amounted to 
£283,000. In addition to this, it should be observed that 
the Victorian expenditure on reformatories, asylums, &c., 
was £316,000,” excluszve of local poor rates ! 

In none of the Colonies has there been any appreciable 
reduction of the usual charitable aid, while a considerable 
number of frauds have been perpetrated in connexion 
with the new departure. The comments of the Sydney 
Bulletin on the restrictions imposed with a view to prevent 
fraud are characteristic of the ‘advanced’ party, and, did 
space permit, are worthy of quotation. 


1 To which must be added cost of 2 Figures taken from Mr. Reeves’ 
administration, £2,593. work, ‘* State Experiments.” 
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The figures of the public debt furnish one with food 
for thought: £195,381,334 for the Commonwealth, and 
£48,557,751 for New Zealand. Dividing these sums by 
the population returns, the national indebtedness per head 
amounts to about £59 in the case of the former, and 
£63 17s. 8d. in that of the latter. This in countries where 
the birth-rate is rapidly declining, and where immigration 
is discouraged, does not promise well for the future.’ 

It is undoubtedly true that these Colonial debts are in 
the nature of ‘national capital’; the money so borrowed 
has not been wasted in armaments, or upon display; but 
the tendency to unproductive expenditure, apparently for 
the purpose of giving employment, has been very marked. 
Many of these loans have exceeded the dictates of ordinary 
prudence, and the interest is a heavy burden. It must also 
be borne in mind that some to per cent. of the revenue of 
Australasia is derived from the sale of Crown lands, which, 
of course, form a continually diminishing asset. 


In some cases State interference has been justified by 
its results. The system of State Life Insurance has 
proved very successful; while in countries of such mag- 
nificent distances, it may be doubted whether private 
enterprise could have achieved as much as the State in the 
furtherance of agricultural export. 


To the attempt made to control the manufacturing 
industries the same praise cannot be awarded. The most 


striking of these schemes is the New Zealand Arbitration 
Act. 


Passing over the obvious danger of submitting the 
industries of an entire country to the arbitrary decision of 
three men, it may be said, with Mr. MacGregor, that the 


1 Expenditure in N.S. Wales has public debt increased by £17,000,000 
risen from £8 to £12 per head, and in three years. 
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success of such an Act must depend on the spirit in which 
it is worked. 

And the spirit in which the social faddists and trade 
unions have approached the Act could not be worse. 

They have consistently endeavoured to use it as a screen 
for their own purposes, and in nearly every case have 
pushed their demands past the Conciliation Boards, and 
up to the new Court of Appeal. An appearance before the 
Court, if successful, will cost the union nothing; and if 
unsuccessful, will involve none of the dire penalties con- 
sequent upon a prolonged strike. As a general rule, says 
Mr. MacGregor, the great body of the men know nothing 
about the dispute until they see it in the papers. 

Again, the number of these ‘disputes’ has been 
alarmingly great, and the constant dragging of employers 
into Court, in order to snatch some advantage for the 
unionists, cannot be for the ultimate good of trade. 
However impartial the judges may be, there must exist an 
unconscious temptation to decide the matter by the easy 
process of granting some of the men’s demands—it is 
easier to sympathise with the poor than with the rich. 

It cannot be too sufficiently emphasized that the means 
for enforcing the awards of the Court are entirely insuffi- 
cient. When the Socialist is in a pleasant mood, he 
facetiously compares the Capitalist to a wingless bird. 
This, in a certain sense, is true; and a manufacturer, 
rather than throw away the money sunk in his business, 
will bear with much injustice, and will in all probability 
keep his factories open as long as he can earn a living. 
An employer’s property then is in existence, and can be 
taxed ; but how is the Court to punish a union which may 
not be even solvent? Even supposing that a large number 
of small fines can be levied from the ‘hands,’ can workmen 
be forced to do real and valuable work? It has been said, 
with justice, that any union can make men idle; but that 
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a union which can force them to work has not yet been 
found. 

The boast that no one can starve an Arbitration Court 
into surrender only means that such a body can prolong 
a dispute far beyond its natural limits.’ 

Two effects of the various decisions already given have 
been noted. 

As to the first, that ‘preference shall be given to 
unionists,’ it is impossible to describe the extent to which 
this hampers the independent worker. 

The luminous judicial pronouncement of which this 
principle formed part, if quoted on the other side, would 
have been denounced as quibbling hypocrisy.’ 

The fact that wages may be fixed after inspection 
of an employer’s books, and that a decision given in one 
case binds all other cases in the same trade, may have 
strange effects, especially if, as seems to be the case in 
modern times, profits are in the nature of a rent for special 
ability. 

Mr. Reeves candidly points out that the success of this 
Act means the extension of State control to the manage- 
ment of all industries. It is claimed for the Act that it 
has been successful, inasmuch as no great strikes have 
occurred since its adoption; and many English Radicals 
clamour that a like measure should be enforced in the 
home country. The cessation of strikes is undoubtedly 


1Mr. MacGregor, in his valuable 
article, ‘‘ Compulsory Arbitration at 
Work,” National Review, Oct., 
1899, cites several examples of un- 
doubted tyranny, and clearly shows the 
manner in which the Amendment 
Acts have delivered the employer into 
the hands of his enemies. 

2 Extract from Mr. Justice Williams’ 
judgment :—‘‘Nor did it [the Act] 


contemplate that a decision, giving 
preference to unionists, should affect 
any legal right of non-unionist work- 
men. The non-unionist had no legal 
right to demand employment. He 
could sell his labour on what terms he 
chose, provided he could find an em- 
ployer able and willing to accept his 
terms.’” 
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a matter for congratulation; but it must be pointed out 
(1) that hitherto the Act has been most fortunate in its 
administrators ; (2) that it only applies to a very small 
industrial system ; (3) that it has had no experience of foul 
weather; its decisions have usually been in favour of 
the workmen, and given on a rising market, when em- 
ployers could afford an increase of wages. The real test of 
the Act will come with hard times, and the growls which 
have greeted certain adverse decisions do not presage well 
for the future.’ 

In the opinion of most observers, the success of the 
wages boards of Victoria has been very doubtful, and the 
frequent attempts made to induce the Government to alter 
the decisions of these tribunals have been productive of 
much irritation. 


It is too soon to judge of the effects of the various 
regulations, such as the Early Closing Acts, which affect all 


the minor industries; but it seems likely that in the long 
run they must tend to sap the self-reliance of the people, 
while there can be no doubt of the hostility with which 


capital is regarded. As Mons. Siegfried? remarks, New 


Zealand is gaining the reputation of being opposed to the 


1The Report of Mr. Justice Back- 
house, who was sent to investigate the 
working of this Act, is worthy of quota- 
tion. He considers that up to the 
present the Act has worked fairly well, 
only one industry having been seriously 
hampered by the decisions. He then 
goes on to say:—‘*Since it [the Act] 
came into operation in New Zealand 
everything has been in favour of an 
increase in the emolument, and of an 
amelioration in the condition of Jabour. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
wages would have risen had there been 
no Act. Since the Act has been in 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. 


force New Zealand has been advancing 
on an ever-increasing wave of pros- 
perity, which,’’ he continues, ‘is due 
to a favourable market for its exports. 
These exports consist of commodities 
which have been in no way directly 
affected by the Act.” 

See letter from Melbourne, published 
in the Zconomist for 1901. In the April 
Review of Reviews for Australasia 
it is pointed out that the scheme of 
wages boards is (1903) ‘* hopelessly 
discredited ; this legislation has seriously 
injured the working classes.” 

2 *¢La Nouvelle Zélande.” 
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influx of foreign capital, while in 1901 Australian capital 
began to seek employment in England.' 

The dislike in which the wealthy classes are held has 
found active expression in the land laws. 

Australasian statistics certainly show that much of the 
land is held in the form of large estates ; and this, when the 
manner in which some of these properties have been 
acquired is borne in mind, enables one to comprehend the 
feeling which aims at the regulation of the land system. 

The abolition of speculation in land is certainly desir- 
able; but much of the recent legislation would seem to 
endanger the development of these industries upon which 
really depends the prosperity of these great countries. In 
the first place, the constant alteration of the law has intro- 
duced an element of uncertainty into all titles, and an 
insecure tenure has always proved harmful to the agricul- 
tural interest. The real danger, however, of the most 
recent legislation lies in its tendency to hamper all private 
enterprise, in what is assumed to be the interest of the 
public weal. Thus, in New Zealand, no one holding more 
than 2000 acres is allowed to obtain any Crown land; 
while individuals and companies alike are confined to 
the occupation of one run, and the area of that run is 
strictly limited.? This system will certainly hamper the 
more enterprising Colonist, while the limitation of the runs 
is fraught with danger to the most important industry 
of the country. 

As to the retrospective legislation which aims at break- 
ing up the large estates, it should be remembered in the 
owners’ favour that even if many of them, or of their 
ancestors, acquired the land during the ‘ speculative period,’ 


1 Letter from Melbourne, 1901. country where he could obtain as much 
*Mons. P. Leroy-Beaulieu cites the land as was necessary.—‘‘ Les Nouvelles 
case of a squatter whom he met en  Sociétés Anglo-Saxonnes.” 
voyage to South Africa, in search of a 
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yet they were but exercising their legal rights. The 
purchase-money, in many cases, was devoted to the 
development of the country, and a great proportion of 
Australasian prosperity has been derived from pastoral 
pursuits, while in this direction at least the present owners 


are making thoroughly good use of their land. 

The land question is of burning importance in these 
countries, in view of the admitted tendency of the people to 
crowd into the large towns. This growth of a large urban 
population is of course a phenomenon of world-wide 
extent, but is more remarkable in Australasia than in 
either Europe or America. It is certainly not a healthy 
sign in a new country; but the following figures are more 
eloquent than words. (The numerals which follow the 
names of the chief towns indicate the proportion borne 
by the population of these cities to that of the entire 
Colony.) 

Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. 
1871, sega 28°27 12°51 23°03 29°68 
1881, + 29°93 32°81 14°57 37°11 19°60 

1891, . 33°86 43°05 23°79 = 41°59 16°97 

1900, - 33°40 41°10 24°00 44°30 20°40 

It is worthy of note that London contains but 19 per cent., 
Paris but 6 per cent., and Berlin but 53 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the population of England, France, and Prussia. 

When the population of the smaller towns is taken into 
account, the magnitude of the evil is clearly perceived. In 
Victoria, where this movement is most strongly felt, more 
than five-ninths of the people are town-dwellers, while in 
New Zealand upwards of one-fourth of the entire population 
is concentrated in five towns. 

It is impossible to enter into a detailed account of the 
various causes which have contributed to this extraordinary 
condition of affairs ; but it is hard to believe that the foster- 


ing of artificial industries by means of Protection, and the 
2E2 
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lavish provision made for the unemployed, together with 
the high rate of wages, have not contributed to lure the 
people into the towns.’ According to the latest accounts in 
the English press, this immigration is still in progress, 

Of the Village Settlement schemes, to which reference 
has already been made, it may be at once said that those 
which were based on the co-operative system have proved 
an absolute failure. The settlers quarrelled with their 
headmen or trustees, with the authorities, with each other. 
They attempted, in some instances, to introduce the eight 
hours’ day into agriculture ; and the evidence given before 
the Commission of Inquiry reads like the libretto of a 
comic opera. 

The history of the Murray Settlements may be taken as 
typical. Thirteen groups were formed, of which eleven 
were placed on the Murray River. They obtained a grant 
of some 64,000 acres; all necessaries were supplied, includ- 


ing a loan of £50 per head, which loan was subsequently 
advanced to £100, and the term of payment extended from 


three to five years. The results were not encouraging. 
The settlements had been founded in 1893. Two years 
later only eleven remained. The settlers numbered 1679, 
of which 381 were men. By 1899 three more villages had 
failed, while the population of those still in existence had 
fallen to 775. Only 182 men remained. The year 1900 
witnessed the collapse of yet another settlement, and the 
reduction of the population to 685 souls. The attempt at 
co-operation was now abandoned, and the lands were 
divided for private occupation. The loans to the seven 


but it should be borne in mind that, 
while the rate of increase of the Aus- 


1 Mr. Reeves quotes the following 
figures to prove that the socialistic 


movement has not affected the urban 
question :—Increase in population of the 
six Australian capitals for decade 1881- 


1891, 473,514; 1891-1901, 188,775 ; 


tralian population had been 38 in the 
former period, it was much slower in 
the latter (6°5 for the years 1891-4). 
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surviving settlements amounted to £94,549, of which only 
£13,000 has been repaid. 

The details of the similar schemes, put into practice in 
Queensland and New South Wales, cannot be set forth 
here; but it may be said that they exhibit in every feature 
the worst characteristics of Government mismanagement. 
On the whole, however, those villages which were conducted 
on individualistic lines have proved fairly successful. 

In Victoria, indeed, two-thirds of the land chosen by 
Government was found to be absolutely useless, and, out of 
£67,245 advanced, only £6658 has been repaid; but in 
1901 some 9183 souls were settled on the land. 

In New Zealand, £3340, out of £15,000 lent, had been 
repaid, and the Government had received some £44,000 in 
rent. The names of 2011 persons were on the roll; of 
these, however, only 1000 were ‘original settlers,’ while 
one-third were non-resident. 


Generally speaking, it may be said that this is an infi- 
nitely better way of spending money than on useless relief 
works. 


The system of State loans for agricultural purposes, 
inaugurated by the New Zealand Government, has been 
subjected to severe criticism by Mons. Leroy-Beaulieu, who 
has observed the working of a similar system in France. 
He points out that the weak point of the French system 
has always been its connexion with Government, and shows 
that in Australasia the danger of ‘political pressure’ is 
much greater, since there the State is directly concerned. 
In commenting upon the various attempts made to transform 
the Australian workingman into a landholder after the 
French model, he remarks that he has heard much of the 
‘magic of property,’ but little of the extraordinary patience 
and self-denying thrift of the French peasant, which have 
made him what he is, and hints that these qualities are 


distinctly lacking in the average Australasian. 
* 
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In this opinion he has the support of most observers, 
including no less an authority than Professor Wallace, who 
declares that the spirit of dependence is a canker-worm, 
which gnaws at the vitals of more than one class in the 
Colonies.' It has never been suggested that the Colonist 
could not obtain a farm at a fair rent from private owners ; 
but it is presumed that such a course would be scouted 
by your independent Australian. 

The following figures would seem to suggest that, in 
spite of his outcry against the great estates, the average 
Colonist has no very real desire to quit the towns:— 


Total Population Population engaged 
Year. Australasia in Agriculture, Percentage. 
(in round numbers). Pasture, Mining. 
1881, . 2,742,000 416,139 I 
1891, ‘ 3,900,000 451,065 10 


The hatred displayed towards the ‘big man’ is shown 
by the system of direct taxation: “le grand propriétaire,” 
says Mons. Siegfried, “est l’ennemi.” Not only are these 
men exposed to heavy indirect taxation by means of 
Protection, they are also subjected to the heavy progressive 
imposts noted some few pages back. 

One cannot help feeling, indeed, that the heaviest share 
of taxation should be borne by those for whom the struggle 
of life is easiest. Yet the danger of this in a fiercely 
democratic country is very great. The people in power 
have the handling of other men’s money, and this without 
any responsibility. In the long run it must tend to 
diminish the accumulation of capital. In New Zealand 
out of 90,000 landed proprietors, only 12,000 pay the land 


1«¢ The Rural Economy and Agricul- work or to save. It is better, surely, to 
ture of Australia and New Zealand.’’ earn £5,000 and pay £500 in taxation 


2 A man will doubtless bear a great than toearn £500 and pay £50. 
deal of taxation before he ceases to 
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tax ; while in New South Wales the proportion is 60,000 
in a population of 1,200,000. 

Nor is the burden likely to be lightened. “TI find it 
everywhere avowed in New Zealand that the present taxes 
are only a beginning,” says Mr. Lloyd;! and again he 
remarks, “‘ One of the most effective features of these taxes 
is that they can be so easily made heavy by a few words of 
legislation.” To quote once more from this enthusiastic 
evangelist of Socialism: ‘‘ Seddon is never at a loss as to 
revenue for his schemes. He keeps constantly in the 
cheerful view of his people the availability of higher taxa- 
tion of the larger estates and larger incomes.” Many 
instances might be adduced of the truculent attitude 
assumed by Labour at the Antipodes. The determination 
of the workingman, that everything is to be sacrificed to his 
more immediate needs, is clear and unmistakable. 

At present the Trades Unions suggest most of the legis- 
lation: if they federate, as seems possible, they will dictate 
it; and what that tyranny will be, let those declare who 
know their past history in Australia.’ 

Mons. Siegfried has once again stated the situation in 
a single sentence when he says, in speaking of the political 
parties, “ Les conservateurs représentent la classe qui 
posséde, les libéraux la classe qui ne posséde pas et 
voudrait posséder.” 

The following extracts from its programme show the 
more immediate goal aimed at by the Labour Party in 
Victoria. It is typical of the general position in Australia. 
One adult one vote; exclusion of undesirable races; 
gradual nationalization of the means of production, etc.; 
eight hours and a minimum wage; all education to be free; 


1“ Newest England,” by H. instances. This pamphlet was pub- 
Demarest Lloyd. lished in the Australian Pastoralists’ 
**‘The Labour Question in Aus- Review for 1892. 
tralia,” by Mr. Mitchell, gives many 
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progressive tax on land values, town and country ; a cumu.- 
lative tax on all incomes over £ 200 per annum.! 

The cry against militarism, which is so often raised in 
Australia, does not come well from a Colony whose defences 
are in such a neglected condition, and whose contribution 
to Home and Imperial defence, as compared with that of the 
Mother Country, is represented by the following figures :— 

Army and Navy per head of population? :— 


ee, ct 
United Kingdom, . : Ig 22 
Australasia, ; ‘ ; o 2 84 


In spite of the splendid service rendered by their con- 
tingents in South Africa, neither Australia nor New 
Zealand is alive to the necessities of Imperial defence, and 
but few of the Colonists recognise the advantages which 
they derive from the British Navy. Many ofthem grumble 
at “ payment without representation,” and the anti-British 
feeling is steadily fanned by such papers as the Sydney 
Bulletin. 


If the Australasians are somewhat oblivious of the needs 
of Imperial defence, their attitude is one of absolute 
hostility as to another question of Imperial interest, that 
of Emigration. 

It may be said at once that their opposition to the 
Chinese invasion has abundant justification. The Mongo- 
lian would speedily swamp the Caucasian. Yet it must 
also be noted that it is rather on account of their virtues, if 
thrift and industry be deemed such, that the Chinese are 
excluded.* If, however, the indenture system were to be 


1 Victorian labourers - are now 2 The figures for Canada are lower, 


clamouring for a six hours’ working 
day, and a land tax which shall 
secure the whole of the unearned in- 
crement.—Australasian Review of 
Reviews, 1903. 


Viz... 23; 

3 Sir Henry Parkes, in his famous 
‘Not for the guns of Her Majesty’s 
Fleet’ speech, honestly acknowledges 
this. 
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introduced, their labour might well be employed in the 
construction of irrigation works, which will otherwise 
burden the Colonies with a heavy debt. 

The attitude of the ruling party towards the Japanese, 
whether justified or not, is likely to involve the Empire in 
serious difficulties, while the expulsion of Kanaka labour 
is an actof sheer short-sighted selfishness on the part 
of the Australian workers, 

Capital to the extent of six millions has been sunk in 
the sugar plantations, and the industry, hampered as it has 
been by the endeavours of the legislators to reserve much 
of the work for the whites, is one of the most flourishing in 
Australia—is, in fact, the main standby of Queensland, 
Kanaka labour is cheap and regular, white labour dear and 
scarce. The work is of the severest description, and is 
frequently done with the thermometer at 120°. 

Dr. Skertchley, the State Geologist for Queensland, 
declares the statement that white men will labour in the 
sugar fields to be “a political cry and not a proved fact.” 
The authorities introduced the thin edge of the wedge by 
establishing a system of central mills, in which all work 
was reserved for whites. 

The Griffith Law of 1885 forbade the introduction of 
Kanaka labourers, with the result, admitted even by its 
enthusiastic supporters, that the industry, hitherto rapidly 
increasing, made no progress for seven years. In 1892 
this Statute was repealed ; but by the new Federal Bill 
no Kanaka is to be employed after the year 1904. 

The reports for last year state that the industry is lan- 
guishing for want of hands, and the Federal Government, 
bearing in mind the results of the Griffith Law, are attempt- 
ing to revive the production of sugar by means of bounties 
anda high tariff. The duty on foreign sugar is to be £6 per 
ton. Those who believe in the present possibility of Im- 
perial Federation for commercial purposes should note this 
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fact, and ask themselves whether black-grown sugar from 
the West Indies, or calico goods from the East Indies, are 
likely to be admitted to Australia. 

The refusal made this year to continue the mail contract, 
because the Imperial authorities employed Lascar seamen, 
shows the length to which our Colonial cousins are prepared 
to go." 

But the Australasians have also determined to check 
the influx of white men, and not only of continental Euro- 
peans in general, but of Englishmen as well. The original 
draft of the Bill laid before the Federal Parliament was 
so severe that the clause relating to ‘ contract’ would have 
prevented a clergyman from accepting the cure of any 
particular parish. The ‘European language’ test may be 
twisted so as to exclude almost any Englishman. Sir E. 
Barton’s guarantee to the effect that ‘such language shall 
not be arbitrarily chosen’ would be waste paper in the 
face of Australian ‘ public’ opinion. 

Sir Charles Dilke, who cannot be accused of dislike for 
anything appertaining to democracy or the Colonies, re- 
marks that “ Colonial Governments are never backward in 
illegally preventing the landing of persons who are dis- 
tasteful to the community.” The recent case of the ‘six 
hatters’ shows that our Colonies will not hesitate to exclude 
Englishmen on the very flimsiest grounds. This feeling 
is the more inexcusable when it is recognised that the 
proportion of population toland is about five to the square 
mile of fertzle sovl, and that nearly half, and in some 
provinces more than half, of the people live in towns. 

In addition to this, and for the last thirty years, the 


1I maystate that I have no sympathy 
with the cry that all men are equal. I 
consider that negroes, and most of the 
coloured races, are, generally speaking, 
more fitted to be slaves than free men ; 


and so far I am probably in agreement 
with Australian opinion ; but I cannot 
see why black labour should not be 
made use of in climates which are 
unhealthy for Europeans. 


rue 
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birth-rate in Australia and New Zealand' has been steadily 
declining. The growth of Australasia has hitherto been the 
fairy-tale of nineteenth-century colonization ; it remains to 
be seen what effect will be produced by its latest policy. 
The great strength of North America was not gained in 
this manner. 

Meanwhile every year brings nearer the contest for the 
supremacy of the Pacific. The struggle will be one 
between the United States and Australasia; it is more 
than doubtful whether the few people of the latter, accus- 
tomed to constant aid and restriction, can face their 
numerous and self-reliant cousins from the Western 
Continent. 

JOHN WARDELL. 


‘In itself, and provided the decline 
is more marked in the lowest than in 
the more efficient ranks of society, this 
is in itself no bad thing. The danger 
of course is that it is the improvident 
who will tend to increase, while the 
more cultured and thoughtful and 
generally efficient families may die out. 


The danger of the ‘people of the 
abyss’ filling the gaps caused by the 
prudence of the more thoughtful, is 
more pressing in Europe than in 
Australasia. The decline of the birth- 
rate in the latter country is only cited 
to emphasize the ‘dog in the manger’ 


policy. 
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NOTES ON MEDL#VAL LATIN AUTHORS. 


paws the preparation of a work on the Hzsfory of 

Classical Scholarship from the sixth century B.C. to 
the end of the Middle Ages, I have naturally had occasion 
to study a considerable number of medizval writers. It 
occurs to me that, in the case of a few of those writers, 
some of the points raised in the following notes may 
possibly be new to scholars; while others, on which I feel 
less certain, may be further elucidated with the aid of the 
scholarly readers of HERMATHENA. 


JOANNES SCOTUS (77. 845 A.D.). 


The early study of Greek in Ireland is a topic which 
has often been treated with different degrees of thorough- 
ness, both at home and abroad. Among the writers on 
the Continent who have incidentally touched upon it 
are Friedrich Cramer, Ozanam, Hauréau, Zimmer, and 
Traube; and, in the home of HERMATHENA, it is a theme 
which is specially familiar, owing to the writings of a 
distinguished representative of Trinity College, Dublin. 
I need hardly add that I refer to the late Professor G. T. 
Stokes, and in particular to the eleventh lecture in his work 
on Jreland and the Celtic Church (1886), as well as to his 
interesting contributions to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy for February, 1892. His general conclusion 
seems to be that a knowledge of Greek passed from Gaul 
to Ireland in the fifth century of our era, during the age of 
St Patrick. In the two following centuries the love of 
travel, which the author of the Zz/e of S¢ Gallus describes 
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as having almost become a second nature with the ‘ Scots,”! 
led to the light of learning which had lingered in the 
remotest island of the West, being transmitted anew to the 
lands of the South, where it happily found a home in 
monasteries of Irish origin, such as Bobbio (613), and 
St Gallen (614). 

While this general conclusion is sufficiently clear, there 
are many points of detail as to the early teaching of 
Greek in Ireland and in the Irish monasteries abroad 
which are still left in obscurity. But we know that the 
Greek text-book in use at St Gallen at the end of the 
ninth century was the Grammar of Dositheus; and it 
appears to be not improbable that this Grammar found 
its way from Gaul to Ireland, and from Ireland to the 
Irish monastery above the Lake of Constance; but, 
beyond its mention in connexion with St Gallen, there 
is no definite evidence on this point.? Early in the 
same century, the Book of Armagh (c. 807) has the Lord’s 
Prayer written in Latin words but in Greek characters ; 
and a few years later, we have the birth of the best 
Greek scholar of his age, the Irishman commonly known 
as ‘ John the Scot.’ The only names by which he was 
familiar to his contemporaries (as has been pointed out 
by Christlieb and Traube) were Foannes Scotus, Scottus, 
or Scotigena. In his own translation of ‘Dionysius the 
Areopagite’ he calls himself ‘oannes JLerugena. In 
later MSS Jerugena was changed into Lrugena and 
Eriugena, Later still we find Lyrzgena, while the full 
designation Joannes Scotus Erigena does not occur 
earlier than the sixteenth century. Thus the name 


1 Vita S. Galli, ii. 47 (Pertz, Mon. the Stammerer, who died at St Gallen 


ii, p. 30), ‘*Scotorum, quibus con- ing1z. He is also represented by a 
suetudo peregrinandi iam penne in  tenth-century MS at St Gallen and by 
naturam conversa est.’’ an entry in an ancient catalogue of the 


? Dositheus is mentioned by Notker Mss at Bobbio. 
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Erigena, though pleasantly suggestive of Erin, is best 
discarded by scholars; it may, however, be sometimes 
convenient to retain it for popular purposes as a means 
of readily distinguishing between Joannes Scotus and 
his almost namesake, Joannes Duns Scotus, of four 
centuries later. 

I am not aware of any evidence connecting ‘John 
the Scot’ with any definite place in Ireland. But he is 
clearly regarded as an Irishman by his contemporaries, 
Eric of Auxerre (d. c. 877), and the papal librarian 
Anastasius. Eric addresses to Charles the Bald a letter in 
which (with ‘John the Scot’ mainly in view) he hyper- 
bolically describes nearly all Ireland, with the band of her 
philosophers, as disdaining the perils of the sea, and 
embracing a voluntary exile in answer to the summons of 
one who was a Solomon in wisdom.' Anastasius, who had 
learnt his Greek at Constantinople, wonders how “ this 
barbarian, living on the confines of the world, who might 
have been deemed to be as ignorant of Greek as he was 
remote from civilization, could have proved capable of 
comprehending such mysteries (as those of ‘ Dionysius’), 
and translating them into another tongue.’” 

There is good reason for believing that the text which 
he translated was found in Frankland, and not brought from 
Ireland, and the same is true of his Latin translation of the 
comments of Maximus on Gregory Nazianzen. Ireland 
had armed him with the knowledge of Greek ; and Frank- 
land gave him the opportunity of turning his knowledge to 
practical purpose. To his great and in many ways highly 
original work De Devistone Naturae, he gives a Greek title 
Tepi picewe pepiopov. I here desire to draw attention to a 
passage in another important work, where he describes 
the course of his argument as passing through the four 


1 Migne, cxxiv 1133. 2 Tbid., cxxii 93. 
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stages of “division, definition, demonstration, and analysis,” 
adding the Greek name of each—(péDodoce) diarpertkh, dptatixh, 
amodextixy, and avadurixy.' It occurred to me to endeavour 
to ascertain the source from which these terms were derived. 
The writer was certainly familiar with part at least of 
Plato’s Zimaeus; and his Latin quotation of a passage in 
that dialogue’ is entirely independent of the current trans- 
lation by Chalcidius. But neither in Plato nor Aristotle did 
I succeed in finding the source of his four péBodo. One of 
his favourite manuals was the work of Martianus Capella; 
but the description of Dialectic in that work contains 
nothing of the kind. Something resembling it may, how- 
ever, be seen in Porphyry’s ZLisagoge to the Calegorzes of 
Aristotle ; but the resemblance is not sufficiently close to 
warrant the assumption that John the Scot had that 
passage in view. After searching in vain elsewhere, I 
found the four péodo in the Prolegomena to Porphyry’s 
Etsagoge by David the Armenian, as published by J. A. 
Cramer in his Anecdota Partsina (iv 442): siot d& réscapec 
ai StaXexrixat wéBodor’ eiot yap StaipereKh, SorotiKh, aToderKtiKh, 
avadutixh. The text is printed from a Paris MS; and such 
a MS of David the Armenian may possibly have been in 
existence in France in the middle of the ninth century ; but 
I would not presume to be certain that John the Scot 
could only have obtained his four pé@odo from David the 
Armenian. David may have been quoting some earlier 
writer, for example, Ammonius, son of Hermeias ;* and this 
earlier writer, or some intermediate transcriber of that 
writer, may have been the source of John the Scot’s 
quotation. Possibly some of the readers of HERMATHENA 


1 De Praedestinatione, it ; Migne, ed. Busse (1891), kara MWAdtova 
Cxxii 358A. SiadexTieh TeTpax@s ylyvera ... elo 

* Plato, Zimaeus, 30 D, in De 88, as elpnrat, diaperinh Sprorieh 
Divisione Naturae, i 31. 

3 In Porphyrit Isagogen, p. 34, 24 


a&rodenriny cal dvadutixt. 
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may be able to trace it further back than Ammonius; but 
until I hear of some earlier authority—wot for the general 
sense, but for the actual terms of the enumeration—I must be 
content to believe that John the Scot is here quoting either 
from David the Armenian or from David’s predecessor 
Ammonius. 


RABANUS MAURUS (d. 856). 


Earlier in date than John the Scot is Rabanus 
Maurus, who is familiar to many as the favourite pupil 
of Alcuin. He has the reputation of having known Greek ; 
and in his writings we undoubtedly have a few passages 
which appear to assume some slight acquaintance with 
that language. But I feel sure that the Greek scholar- 
ship of Rabanus Maurus (like that of his master Alcuin) 
has been much exaggerated by the Abbé Tougard in his 
very useful but rather rare, and therefore not very 
commonly known, pamphlet entitied Z’Helléntsme dans 
les écrivains du Moyen Age du vit au xii stécle (large 8vo, 
1886).! He has the great merit of having carefully gone 
through all the volumes of Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
which contain the authors of the six centuries above 
mentioned, and of having recorded almost all the traces of 
any knowledge of Greek, however slight they may be. In 
the case of Rabanus Maurus it is noticed’ that, in dis- 
cussing the derivation and meaning of sy//aba, after quoting 
Priscian, he has recourse to Greek :—nam syllaba dicta est 
am Tov avAAapPavev ta ypaupara.® It is only at first sight 
that this seems to imply some independent knowledge of 


1 Pp. 70, published by V. Lecoffre, Aevd Studiis, i 23. In contrast with 
go, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. On p.27 the Abbé Tougard, Fr. Cramer is fully 
he says of Rabanus Maurus, /’homme conscious of the second-hand character 
le plus savant de ce sidcle. .. ne of the Greek learning of Rabanus, but 





pouvait manquer d@’étre un habile hel- 
léniste. 
2 By Fr. Cramer, De Graecis Medii 


he does not attempt to trace it to its 
source, 
5 Migne, cxi, 617. 
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Greek. One soon begins to suspect that Rabanus was 
borrowing from some of Priscian’s occasional scraps of 
Greek ; but this is not the fact. He was quoting neither 
from Priscian, nor from any of the other Grammatic? 
Latint, who resort to Greek in tracing the derivation of 
syllaba. In the last resort, one discovers that his little 
learning on this point is an exact transcript from a passage 
in one of his favourite authors, /szdore.' In the notes to 
Migne’s edition there is no attempt to trace the source of 
the Greek, which clearly cannot be accepted as a proof of 
the Hellénisme of Rabanus. 

Elsewhere,’ Rabanus mentions the Ziad and Odyssey, 
as well as the Aenezd, as examples of a mixed kind of 
poetry (coenon vel micton). Here, again, one might perhaps 
be tempted to regard this passage as a credential for our 
author’s Hed/énisme. But it is easy to suspect that the 
phrase is not original, and even to find phrases not very 
unlike it here and there, until at last we light on the 
ultimate authority in Suetonius, De Poéfzs,3 and come to 
the definite conclusion that Rabanus must have had for 
his authority the quotation from Suetonius in the form in 
which it was preserved by the Grammarian Diomedes.* 
Rabanus, by the way, mentions guzdam eloquens as his 
authority for a passage nearly identical with Cicero’s 
Orator (§ 69). In Migne’s edition’ guzdam eloguens has 
not been identified. Apart from the present identification 
of the ‘eloquent person’ whom Rabanus does not vouch- 
safe to name, the only point of interest in this quotation is 
the fact that it must have ultimately been derived from a 
writer who possessed a complete MS of the Ovaéor. It will 
be remembered that the codzces muizl: begin with § 91; and 
the earliest extant codex mutilus belongs to the same 

1 Etym. i 16, 1. 4 Lib. iii 482, Keil. 
2 Migne, cxi 420. cvii 408, 
3 P. 5, Reiflerscheid. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII, 2F 
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century as Rabanus Maurus (cent. ix), while no complete 
MS of that or any earlier century has survived. I may add 
that Rabanus could not have borrowed his quotation either 
from Quintilian or from Julius Victor. Neither of them 
quotes Zhzs portion of § 69. 


BERNARD SILVESTER (OR SI®VESTRIS) OF TouRS 
(fl. 1145-53). 


The name of Bernard was singularly frequent in the 
twelfth century. Bernard of Chartres, whose fame, as 
a former head of the School of Chartres, still lives in the 
pages of John of Salisbury, was identified in the W7stoire 
Littératre de la France, with Bernard Silvester, the author 
of the De Mundt Universttate. Both of these Bernards 
were further identified by Hauréau, in 1873, and by Mr. 
R. L. Poole, in his //lustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought (1884), with Bernard of Moélan, bishop of Quimper 
in Brittany. But it has since been made clear, by the 
Abbé Clerval of Chartres,’ that there were three distinct 
persons—(1) Bernard of Chartres, who died between 1126 
and 1130; (2) Bernard Silvester of Tours, who flourished 
between 1145 and 1153; and (3) Bernard of Moélan, who 
died in 1167. This distinction was, in the main, accepted 
by Hauréau, and, although another authority on medieval 
matters, M. Langlois, still continued to identify (1) and (2), 
the arguments in favour of the distinction between these 
three Bernards have since been restated and reinforced by 
the Abbé Clerval in his excellent work entitled Zes Ecoles 
de Chartres au Moyen Age (1895). So far as the account of 
the Schools of Chartres is concerned, it is to be regretted 
that Dr. Hastings Rashdall’s important work on AZedieval 
Universities was published in the same year as the 
Abbé Clerval’s volume,—too soon to allow of any recog- 


1 xii 261. 2 Lettres Chrétiennes, V 393. 
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nition of the learned Abbé’s researches; and, since that 
date, there has been no estimate of the value of the 
latter in the organ where one might have naturally 
expected to find it—namely the Znglish Historical Review. 
In fact, the only notice of the Abbé’s work which I 
have seen in any book published in England is in 
Mr. H. W. Woodward’s admirable volume on Vitlorino da 
Feltre (1897, p. 28). It is all the more necessary to draw 
attention to a work which no student of medizval education 
or medieval learning can afford to ignore. I may add that 
the Abbé Clerval, whose personal acquaintance I had the 
pleasure of making at Chartres in April of the present year, 
is a former pupil of such eminent scholars as Samuel Berger 
and the Abbé Duchesne. He was himself the first to 
identify an important MS in the Public Library at 
Chartres (giving a complete survey of the Seven Liberal 
Arts in two vast volumes of 1190 pages in double 


columns) as the work of a brother of Bernard of Chartres 
named Theodoric (¢. 1141). To the Abbé Clerval’s 
arguments in favour of distinguishing Bernard of Chartres 
from Bernard Silvester of Tours, I may add the fact that 
Bernard Silvester dedicates his work De Mundi Universt- 


fate to Theodoric of Chartres in a preface preceded by the 
following sentence :—TZerrico, verts scientiarum titulis Doc- 
tort famostssimo, Bernardus Stlvestrts opus suum. Here, as 
well as in the preface, which is too long to quote, but may 
be found in Barach’s text, the tone is obviously not that 
of a brother; in other words, it is clear that the De Mund? 
Universitate is not the work of Theodoric’s brother, Bernard 
of Chartres, but of another Bernard, Bernard Silvester, who 
is definitely associated with Tours by his pupil Matthew of 
Venddme : 


‘Me docuit dictare decus Turonense magistri 
Silvestris, studii gemma, scolaris honor.” 
2F2 
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All that I here desire to add with regard to the De Mundi 
Universitate is by way of examination (and possibly of 
refutation) of the prevalent opinion that the work was 
composed under the influence of Lucretius.' It is written 
in prose intermingled with verse, after the manner of the 
Consolatio of Boéthius. Of the nine passages in verse, the 
majority are in elegiacs, and only one in hexameters. The 
rhythm of the hexameters is obviously that of Lucan, being 
marked by the frequent recurrence of the characteristic of 
this poet, which Mr. Heitland has happily described as the 
‘hephthemimeral jerk.” The vocabulary is mainly that 
of Ovid; and the only apparent trace of Lucretius is a 
single infinitive in -zer, a form which is not confined to 
Lucretius. More than this, there are many passages in his 
nine poems on the Aegacosmos and the Microcosmos, which, 
owing to the subjects of which they treat, would inevitably 
have led to reminiscences of Lucretius, had the author 
really known that poet. With a view to obtaining an 
independent opinion on this point, I entrusted the 
examination of the whole work to Mr. J. D. Duff, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has seen 
through the press the posthumous edition of Munro’s 
Lucretius, besides producing separate editions of two 
books of the De Rerum Natura. The examination, 
which he kindly undertook, has fully confirmed my 
opinion. While he has noted reminiscences of Ovid 
and Juvenal, he finds no certain trace of Lucretius in 
the nine sets of verse. In a single passage, however, of the 
prose, he draws my attention to an apparent reminiscence of 
the well-known lines of Lucretius, iii. 19 f :— 
‘‘ Apparet divom numen sedesque quietae, 
Quas neque concutiunt venti nec nubila nimbis 


1 Mr. R. L. Poole, Medieval 2 In the 66 lines of Bernard’s hexa- 
Thought, 118, 219 ., describes Lucre- meter poem, as many as 32 are of this 
tius as the model of Bernard’s hexa- _ particular type. 
meters. 
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Aspergunt neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat semperque innubilus aether 
Integit, et large diffuso lumine rident.” 


The passage in question is as follows:—Avastros in 
caelo regio est . . . tndefecto lumine, serenttate perpetua .. . 
Eaigitur . . . non densatur pluviis, non procelits tncutetur, 
nec nubilo turbatur. Were Anastros comes from Martianus 
Capella (viii § 814); and I have no doubt that the rest is 
derived, not from Lucretius, but from Apuleius, an author 
who was much more read in the Middle Ages than the 
Epicurean poet. In Apuleius, De Mundo, c. 33, I find 
the following description of Olympus :—Negue caliginem 
nubtum recipit vel pruinas et nives sustinet ; nec pulsatur 
ventts nec imbribus caeditur, Apuleius is here translating 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De Mundo (vi p. 400), 
where, as in Apuleius, the passage is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a quotation of Homer’s Odyssey, vi 42-45, which 
(as everyone is aware) is the original source of Lucretius, 
iii 19f. Thus Bernard Silvester’s afparent reminiscence 
of Lucretius is shown to have been suggested, not neces- 
sarily by Lucretius, but probably, and indeed almost 
certainly, by a prose paraphrase of the passage of Homer, 
from which Lucretius himself derived his inspiration. 


GUNTHER (d. after 1210). 


Gunther has been definitely identified as the author of a 
famous epic on Frederic Barbarossa, called the Lzgurinus, 
an epic written in the style of Lucan. A far less famous 
work of Gunther is noticed by Eberhard of Bethune 
(7. 1212), who confusedly enumerates a number of favourite 
medieval poets, sometimes mentioning the name of the 
poet, and sometimes that of the poem. One of his names 
is Solimarius, which it is easy to mistake for the name of 
an unknown poet (as indeed Mr. Saintsbury has done in 
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his admirable Hzstory of Criticism’). So far, however, 
from Solimartus being the name of an unknown poet, it is 
really the name of a poem on the city of Sol¢ma or Solyma, 
an epic of the Crusades, the existence of which was per- 
fectly well known to Warton,’ and 240 lines of which were 
published by Wattenbach in 1881.° It was written, as [ 
have already implied, by the author of the Zzgurinus; but 
(as compared with that poem) it is now almost completely 
unknown. 


GAUTIER DE CHATILLON (or DE L’ISLE). 
Gualterus ab insulis (d. 1201). 


The author of a Life of Archbishop Oswald names, as 
the three typical epic poets, Homer, Walter of Chatillon, 
and Lucan; and, in 1330, Walter’s epic was regarded as 
a Classic in Flanders, though, at the present day, it has 
hardly survived, except in the single proverbial line :— 


Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdims 


There is no doubt that he is one of the popular 
medizval poets noticed in Henri d’Andely’s Batazlle des 
Sept Aris (286-8) :— 

liij en tua en .i. randon 


Et geta ducis Macidum 
Et la Bible versefiée, &c. 


The ‘versified Bible’ is the great poetic paraphrase in 


15,050 lines by Petrus de Riga (d. 1209). The allusion in 
the previous line is to the A/lexandreis of Walter de 
1 i410. On the next page Mr. 


Saintsbury not unnaturally finds some 
difficulty in identifying Paraclitus and 


vit, | Alterum Paraclitum, quod a multis 
scitur. We fear that both are now for- 
gotten. The Sidonius (or Synodicus) 


Sidonius. This difficulty is solved when 
we discover that these are the titles of 
the two poems of Warnerius of Basel, 
as is clear from Hugo of Trimberg’s 
Registrum Multorum Auctorum (1280), 
ed. Hiimer, 1888, 1. 540 (Warnerius), 
Qui duos egregie libros compilavit, | 
Unumque Sidonium ex his pretitula- 


is, however, published in the Romanische 
Forschungen, iii 315-330. 

2 History of English Poetry, Disser- 
tations, 11, p. clxx (ed. 1824). 

3 Archives de l’Orient Latin, i 555, 
quoted in Bursian’s Gesch. der cl. 
Philologie in Deutschland, i 73. 

4 Alexandreis, lib. v., 1. 301. 
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Chatillon ; but this allusion has been obscured by the fact 
that neither of the two MSs which contain the poem (7218 
and 1830 fonds Saint Germain) gives the correct text, the 
former having gela ducis Mactdum, and the latter gefa 
envers Marcidon. The editor, Jubinal, prints the former 
without any explanation or correction in either of the two 
editions of the poem which he published (with the works 
of Rutebeuf) in 1839 and in 1875. The right reading is 
clearly Gesta ducts Macedum, which are the first words of 
the Al/exandreis, the opening words being here (as in 
classical examples) used to designate the whole work. 


ALAIN DE LISLE, Alanus ab insults (d. 1203). 


In one of the prose works of Alanus,' zzhz/ cztius arescit 
lacrima is quoted as from Lucretius! It is easy to point 
out (though Migne’s edition neglects to do so) that it 
really comes either from ad Herenntum, § 50, or from Cicero, 


De Inventione, i § 109. 

In reading the Aztt-Claudianus, the celebrated poem by 
the same writer, I find a passage which seems to me not 
entirely unworthy of comparison with part of Milton’s 
sublime invocation of ‘ celestial light’ near the beginning 
of the third book of Paradise Lost. I quote only four 
lines, but the whole passage is worth reading :— 

‘*Tu mihi praeradia divina luce, meamque 
Plenius irrorans divino nectare mentem 


Complue, terge notas animi, tenebrasque recidens 
Discute, meque tuae lucis splendore serena.” ? 


The Anti-Claudianus and other poems of the same 
author were well known to Chaucer; it would be 
strange if they were entirely unknown to so learned a 
poet as Milton; but I should be glad to hear of any 


1 De Arte Praedicatoria, c. 1; (Migne, * T. Wright’s Satirical Poets (Rolls 
ccx 114). Series), ii p. 356. 
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stronger proof of such knowledge than the parallel 
passage just quoted, which, though not uninteresting as a 
poetic coincidence, is in itself hardly conclusive. Alanus 
has some fine passages in the poem above mentioned; 
and he had a great reputation in his day. In a poem 
written within fifty years after his death, he is even regarded 


by Joannes de Garlandia as Virgilio major et Homero 
certtor \" 


JOANNES DE GARLANDIA (/7. 1218-1252). 


There are many points of interest connected with this 
medieval poet and grammarian, which I reserve for the 
volume mentioned at the beginning of this article. I 
here confine myself to one point alone. Ina MS inthe 
Library of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge (335 = 
605), Joannes de Garlandia supplies us with an instructive 
list of the authors which a student ought to read in Latin 
literature, grammar, dialectic, &c., all of which I have 
transcribed elsewhere.? The list under the last of these 
heads includes certain versions of Aristotle’s Organon. In 
this list the Categories, De Interpretatione, Sophtstici Elenchi, 
and the Analytica Priora are followed by the mysterious 
Apodoxium. The position in the series shows that the 
Analytica Postertora can alone be meant. The only 
difficulty is to account for this particular designation. 
In view, however, of the traditional names by which the 
Analytica Posteriora was known, we may be certain 
that Afodoxium is simply a corruption of Afodeixeon 
(amodeiEewv). In the Amalytica Posteriora (ii 3), we have 
a passage beginning ai apxal rov amodci—ewv; and the 
work is called wepi arodeiEewe by Galen, and azodekrexh by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. 


J. E. SANDYS. 


1 De Triumphis Ecclesiae, p. 74, ed. 2 History of Classical Scholarship, 
T. Wright. p. 528. 
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Ill. 4. 9-12. 


Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
Nutricis extra limen Apuliae 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere. 


ORACE had already indulged in a flight of fancy 
similar to this. In Odes i. 22 he relates how a wolf 
fled from him in a miraculous manner, although he was 


unarmed ; and whilst describing, in this Ode, the wonder- 
ful behaviour of the wood-pigeons, he recollects, consciously 
or unconsciously, the language in which he told the former 
miracle. In i. 22 he wandered w//ra ferminum, as here 
he goes extra limen Apuliae; there Africa is leonum artda 
nutrix, here Apulia is termed his own zuérzx. Also in 
both places he finds occasion to use the word /adulosus, 
applying it in i. 22 to the Hydaspes, whilst in iii. 4 it is 
taken by the editors, wrongly as I think, with Jalumbes. 

It is quite plain that lines 9 and 10 are inconsistent, and 
their present form due to a mistake. Most editors attack 
the word Afu/iae, though attempts have been made upon 
Volture in Apulo, the best of which, Keller’s Volture in 
avio, is far from convincing. It seems to me that nuérices 
extra limen Apuliae is sound. Horace had in his mind 
i, 22. 15-16— 

Nec Iubae tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. 
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The shortening of the first syllable of Afzlia has so 
many parallels in Latin poetry that it need offend no one. 
The editors give the Horatian examples, and the case of 
Arabs and Arabius in Propertius is similar. He can write 


Nec si qua Arabio lucet bombyce puella (ii. 3. 15) 
and 
Cinnamon et multi pastor odoris Arabs (iii. 13. 8). 


The mistake seems to me to lie in the preceding line. 
In Apulo or Appulo there may be concealed the verb afpult ; 
and I would suggest— 


Me fabulosae in Volturem uf appulz, 


“‘as I betook myself to Voltur outside the threshold of my 
native Apulia.” With Volturem written as Volturé and 
appuli, surely, confounded with the Afudzae of the next 
line, Volture in Appulo would be the certain result. 

The verb afpedlo is more commojinly used as a nautical 
expression; but the dictionaries give plenty of examples 


from classical writers in which it is used in its original 
sense. Thus Lucr. vi. 751— 


. Quo nunquam pennis appellunt corpora raucae 
Cornices ; 


and Ov. Met. xi. 717— 


Postquam paulo appulit unda 
Et quamvis aberat, corpus tamen esse liquebat ; 


also Virg. Aen. iii. 715— 
Hinc me digressum vestris deus appulit oris. 


Compounds of Ze//o are very frequent ; and if Lucretius 
can use se depellere, as in ii. 219 (Munro’s reading), 
Corpora cum deorsum rectum per inane feruntur 
Ponderibus propriis, se incerto tempore ferme 
Incertisque locis spatio depellere paulum, 


Horace can say me in Volturem ut appult. 
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At the same time, if any objection is maintained against 
this use of appulz, attulc is quite as good in sense, and 
would also have been readily corrupted into affulo. For 
Me fabulosae in Volturem ut attult compare Virg. Aen. viii. 
477 Fatts huc te poscentibus adfers. Further, I cannot see 
why /fabulosae is taken with palumbes. In the other place 
where Horace uses the word, which former use he is now 
recollecting, it is an epithet of Hydaspes. So here I should 
take it with mutriczs Apuliae. It is doubtless made to 
agree with falumbes because of the correspondence me 
fabulosae-puerum palumbes; but I do not see how the eye 
or ear can pass over Apfuliae and wait for Aalumbes at the 
end of the stanza. Not one Roman in a hundred reading 
Horace would have taken /abulosae—palumbes together. 
Acron and Porphyrion are poor authorities in a textual 
matter, but they could read Latin. Hence the schol.: 
“Fabulosam nutricem appellant quod hae fere alumnis suis 
narrare fabulas solent. Extra limen fabulosae Apuliae 
meae nutricis. Provinciae nomen posuit pro nutricis.” 
Fabulosae nutricis Apuliae is thus exactly parallel to Zubae 
tellus, leonum arida nutrix. The pronoun me is governed 
both by afpule and dexere. 


Ill. 24. 1-4. 


Intactis opulentior 
Thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae 

Caementis licet occupes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum. 


It is agreed that Apulicum is wrong, not because of its 
quantity, but because it has little MS. authority, and does 
not explain the variant readings. Publicum is the best 
supported reading, then Jontzcum—neither of them making 
sense. Lachmann’s conjecture /errenum enables us to keep 
publicum, but is itself unlikely. 
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I would suggest Zyrrhenum omne tuts et mare publices, 
“ although with your rubble you fill up and throw open 
(for building) the Tyrrhenian sea.” Occupo and publico 
are both used by Livy in reference to building. Liv. iii, 
31 De Aventino publicando lata lex est, i.e., about opening 
the Aventine for building purposes. These two words were 
doubtless very familiar to Romans in this sense; and 
Horace transfers their application from land to sea. The 
figure is grandiose, and suits the context. This impos- 
sibly rich man fills up the Tyrrhenian sea with rubble, and 
lets it out to the public to build upon. He may be doing 
it for his own gain, or asa public benefactor. Suetonius 
uses fudlico of libraries, bzbliothecas Graecas et Latinas 
publicare. Mare publices would become mare publicum, 
and Ponticum and Apulicum are attempts at making the 
line mean something. 


Ill. 11. 17-20. 


Cerberus, quamvis furiale centum 

Muniant angues caput eius atque 

Spiritus taeter saniesque manet 
Ore trilingui. 


The use of guamvis by Horace is peculiar. The con- 
junction occurs frequently in his writings, sometimes with 
indicative and sometimes with subjunctive. But there are 
several cases where the indicative form is necessary from 
metrical reasons, as in i. 28. 13: 


Nervos atque cutem morti concesserat atrae: 


and a solitary case where the subjunctive is necessary, 
iv. 6.6: 
Filius quamvis Thetidis marinae 
Dardanas turres quateret tremenda 
Cuspide pugnax. 
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Livy never uses qguamvzs with the subjunctive. It would 
seem reasonable, therefore, in the numerous instances 
such as the mzanzant and manet of this stanza, to write the 
indicative form, here munzunt and manat. 

Bentley’s emendation, all emendations, of this stanza,— 
exeatque, aestus atque,tlli et usgue—are too far from the 
MSS. reading. If, however, the right mood with guamzzs, 
where either mood is metrically possible, is the indicative, 
an easy emendation is suggested. I would read: 


Cerberus, quamvis furiale centum 

Muniunt angues caput, ezcz/que 

Spiritum taetrum, saniesque manat 
Ore trilingui. 


The change of subject from azgues back to Cerberus, 
followed by sazzes, cannot cause the least difficulty. We 
get rid of the somewhat awkward zeugma with manet. 
Excere is used frequently in such expressions as ezcere 
sanguinem or vocem, or linguam. Only two letters are 
changed from ezus atgue to etcttqgue, The error may have 
arisen because muntunt and manat were altered to the 
subjunctive mood. In contractions, spzritum taetrum 
would be effectively the same as sfzrzfus faeter. 


III. 14. 21-24. 


Dic et argutae properet Neaerae 

Murreum nodo cohibere crinem ; 

Si per invisum mora ianitorem 
Fiet, abito. 


I do not think the editors have brought out the full force 
of this stanza. Horace represents the wonted fires as burst- 
ing forth fitfully from their ashes. He commands a revel, 
but is too indolent to insist on it. Each of his orders is 
nullified by a kind of oxiupa mapa mposdoxiav. So he 
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shouts, ‘Bid also clear-voiced Neaera hasten >; then 
he sinks back in idleness, and adds, ‘to bind her perfumed 
hair in a knot.’ He rouses himself to another command, 
‘If delay is made by the accursed door-keeper ’; the 
reader expects at the least ‘murder him,’ and is surprised 
into laughter by the bathos of ‘go away.’ He is now too 
old for wine and women, and (see the allusion to Plancus) 
for war. Perhaps his order that the slave should look for 
a jar dated by the Marsic war is part of the jest. 
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NOTES ON LACTANTIUS:! 


N all the thirty-six volumes of Fleury’s Hzstotre Ecclési- 
| astigue the name of Lactantius is but once mentioned, 
and he is then referred to as the writer of the De Mortibus 
Persecutorum, a tract the authenticity of which has been 
vigorously disputed. The most diligent reader of Fleury 
might be ignorant that the extant apologetic works of 
Lactantius, his De Ofzficto Det, his Diucnae Institutiones, 
his De Jra Det, and his Efztome—to say nothing of 
certain lost treatises mentioned by Jerome—had ever 
been written. And Fleury does not stand altogether 
alone. The historians have little to tell us about Lac- 
tantius. He is chiefly known to them as the supposed 
author of the JZordes, and this work is for the most part 
regarded simply as a source of information about the 
Diocletian Persecution. 

But Lactantius had an important part to play in the 
history of the Christian Church, and a study of his writings 
is essential for anyone who desires to form an adequate 
conception of the state of religious thought in the early 
years of the fourth century. For at that period there was 
a movement of the aristocratic and literary classes towards 
the Church. And if there was much in Christianity to 
attract them, there was much also to repel. The Church 
possessed no writings which could appeal to them. The 
apologists of the third century were Africans by birth, 


1 Lactance, Etude sur le mouvement de Constantin, par René Pichon. Paris, 
philosophique et religieux sous le rigne 1901. 
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and had nothing in them of the traditional Roman spirit ; 
they wrote for the masses, not for the aristocracy, the 
philosophers, or the men of letters; with few exceptions, 
they used barbarous Latin, they were wanting in philo- 
sophic method, their style was as far removed as possible 
from that of Cicero. And if this was true of the Apologies, 
it was not less true of the Holy Scriptures. There was 
nothing in Christian literature which might commend the 
new Faith to men of culture in an age of classical revival, 
There was need, therefore, for a new apologetic suited to 
the age. Lactantius was the man who supplied the need. 
A native of Africa, he was summoned thence in the early 
part of the reign of Diocletian—probably by Diocletian 
himself—to Nicomedia, where for some years he was a 
teacher of rhetoric. Subsequently he was entrusted by 
Constantine with the education of his son Crispus. Thus 
he was in close contact with the most exalted members of 
Roman society. Moreover, as his writings prove, he was 
a man of much learning, thoroughly steeped in classical 
literature, a diligent student of Greek and Roman philo- 
sophy, and himself a philosopher of no small ability, though 
of little originality ; he wrote pure Ciceronian Latin, and, 
in spite of his African origin and his Christian belief, he 
was a Roman to the core. He was stirred up to write a 
defence of Christianity by the appearance in the year 303 
of two violent attacks upon the Faith, and the result was 
the seven books of the /mst¢ztutiones. This work inaugurated 
a new era in Christian Apologetics. It must have had 
much influence in bringing into the Church men of rank 
and learning, and in establishing the faith of waverers 
within the Society; and it probably prepared the way 
for the conversion of the Emperor Constantine. For the 
historian it is a mine of information as regards the philo- 
sophical and religious problems which thinkers of that 
age had to face, and the arguments for and against the 
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Christian Faith which for cultured men had greatest 
weight. 

We have attempted in a few sentences to indicate the 
importance to the student of history of the writings of 
Lactantius. For an admirable discussion of the subject 
we must refer to the elaborate monograph of M. René 
Pichon on Lactantius. To give an analysis of M. Pichon’s 
book in the space at our command is impossible. Wecan 
do no more than make a few remarks on some of the ques- 
tions with which he deals. 

Not the least important of these is that which is dis- 
cussed in the Introduction—the authenticity of certain long 
passages which have been very generally regarded as in- 
terpolations. They are five in number, two dedications to 
the Emperor Constantine, the first near the beginning of the 
first book, the second towards the end of the seventh book 
of the Jnstitutzones ; and three passages of a Manichaean 
and Arian tendency which are found in some MSS in De 
Opificto 19, Inst. ii. 8, vii. 5. M. Pichon has little difficulty 
in showing that there is nothing in either the matter or 
style of these passages which forbids us to ascribe them to 
the pen of Lactantius. The question, therefore, must be 
decided by an appeal to external evidence. It is admitted 
that only a few manuscripts contain the doubtful passages, 
and that those which have them are not those which on the 
whole give the best text. They give a good text, never- 
theless, and therefore their testimony cannot be altogether 
disregarded. And this further fact is to be noted: the 
manuscript witnesses for all five passages are identical. 
They stand, therefore, or fall together. If they are inter- 
polations, the probability is high that they were all inserted 
by the same hand and at the same time ; if they are genuine, 
they were all cancelled by the same editor. Now it seems 
impossible to suggest a single motive which could lead both 


to the fabrication of two dedications to Constantine, and 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XII. 2G 
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to the attempt to make Lactantius speak more emphatically 
the language of dualistic heresy. On the other hand, as 
the fourth century advanced the cause of orthodoxy became 
bound up with dislike, to use no stronger word, of the 
memory of Constantine. An admirer of Lactantius, whose 
orthodoxy would lead him to cut out the more heretical 
portions of his apologetic treatises, would be very likely 
also to cut out his eulogies of the Emperor who was sup- 
posed to have favoured the Arians. The likelihood, it may 
be added, is increased by the fact that in the first dedica- 
tion there is an allusion to the sons of Constantine who 
should succeed him in his rule: ‘Pro quo facto dabit tibi 
Deus felicitatem ... ut ... tuis liberis ... tutelam 
Romani nominis tradas.’ Was not Constantius even more 
an enemy of the Catholic Faith than his father? The con- 
clusion is that the passages in question are genuine, and 
that they were omitted by a fourth-century editor of the 
works of Lactantius. M. Pichon even goes so far as to 
conjecture that this editor was no other than Lucifer of 
Cagliari. The truth of this theory can hardly be regarded 
as proved. But the suggestion was worth making; for 
the hypothesis is certainly one that covers all the facts. 
Lucifer had much admiration for Lactantius; he was a 
man of the strictest orthodoxy, very fearful of heresy, and 
especially of Arianism, violent in his dislike both of 
Constantine and of his son Constantius. In him, therefore, 
we have a concrete example of one who might have treated 
the passages under discussion in the very way in which 
M. Pichon supposes that they were dealt with, and for 
the very reason which he assigns. And the fact that 
M. Pichon has succeeded in laying his finger on such a 
person renders his general argument much more con- 
vincing. 

So excellent is the reasoning with which M. Pichon 
seeks to prove the genuineness of the disputed passages, 
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that one may be permitted to express regret that he has 
added to it some arguments of less value, It was scarcely 
worth while, for example, to urge that Brandt has some- 
what under-rated the value of the manuscripts R and S; 
for the examples which M. Pichon gives of readings in 
which R is superior to BG are not very numerous, and 
many of them are doubtful. Moreover, the conclusion 
which he reaches, that while BG are excellent, R S are 
still good, is already granted by his opponent. And, again, 
there is not much significance in the fact that in two places 
in Just. v. R stands alone, while Lucifer and all the remain- 
ing manuscripts are in agreement. It scarcely follows, as 
M. Pichon would have us believe, that the majority of 
manuscripts follow a recension due to Lucifer, and that R 
alone gives the older text. We take one of the instances 
which he alleges. In Jzs¢. v. 18. 2 R has duturna, Lucifer 
and the rest dzuézma. But it seems far more likely that R 
has substituted a more usual for a rarer word, than that 
Lucifer deliberately did the opposite, and that all the 
manuscripts of his recension were proof against the obvious 
temptation to alter the text. 

Accepting, then, the two dedications as genuine, we 
have valuable help towards fixing the date of the 
Institutiones. But the indications are unfortunately not 
quite consistent. For in the first dedication there is a 
sentence in which reference is made to certain evil men, 
‘qui adhuc aduersus iustos in aliis terrarum partibus 
saeuiunt. On the other hand, the second dedication 
declares that it is one of the duties of Constantine, ‘ ipsos 
denique malos a republica submouere, quos summa po- 
testate deiectos in manus tuas Deus tradidit.’ The first 
dedication was therefore written while persecution was 
proceeding outside the dominions of Constantine, the 
second at a later time, probably after the Edict of Milan. 


How can this inconsistency be got over? The hypothesis 
2G2 
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adopted by M. Pichon appears to be the only possible one 
—that the several books of the /ustztutiones were written 
and published successively between 306 and 313. Accord- 
ing to him, indeed, the first book appeared very soon after 
Constantine’s first edict in favour of the Christians 
(A.D. 306). But there is nothing in the dedication itself 
to warrant such a statement. And if Lactantius wrote at 
such an early stage in the persecution, it is very difficult 
to account for the absence of allusions to it elsewhere in 
the first four books of the Jwstitutiones. While accepting 
M. Pichon’s theory of the successive publication of the 
several books, we are therefore inclined to think that the 
first of them did not appear until the last stages of the 
tyranny were reached and signs of the end were already 
manifest.! 

The significance of the absence of allusions to the per- 
secution in the first four books can scarcely be appreciated 
by one who has not remarked the frequency with which 
they occur in Book V. Whole chapters are devoted to 
descriptions of its horrors, and in the majority of cases it 
is described in the present tense, as though it were actually 
at the moment being carried on with the greatest severity. 
The writer’s mind is full of it. He does not merely refer 
to it incidentally, as he does occasionally in Books VI. and 
VII. It is scarcely more closely connected with the 
subject of the book—which is entitled De Just:tia—than 
with that of Book VI.; yet he seems here unable to avoid 
it. It leads him continually into long digressions which 
it is difficult to connect with his main argument. We 
cannot doubt that, if the fifth book had come down to us 
as a separate treatise, these allusions would have been 


! The use of the word muper in Jnst. _tantius was already an old man, and 
ii. 10. 15 is consistent with the supposi- the De Opificio was a comparatively 
tion that some years had elapsed since _ recent work, 
the publication of the De Opificio. Lac- 
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taken as an indication that the persecution was at its 
height. 

All this, of course, gives reason for dating this book 
several years before the Edict of Milan; it is, in fact, as 
M. Pichon tells us, the strongest argument against the 
authenticity of the second dedication. Accordingly he 
endeavours to minimize its force. 

In the first place, he remarks that the past tense is used 
with reference to the persecution, as well as the present ; 
and he urges that the present is commonly employed to 
describe the general character of the persecution, the past 
in narratives of events. This may be conceded, but as an 
argument it has little weight. An event must be past 
before it can be related; and one who wrote at some 
distance from the scene (as Lactantius probably did: see 
v. 11.15) could not have direct knowledge of what was pass- 
ing at the time of writing. But it is granted that in itself 
the use of the present tense cannot be pressed. There is, for 
example, a reference to the persecution in /ms¢. vi. 17. 6, 7, 
in which no one would think of building anything on the 
use of the present tense ;' and the same may be said of 
vii. 22.12, And it is worthy of note that in the summary 
of Book V. in the Zfztome (chaps. 47-54), which was written 
long afterwards (chap. i. § 1), the present tenses are pre- 
served, But the frequency of the allusions, quite apart from 
the question of tenses, especially when their rarity in other 
parts of the work is remembered, leaves an impression of 
the nearness of the facts which cannot easily be got rid 
of. And the force of some individual sentences is at least 
seriously diminished if we suppose that the troubles were 
nearly over. Such, for instance, is the impassioned appeal 
in v. 12. 4, ‘Quid laceratis? quid adfligitis?”? Or, again, the 


1 One can hardly, however, agree with M. Pichon, that it is there distinctly 
referred to as past. 
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statement a little further on (§ 8): ‘Ecce in eo est errore 
ciuitas uel potius orbis ipse totus, ut bonos et iustos uiros 
tamquam malos et impios persequatur, excruciet, damnet, 
occidat.’ 

And even in the comparatively few places where the 
past is used, it seems important to observe that the 
allusions are satisfied by events which may be assigned, 
so far as we can date them at all, to the year or two 
immediately following the First Edict of Diocletian. 
Thus, for instance (v.-11. 10): 


‘Aliqui ad occidendum praecipites exstiterunt, sicut unus in 
Phrygia, qui uniuersum populum cum ipso pariter conuenticulo 
concremauit.’ 


This incident is referred to also by Eusebius (ZH. £. viii. 
11. 1), and has been placed by Mason (The Persecution of 
Diocletian, 1876, p. 129), and, with less confidence, by 


Gibbon (chap. xvi.) in the earliest period of the perse- 
cution. 
Lower down (V. 11. 12) we find the following: 


‘Itaque dici non potest huiusmodi zudzces quanta et quam grauia 
tormentorum genera excogitauerint, ut ad effectum propositi sui per- 
uenirent.’ 


The resemblance between this passage and Mort. 15. 4, 5, 
which seems to deal with the time immediately subsequent 
to the departure of Galerius from Nicomedia in the ‘middle 
of winter’ (z.¢., apparently March), 303, is striking: 


‘Judices per omnia templa dispersi uniuersos ad _sacrificia 
cogebant. Pleni carceres erant, /ormentorum genera inaudita excogi- 
tabantur, et ne cui temere ius diceretur, arae in secretariis ac pro 
tribunali positae, ut litigatores prius sacrificarent atque ita causas 
suas dicerent, sic ergo ad cudices tanquam ad deos adiretur.’ 




































(v. 11. 15): 
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Another passage in the same context is more definite 
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‘Vidi ego in Bithynia praesidem gaudio mirabiliter elatum. . . 
quod unus, qui per biennium magna uirtute restiterat, postremo 


cedere uisus esset.’ 


This sentence, of course, cannot have been written till two 





years after the date of the First Edict, z.¢., till 305. But the 
tone of the passage suggests that the lapse mentioned took 


place not long after that time. 


As late as, say, 307, it 


cannot have been very uncommon for one who had per- 
severed for two years, or even longer, to yield under 


torture.’ 


And even references in the present tense, though some- 
what vague, seem to point to the same period. Let us 


take, for example, the following (v. 11.11): 


‘Illud uero pessimum genus est cui clementiae species falsa 


blanditur, ille gravior, ille saevior est carnifex qui neminem statuit 


occidere.’ 


Is there not here a plain reference to a time when an 


attempt was made to stay the progress of Christianity 
without the actual taking of life? Two such periods are 


mentioned in the Morées. 





1 The official mentioned by Lactan- 
tius seems to have been Hierocles, who 
was probably graeses of Bithynia in 303 
(Just. v. 2.12, Mort. 16. 4). But the 
confessor Donatus, who was imprisoned 
early in 305 (Mort. 35. 2), was subjected 
to torture before Hierocles and his suc- 
cessor, Priscillian (Mort. 16, 4). Hence 
it may be inferred that Hierocles ceased 
to be praeses Bithyniae about the time 
of the abdication of Diocletian (May, 
305). Now, shortly after (uuepdy rod 
xpévou Serepov) 2 April, 306, the martyr 


. 


The first lasted for some time 


Aedesius was drowned, in consequence. 
of his insulting conduct before the Pre- 
fect of Egypt, whose name is recorded 
by the Greek Menea to have been 
Hierocles (Eus., Mar. Pal. 4. 15; 5. 
2 sg., with the note of Valesius). It 
appears highly probable, therefore, that 
Hierocles left Nicomedia on his promo- 
tion to the prefecture of Egypt in 305, 
which would fix the date of the boast 
referred to in the passage quoted in the 
text. 
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after Diocletian’s first persecuting edict. The Augustus, 
we are told (AZorées, 11. 8), 


‘Traductus est itaque a proposito et quoniam nec amicis nec 
Caesari nec Apollini poterat reluctari, hanc moderationem tenere 
He conatus est ué eam rem sine sanguine transigt tuberet cum Caesar 
ae uiuos cremari uellet qui sacrificio repugnassent.’ 














The second attempt to persecute without slaughter 
: was made in the territories of Maximin, apparently in 
305-6. In the year 311, we learn from Mores, 36. 6, 7, 


‘Facere parabat quae zam dudum in Orientis partibus fecerat. 
Nam cum clementiam specie tenus profiteretur, occidz seruos det 
uetutt, debilitari iussit. Itaque confessoribus effodiebantur oculi, 


amputabantur manus, pedes detruncabantur, nares uel auriculae 
desecabantur.’ 
























In the following sentences (/us¢. v. 11. 6) we seem to 
have a reference to the execution of the eunuchs of the 
palace, which took place not long after the second fire at 


Nicomedia (Mort. 15. 2; Eus., H. £. viii. 6), 2.¢., about 
March, 303: 





W ‘Nemo huius tantae beluae immanitatem potest pro merito 
af describere, quae uno loco recubans tamen per totum orbem ferreis 
dentibus saeuit et non tantum artus hominum dissipat, sed et ossa 
ipsa comminuit et in cineres furit, ne quis extet sepulturae locus: 
quasi uero id adfectent qui Deum confitentur, ut ad eorum sepulchra 
ueniatur, ac non ut ipsi ad Deum veniant. Quaenam illa feritas, 
quae rabies, quae insania est lucem uiuis, terram mortuis denegasse ?’ 


Put beside this Eusebius’ account of the indignities in- 
flicted on the bodies of the imperial servants: 


‘ dé A .Y , a 7 4 “a , 
tous 0€ ye BactALKods pera Odvarov raidas, yi} peTa THS MOTNKOVENS 
, ” 
ndeias mapadobevras, ablis &€ Srapyns dvopvéavres, évarroppipar Oad- 
, s a ‘ 
dooy Kai airovs wovro Selv of vevousopévor Seordrar, ws av py ev 
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pvnpaow droxeevovs mpookuvoiey tives, Deods adrods, ws ye wovTo, 


Aoytfopevor.? 
And lastly, at /ms¢, v. 11. 17, we read: 


‘Illi autem pertinaci stultitia iubent curam tortis diligenter 
adhiberi, ut ad alios cruciatus membra renouentur et reparetur 
nouus sanguis ad poenam.’ 


Have we not in this sentence an allusion to the brutal 
severity of Galerius after the abdication of Diocletian 
(1 May, 305), described at AZortes, 21. 9 ?— 


‘Incensae faces et extinctae admouebantur singulis membris, 
ita ut locus nullus in corpore relinqueretur intactus. Et inter haec 
suffundebatur facies aqua frigida et os umore abluebatur, ne are- 
scentibus siccitate faucibus cito spiritus redderetur.’ 


But M. Pichon contends that in some places it is 
implied that already there was a lull in the persecution. 
He cites, for instance, v. 13. 10: 


‘Ita fit ut data diuinitus pace et qui fugerunt universi redeant 
et alius propter miraculum uirtutis nouus populus accedat.’ 


But do these words imply anything more than that peace 
had been restored where Lactantius wrote—or, in other 
words, that the book was penned in Gaul, and not earlier 
than 306? A similar implication seems to lie in the opening 
sentence of the same chapter (v. 13. 1): 


‘Cum autem noster numerus semper de deorum cultoribus 
augeatur, numquam uero ne in ipsa quidem persecutione minuatur.’ 


The indications of later date, which are supposed to be 
given by such passages as v. 22. 13, 18, 23, are too 
ambiguous to need discussion. 


‘Compare also Mortes,21.11: ‘Lecta _ bantur in flumina ac mare.’ This seems 
ossa et in puluerem comminuta iacta- to refer to the year 305. 
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On the whole, then, the allusions, so far as we have 
examined them, point to an earlier date for Book V. than 
for the other books of the /vstztutiones, say about 306 or 
307. And other considerations confirm, if at the same 
time they may lead us to modify, this opinion. 

Let us observe, first, that Lactantius seems to have 
taken some pains to make the books of the Jus¢ztutiones of 
uniform length. Once or twice he mentions the ‘ mensura 
libri’ in such a way as to imply this (vi. 20. 1; vii. 25. 1), 
And, in fact, we find that the seven books and the Zfztome 
are all of nearly the same length. On the other hand, 
three tracts not belonging to this series, but each a 
complete work in itself—the De Ofzficio Det, the De Ira 
Det, and the De Mortibus Persecutorum, are of nearly 
equal size, each of them being about two-thirds of the 
average length of a book of the Jwstitutiones. This can 
hardly be the result of accident. Now when we turn to 
the Fifth Book of the Imstztutzones, we notice that jt is the 
shortest of the series to which it belongs. We observe, 
further, that it consists of two parts which have scarcely 
anything in common. The first part is an introduction 
(chapters 1-4), longer and more elaborate than any of 
those prefixed to the other books. It has no special ap- 
propriateness to Book V., and might very well have served 
as a Preface to the entire work. It includes an account of 
the circumstances which led to the undertaking (v. 2 59.), 
a statement of its aim and purpose (v. 1. 1-20; 4. 1, 2), 
anda criticism of the labours of previous apologists (v. I. 
21-28; 4. 3-8). It is followed (chaps. 5-23) by the discussion 
to which the Book owes its title, De Zustztza. The transition 
from one to the other is abrupt and awkward: ‘Sed 
euagatus sum longius quam uolebam. Nunc reddenda est 
de Iustitia proposita disputatio.’ The chapters so in- 
troduced form a treatise complete in itself, and it is re- 
markable that its length agrees closely with that of the 
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shorter tracts already mentioned. It is in bulk midway 
between the De /ra and the De Mortibus. Now all the 
passages which appear to imply an early date for the 
Book have been taken from this latter part. We are 
unable, indeed, to affirm, with M. Pichon, that chaps. 1-4 
point to the closing years of the persecution, but there is 
nothing in them inconsistent with so late a date—not even 
the reference to the ferocious deeds of the enemies of the 
Faith (v.1.5-7). These considerations suggest a hypothesis 
which it may perhaps be worth while to submit to the 
judgment of the readers of HERMATHENA. It may have 
been that about 306, soon after he had left Nicomedia and 
followed Constantine to Gaul, and while the troubles of the 
Church in the East were at their worst, Lactantius wrote a 
little tract entitled ‘De LIustitia.” Some years later the 
Diuinae Institutiones began to appear, book by book. When 
he reached the fifth book, instead of writing a fresh treatise, 
‘De LIustitia,’ Lactantius may have utilised his earlier 
work, revising it no doubt to some extent; and, in order to 
make it as nearly as possible equal in length to the other 
books of his magnum opus, he may have prefixed to it a 
Preface for which he had not been able to find room ina 
more fitting place. 

However, leaving this hypothesis to the judgment of 
others, let us note two features of Jus¢. v. 5-23, not yet 
mentioned, which make for an early date. Lactantius 
displays great care and skill in the arrangement of his 
arguments. This appears not only in the plan of the 
Lustitutiones as a whole, but in each of the books of which 
it is composed, in the De Jra, the Epztome, and even in the 
Mortes. In this matter our author is a true Ciceronian. 
There are but two exceptions to the rule. The first is his 
earliest extant work—the De Ofificto Det; the second is 
Inst. v. 5-23. The latter is so confused in its arrangement 
as almost to defy analysis. Lactantius himself was con- 
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scious of the imperfection of the structure of this book, for 
in the summary which he gives of it in his Zfitome the 
arrangement is completely changed (Pichon, pp. 153, 277). 
This remarkable absence of orderly arrangement in his 
fifth book may, indeed, be in part accounted for by the 
vivid sense of the sufferings of the Christians, under which, 
as we have seen, Lactantius wrote; but it is reasonable to 
believe that it was in some measure due to the absence of 
that literary skill which he acquired with advancing years. 

But it was not only in the arrangement of his materials 
that Lactantius approached more nearly to the classical 
models in his later works. A proneness to exaggerated 
statements is noticeable in the De Ofzficio, from which 
most of his writings are comparatively free. But an 
exception must again be made of the Fifth Book of the 
Instttutiones (Pichon, p. 294). 

We have mentioned some resemblances between the De 
Opificio and Book V. It is now time to direct attention to 
a very remarkable contrast which exists between them. 
The Fifth Book of the /ustitutiones is the most outspoken— 
the most notably anti-Pagan—of the writings of Lactantius. 
The De Ofzficto, on the contrary, is the least definitely 
Christian of them all. In it he writes as though he felt 
it imprudent to make a distinct avowal of his sympathy 
with the adherents of the new Faith ; and that, although it 
was quite certainly addressed to one who was, like himself, 
a Christian. Christianity is seldom referred to, and then 
only in obscure hints, such as the following (De Of. 1. 9): 


‘Memento et ueri parentis tui et in qua ciuitate nomen 
dederis et cuius ordinis fueris. Intelligis profecto quid loquar.’ 


Can we explain this difference of tone on the supposi- 
tion that the De Opfificto and the original treatise De 
lustitia were not far apart in date? Most readily, as it 
seems. We have but to suppose that the De Ofzj/icio was 
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written at Nicomedia, if not after the publication of the 
edict of 303, at least when the open profession of Chris- 
tianity by a member of the Court was attended with danger ; 
while, on the other hand, the treatise which formed the 
basis of /zs¢. v. was penned in Gaul under the protection of 
Constantine, not long after his Edict of Toleration in 306. 
Thus we are led to the conclusion, which has more than 
once already been in sight, that the treatise De Lustitia 
was first published in a part of the empire which was 
exempt from persecution. 


But, to quote the words of Lactantius, ‘ Euagatus sum 
longius quam uolebam’: it is time to return to the work 
which has suggested this article. We open it at a most 
interesting chapter, that in which M. Pichon treats of the 
‘religious sources’ of Lactantius. 

There is one source, it may be remarked in passing, of 
which Lactantius seems certainly to have made use, but 


which has escaped the notice of M. Pichon, as of Brandt 
before him. It is the Book of Enoch.' The fact that 
Lactantius had recourse to this book is the more interesting, 
because it is one of the few traces which remain in his 
extant writings of his early training in Africa, where from 
the days of Tertullian onwards Enoch was held in high 
esteem. 

The thesis which M. Pichon maintains—and main- 
tains with success—in this and the following chapters 
is that, while Lactantius knew and used the Scriptures 
and the later Ecclesiastical writers, he was much more at 
home with profane authors. He bases arguments on the 
Bible; but, as a true classic, he is saturated with the 
writers of the Augustan period, and, above all, with Cicero. 
M. Pichon goes on to say that (for the most part at any rate) 
Lactantius’ knowledge of Scripture was at second hand. 


' See Yournal of Philology, vol. xxv., p. 214 599. 
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He took his proof-texts, not directly from the Bible, but 
from St. Cyprian. Here, one may be inclined to think, 
M. Pichon somewhat underestimates Lactantius’ familiarity 
with the Christian Sacred Books. It is quite true that we 
should not expect a man of his training and temper to 
have a very minute knowledge of them. ‘And if, as 
M. Pichon puts it, ‘ one of his predecessors had done him 
the service of collecting beforehand all the passages of 
Scripture necessary for the historic proof of Christianity, we 
may be sure he would gladly take from him the materials 
of which he had need, without having either the time or 
the taste to gather them for himself.’ Such a collection of 
Scripture passages existed in the Zest¢monia of Cyprian, 
an author for whom we know that Lactantius had much 
respect. A priort, then, it is very likely that he would 
have made use of Cyprian’s Zestimonia. But thea posteriori ° 
evidence of this borrowing does not seem to be quite so 
strong as M. Pichon represents it tobe. Hesumsit upina 
single sentence :—‘ Most of the passages which he quotes 
are found either in the Zes¢¢monza or in the other writings 
of St. Cyprian, and usually in the same form.’ 

Let us remark, in the first place, that it would not be 
very surprising that many, or most, of Lactantius’ proof- 
texts, however he came by them, should be also cited by 
Cyprian. If a writer makes a collection of texts which 
aims at being fairly exhaustive, under certain heads, anda 
later writer quotes a smaller number of texts under the 
same or similar heads, it is natural to expect that most, if 
not all, of the latter will be included in the former. If 
this turns out to be actually the case, we are not entitled to 
infer that there has been borrowing on the part of the later 
collector. If, therefore, most of Lactantius’ proof-texts 
were found in the Zestimonia, we could not at once infer 
that they had been taken from Cyprian. But M. Pichon 
does not say even so much as this. Most of them, he 
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states, are found ‘either in the Zest¢monza or in the other 
writings of St. Cyprian.’ And the words which we have 
printed in italics constitute a very important admission. 
For Lactantius’ ignorance of Scripture can hardly have 
been so profound that, when he was not quite satisfied with 
the material supplied by the Zes¢imonza, he was obliged to 
search the works of Cyprian for additional quotations 
instead of going to the Bible itself. But M. Pichon adds 
that Lactantius quotes the passages in the same form as 
Cyprian. This, if it were true, would be significant. But 
we cannot allow that it would be absolutely convincing. 
For, of course, Cyprian made his quotations from the 
current African text of the Bible, and it is quite possible that 
Lactantius carried an African Bible with him when he went 
to Nicomedia. But isit true? M. Pichon, doubtless, bases 
his statement on Hartel’s edition of Cyprian in the Vienna 
Corpus. But Prof. Sanday has proved (Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, ii. p. xliii. sgg.) that in the Zest¢monza Hartel has 
followed an inferior manuscript. It is therefore unwise, 
until we have a better text of this work in our hands, to 
make confident assertions about the form of Cyprian’s 
quotations. In some cases, however, it seems pretty clear 
that Lactantius differs from him very strikingly. Thus, 
for example, St. John i. 1-3 is cited by both writers 
(Inst. iv. 8. 16; Zest. ii. 3, 6) ; and both in Hartel’s text of 
Cyprian and Brandt’s text of Lactantius verbum appears 
in this passage as the translation of Adyoc. But it is to be 
noted that the two MSS designated in Hartel’s apparatus 
by the letters B and L, which, according to Prof. Sanday, 
when they are in agreement yield a text ‘ which possesses 
high claims to consideration,’ read sermo. It seems clear, 
too, that if Lactantius used Cyprian’s Zest¢imonia, he did 
so with more freedom than M. Pichon leads us to suppose. 
He does not always follow Cyprian as regards the order 
in which he cites his texts, and sometimes he even brings 
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together under a single head passages which are cited by 
the earlier writer under several different heads. One ex. 
ample may be given. In /ws¢. iv. 11. 4-6 Lactantius quotes 
the three passages which are found in Zes¢/. i. 2, but in a 
different order. Next (§§ 7-10), in proof of the statement, 
‘Iilum filium suum primogenitum. .. delabi iussit e caelo, ut 
religionem sanctam Dei transferret ad gentes,’ he quotes 
three passages: the first of them (Mal. i. 10) is found in 
Test. i. 16, under the heading, ‘Quod sacrificium uetus 
euacuaretur et nouum celebraretur’; the others, among 
many, in TZes¢. i. 21, under the heading, ‘Quod gentes 
magis in Christum crediturae essent.’ We have perhaps 
said enough to show that it is scarcely proved that 
Lactantius borrowed his texts from Cyprian, but that if he 
did so, he at least displayed independent knowledge of 
the Scriptures. But we cannot pass on without noticing 
a curious slip made by M. Pichon with regard to one of 
Lactantius’ quotations. He cites (/ms¢. iv. 15. 3) St. Luke 
iii. 22, under the form ‘Tum wuox audita de caelo est: filius 
meus es tu, ego hodie genui te.’ This M. Pichon describes 
as ‘in truth not a quotation, but a confused reminiscence’ 
of the verse in St. Luke and Ps. ii. 7. This, of course, is 
inaccurate. The words as, given by Lactantius were in 
his day a well-known reading of the evangelic text. They 
are attested in Greek as early as the time of Justin 
Martyr, and in Latin, among the contemporaries of 
Lactantius, by Juvencus. Originally, it may be, the 
reading was due to the fusion of two distinct passages of 
Scripture; but there is scarcely room to doubt that 
Lactantius found it in his copy of St. Luke’s Gospel. 


There is not space to do more than touch very 
briefly upon a portion of M. Pichon’s work which deserves 
fuller treatment: his masterly study of the De Mortibus 
Persecutorum. Wis defence of the authenticity of that 
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work, though of course all his arguments are not equally 
convincing, is very powerful. We cannot, we confess, 
accept his dictum, several times repeated, that the hypo- 
thesis that the book was written by a pupil of Lactantius is 
‘quite gratuitous.’ All, however, will now agree that the 
external evidence for the Lactantian authorship of the 
Mortes is very strong, and M. Pichon’s answers to the 
objections of Brandt and others, from internal considera- 
tions, seem to us convincing. The style of the Aor/es, it is 
true, differs from that of the /zstztutiones ; but the difference, 
M. Pichon assures us, amounts only to this, that what is 
normal in the one isexceptional in the other. He produces 
from the A/or/es examples of the long and stately periods 
with which the readers of the /ustttutiones are so familiar. 
He is perhaps hardly so successful in his search in the 
Institutiones for short and rapid sentences, such as occur 
everywhere in the Mortes. But he at least succeeds in 
proving that the author of the one work, as of the 
other, was skilful in adapting his style to his subject. 
And the subject of the J/ortes was as different as 
possible from that of the Jmsttutiones. Their normal 
style would, therefore, certainly differ, supposing they 
had a common author, All we could reasonably expect 
would be an occasional resemblance in diction between 
the two treatises. And this we actually find. But 
M. Pichon gives prominence to another consideration 
which is not always kept in view. The Morées not only 
deals with a different subject from that of the /nstitutiones, 
it is addressed to a different public. We may quote 
M. Pichon’s words (p. 343) :— 

‘Si les Jnstztutcons pechent par excés de parure litté- 
raire, c’est moins l’effet d’une coquetterie d’auteur que d’un 
désir, trés légitime, de conquérir un auditoire instruit et 
exigeant. La forme oratoire du grand ouvrage de Lactance 


est commandée impérieusement par les gots du public 
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profane qu'il a en vue. Le De Mortibus Persecutorum ay 
contraire est dédié 4 un martyr, adressé a un groupe de 
chrétiens, tous gens moins soucieux de I’art d’écrire, plus 
attentifs au récit des événements qui intéressaient de si 
prés leur Eglise. Cette fois, Lactance n’avait pas besoin 
de soigner autant la forme de son livre; il pouvait se 
contenter d’un style plus uni et plus nu, et, avec un con- 
venance parfaite, il a su, lui le rhéteur, l’imitateur de 
Cicéron, l’amoureux du beau langage, il a su étre simple 
avec les simples.’ 
But the most serious objection to the Lactantian author- 
ship of the AZortes is founded, not on the literary style of 
the tract, but on chronology. It is asserted (1) that the 
writer of the J/ortes was an eye-witness of the events 
which he narrates, and in particular of the occurrences at 
Nicomedia subsequent to the Edict of Toleration of Galerius; 
and, on the other hand, (2) that the writer of the /stctutiones 
had left that city some years before the publication of the 
Edict. The second of these statements M. Pichon accepts 
—rightly as it seems, though Prof. Bury takes a different 
view of the matter.’ But he remarks that there is no 
reason why Lactantius may not have returned from Gaul 
to the East between 311 and 313. We are not sure that 
it would be easy to reconcile this supposition with the 
second dedication of the /mstitutiones. But M. Pichon is on 
safer ground when he vigorously combats the first of the two 
statements on which the chronological objection is based. 
That the writer of the A/or/es was an eye-witness of all that 
he records he declares—and with reason—to be impossible ; 
that he was at Nicomedia during the later years of the 
reign of Maximin the text does not compel us to believe. 
it seems to us that M. Pichon’s argument is unanswerable; 
and it is confirmed by subsequent chapters of his book, in 


1 See his edition of Gibbon, vol. ii., p. 532. 
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which harmonies between the /zst¢zfutiones and the Mortes, 
which easily escape the hasty reader, are dwelt upon. 

There is, in fact, a difficulty in the common assumption 
that the author of the A/or/es wrote his tract at Nicomedia, 
or resided in that city between the years 311 and 313, 
which does not appear to be generally recognised. He 
seems not to have had very accurate knowledge of all that 
passed there after the death of Galerius. Two examples 
may be given. 

Both the writer of the AZortes (36. 3) and Eusebius 
(H. £. ix. 2. 2; 4.1) inform us that Maximin procured 
memorials from the cities of his dominions, praying him 
to renew the persecution, which had been for a while sus- 
pended. And Eusebius tells us that the substance of the 
petitions was that the Christians should be banished from 
the cities from which the memorials came. On the details 
of the persecution of Maximin the author of the De MJar- 
tyribus Palaestinae speaks with authority. And in this 
case his testimony is strongly corroborated. He gives us 
two documents which emanated from Maximin himself— 
the answer to the memorial from Tyre, and the letter to 
Sabinus—and in both of them (H. £. ix. 7. 12; 9. 19) the 
statement is made that the citizens had desired the expul- 
sion of the Christians. Moreover, in the second of these 
two documents prominence is given to the circumstance 
that Nicomedia itself was among the cities by which me- 
morials had been presented. It is impossible to imagine 
that a prominent Christian living in Nicomedia could have 
been ignorant of these facts, even if we may suppose that 
he was permitted to remain there after the prayer of the 
citizens had been granted. But the Jortes contradicts 
Eusebius and Maximin as to the scope of the petitions : 


‘Inprimis indulgentiam Christianis communi titulo datam tollit 
subornatis legationibus ciuitatum quae peterent ne intra ciuitates 
2H2 
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suas Christianis conuenticula extruere liceret, ut suasu coactus et im- 
pulsus facere uideretur quod erat sponte facturus.’ 


And again, further on in the same chapter of the Mortes, 
in a passage which has been already quoted (36. 6), we are 
told that about the same time Maximin ordered that the 
lives of the Christians should not be taken. Here also 
Eusebius is at variance with the Morées, and again his state- 
ments are confirmed by independent evidence. He men- 
tions a large number of martyrdoms belonging to this 
period (H. £. ix. 3, 6; cf. viii. 13. 1-7). Among those who 
suffered, according to him,' was the famous scholar Lucian, 
a presbyter of Antioch, who was put to death at Nico- 
media. Now a fragment of the Apology of Lucian, 
delivered shortly before his death, to the Avaeses of Bithynia, 
is still extant in the Latin rendering of Rufinus (Routh, 
R. S. iv. 5), and in it he mentions ‘ista, quae nunc falso 
conscribuntur, Acta Pilati.” It was a daring allusion 
certainly, but one which could not have been made except 
in the last years of Maximin. For it was then that the 
Acta Pilati were forged, and by his authority circulated 
everywhere and taught in the schools (Eus. H. Z.i. 9. 2; 
ix. 5. 1). How could a Christian living in Nicomedia have 
been unaware of all the martyrdoms recorded by Eusebius, 
some of the most remarkable of which took place in 
Nicomedia itself? 

But enough of this. To the student of the Diocletian Per- 
secution the authorship of the J/ortes is of comparatively 
small moment. For him the important question is its his- 
torical value. And this is very carefully discussed in two 
chapters in which the Morées is considered as an historic 
source, and as. a political and religious pamphlet. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages which are open to criticism. 


1 And according to Jerome (De Vir. Jil. 77), who had evidently independent 
knowledge of the facts. 
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Thus, at p. 363, it should have been observed that Eusebius 
(according to the received text) is inconsistent as to the 
month in which the persecution began, giving March in 
H.E. viii. 2.4, but April in 17, Pal. Pref. Again, the para- 
phrase given on p. 365, of Eus., MZ. Pal. 13. 15 (12), does not 
convey the sense of the passage itself, quoted in a footnote. 
Is it fair, on the same page, to quote Optatus of Mileum 
as supporting Lactantius on the religious policy of 
Constantius? Surely he agrees more closely with Euse- 
bius. But such slight slips as these do not appreciably 
lessen the value of the discussion. 

We have in this Paper, perhaps, unduly enlarged upon 
those parts of M. Pichon’s monograph in which he ex- 
presses opinions from which we have felt compelled to 
dissent. They occupy, after all, only a few pages of the 
entire work. Of the judgment to be pronounced on the book 
as a whole there can, we believe, be little doubt. Apart 
from the edition of the text in the Vienna Corpus, it is the 
most valuable contribution to the study of Lactantius which 
has been published for many years. 


H. J. LAWLOR. 





FHE RELATION OF METRICAL ICTUS TO 
ACCENT AND QUANTITYIN PLAUTINE VERSE. 


HE most important problem of Plautine versification 
is the exact relation of the metrical ictus to the 
word-accent of prose and to quantity. This problem may 
be said to divide Plautine scholars into two camps. Those 
scholars who may perhaps be distinguished as the philo- 
logical or scientific school, favour, for the most part, the 
theory that the ictus of Plautine verse was determined 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by the word- and sentence- 
accent of prose. In the learned essay on Zhe Accentual 
Element in Early Latin Verse, that forms the appendix 
to his large edition of the Caftivz (1900), Prof. Lindsay 
strives to bring into harmony with the accentual system 
of prose, a large number of instances of metrical stress 
which seem to be in conflict with it. In this he is in 
agreement with Prof. Skutsch. Another school of critics, 
which may perhaps be called the non-philological or 
literary school, hold that the natural prose accent had 
little or no influence in producing the characteristic features 
of Plautine verse. This view has been expressed by 
Seyffert, and by the late Richard Klotz. 

The most characteristic phenomenon of Plautine verse 
is the shortening of originally long syllables by the so- 
called Law of Breves Breviantes. That law need not yet 
be formulated. It will be enough to say that, in that 
shortening, a stress-accent codperates with a short 
syllable in shortening a following long one. This short- 
ening occurs very often in Plautus; and the question arises 
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whether the stress-accent that is a factor in producing it 
was the word-accent of prose, or the metrical ictus imposed 
by the will of the poet. The philological school hold 
firmly that it was the former, while the non-philological 
school take the opposite view. Seyffert and Klotz seem 
to regard this shortening as a purely metrical phenomenon, 
the latter, for instance, holding that the shortened syllable 
(dreviata) and the shortening syllable (4vevzans) must both 
belong to the same arsis or thesis. 

It is clear that questions of Plautine metric cannot be 
kept distinct from the wider question of the character of 
Latin verse in general. On that subject, too, there is much 
divergence of opinion. Scholars are not even agreed as 
to the proper way of reading Vergil’s hexameters, some 
holding, with Bentley’ and Hermann, that the words should 
be pronounced as in prose; others holding, with Luc. 
Miller,’ that the prose accents should be disregarded ; and 
one writer® at ieast holding that they should be read with- 
out either ictus or word-accent, but with scrupulous regard 
to quantity ! 

If, therefore, we are to arrive at the truth of the matter, 
it will be necessary to examine the expressed or unex- 
pressed postulates that underlie these very divergent 
views. For example, Skutsch reveals the postulate on 
which some of his views as to Plautine verse rest in 
the course of a review of Klotz’ Aldtrimische Metrtk 
in Vollméller’s Fahresb. 1891, where he declares that a 
quantitative poetry is properly suited only to a language 
with a musical accent, and that the only verse suited to a 
language which, like Latin, had a stress-accent is accen- 
tual verse. In examining this postulate, therefore, and 
other postulates, which presumably underlie other views, 


‘In his Schediasma de Metr. Terent. Latin Prosody ? in the Amer. Jour. of 
? Res Metr.*, pp. 233 sqq. Phil., vol. xix. 4 (Baltimore, 1898). 
$C. E. Bennett : What was Ictus in 4 The passage will be quoted below. 
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it will be necessary to inquire into the exact meaning of 
the terms ‘quantitative’ and ‘accentual’ as applied to verse, 
to distinguish precisely the various kinds of word-accent, 
and to determine their respective relations to different 
metrical systems. And, above all, if such an inquiry is 
to begin hopefully, it will be desirable to ask what is the 
essential element in verse. The whole subject of metre, 
as to which there is so much disagreement, can only 
become clear when it is unified—when ancient verse is 
compared with modern verse, and the element common to 
both—if there be one—disengaged. 


Bs 


In this, as in other matters, it is best to proceed from 
the known to the unknown. For us moderns the effect 
produced by modern verse is known; but the effect pro- 
duced by ancient verse on its contemporaries is compara- 
tively unknown. We are also substantially, though not 
perfectly, agreed as to the external means by which the 
effect of modern verse is produced. It will probably be 
admitted that a line of English or German will be recog- 
nised as verse when it suggests to the ear a beat or pulse 
recurring at normally regular intervals of time. The 
intervals need not be exactly equal. It is enough that the 
effect of equality be produced on the ear. There may be 
acceleration or retardation of the time, but the acceleration 
or retardation will be normally uniform, though, as in 
music, more or less sudden pauses may be occasionally 
employed for the sake of special effect. Nor need every 
single beat be actually heard. A beat may be omitted ; but 
a thing may be suggested by its very absence, and the 
omission of a beat is conditional, in English verse, on 
such an arrangement of the part of the verse in which it 
occurs that the voice dwells as long on that part in recitation 
as if the missing beat were heard. Thus the time occupied 
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in reciting an English line is not affected by the absence 
of a beat. The effect of a regularly recurring beat or 
pulse is given by a regularly recurring stressed syllable, 
and the stressed syllable requires normally more time for 
its utterance than the unstressed ‘syllables. To determine 
exactly how much more time is scarcely necessary; but, 
roughly speaking, the stressed syllables require twice as 
much time as the unstressed. The stressed syllable is 
normally, therefore, one on which the voice can dwell, 
as in— 

Immortal age beside immértal youth. 
or, 

Stefget aif, ihr Alten Trétime ! 


Let it be agreed to call such syllables long, and syl- 
lables like the first of mevery and German Ji#fe, short. 
The unstressed syllables in an English verse can be 
either long or short; but whichever they be, the voice 
will dwell on them a shorter time than on the stressed. 
The stressed syllable, however, can be short; and in that 
case, the short syllable is not prolonged, but the required 
time is filled out by a pause. Usually the short stressed 
syllable is pronounced with the following syllable; and a 
pause follows to take the place of the unstressed syllable ; 
as in 


She néver téld her léve, 


where the two syllables of ‘never’ are pronounced in the 
time of one long one, and there is a pause equal to the 
time of a short syllable before ‘told.’ There are also 
other breaks in the regularity of the pattern. There is 
the phenomenon called inversion of the accent, in which 
the stressed syllable occupies the place of the unstressed, 
and vce versa. Inversion of the accent is usually found 
only at the beginning of the line. Several of these 
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characteristics are illustrated in the lines of Shake. 
speare : 


Duke. And what’s her history ? 
Viola. A blank, my lérd. She néver téld her léve, 
But lét concealment, lfke a wérm i’ the bad, 
Féed on her damask chéek. 
Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 112 ff. 


The last line here exhibits inversion of the accent in the first 


foot, and the stressing of a short syllable (‘ damask ”) in the 
second. Using the symbol x for an unstressed syllable 
(which may be long or short indifferently), and the symbol A 
for a pause equal to the time required for the utterance of 
an unstressed syllable, we may represent the scheme of the 
last line as follows! :— 
£x|[xvul[Az 

Inversion of the accent in German verse is shown in 

Goethe’s 
War es ein Gétt der diese Zefchen schrieb, 


Faust, 434, 
and stressed short syllable in 


Jetzt érst erkénn’ ich wds der Weise sprfcht, 
Faust, 442, 


where there is a pause before ‘was,’ ‘-kenn’ ich’ being 
spoken together in the place of one long stressed syllable.’ 

It is by no means my purpose to attempt a complete 
account of modern verse, as represented in English and 
German. The points to which I should like to direct 
attention are that, omitting details, English and German 


'I am indebted for some valuable many originally short vowels which in 
hints on English metre to Prof. E. A. German, since the Middle High German 
Sonnenschein. period, have become long: contrast 

* Stressed short syllables are less Eng. J give, Ger. ich gébe, O. H. G. 
common in German verse than in 7h gibu. 

English, because English has preserved 
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verse depends for its effect on the recurrence of long 
stressed syllables at regular intervals. The pattern is, we 
have seen, often broken. It may even be admitted that 
much or most of the charm of English verse depends on 
this breaking of the pattern. But the pattern is not 
destroyed ; it is divined amid all variations. 

Let us turn now to ancient verse, and propose the same 
question—namely, on what did its effect, as verse, depend? 
It will be best to take Greek examples, as Greek verse 
admittedly differs most widely from modern verse. In 
a Greek iambic trimeter we find six O@éose, that is to 
say, six stressed syllables, and they occur at equal intervals 
of time. Further, these six stressed syllables or Oécu¢ 
are long, except that occasionally two short syllables take 
the place of one long one. Also twice as much time was 
occupied in reciting a ore as in reciting an dooce. So 
far the Greek metre corresponds closely in character with 
the modern English metre. Wehave the recurrence of long 
stressed syllables at regular intervals of time, and we find 
that the voice dwelt twice as long ona @éorg as on an dpatc— 
an dooce being the unstressed portion of a verse between 
two consecutive @fcac. But in some other respects the 
Greek metre differs from the English. For example, the 
second, fourth, and sixth apoa¢ must, in tragic verse, consist 
of a single short syllable; again, a fore can never be 
omitted, nor can it change places with an apoi¢e (inversion 
of stress); and there are no pauses (xpdvor Kevol, imanta 
tempora, Quint. ix. 4. 51). 

Which, then, of the characteristics of a Greek iambic 
trimeter are we to regard as essential? What isthat which 
we could not take away from it without making it cease to 
have the nature ofa verse? I do not say, ‘cease to bea verse,’ 
because, perhaps, a pedant might hold that if you put a 
long syllable in the second ipo, it ceases to be a verse. 
Would it remain essentially a verse if pronounced without 
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stress in the @ésee¢ ?—or if long syllables were found in the 
aipoac of the even feet? In other words, are we to regard 
as the essential element in Greek verse that which it has 
in common with modern verse, or that which is peculiar to 
itself and the verse of some other literatures? Logic 
almost compels us to the former conclusion. Sophocles and 
Shakespeare both wroie iambic verse. Surely, then, that 
which their verse has in common will be its essential 
element? Many writers seem to hold that the esthetic 
effect of ancient verse was due to what is called quantity, 
that is, a certain arrangement of long and short syllables, 
If it was, why do we also find s¢vessed syllables recurring in 
Greek verse at regular intervals? Or it may be said that 
the esthetic effect of Greek verse was only partly due to the 
recurrence at regular intervals of stressed syllables, and 
partly to an orderly arrangement of long and short syllables, 
If that is the right view, then we must admit that Greek 
verse was all that modern verse is, and something more; and 
we must deny to Dante, and Shakespeare, and Goethe the 
power of producing in modern ears effects equal in fulness 
to those produced in Athenian ears by Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. We must admit, too, that we moderns have 
grown incapable of feeling the full beauty of quantitative 
verse. At any rate, I must confess, for my own part, that 
the verse of Sophocles does not seem to me more beautiful, 
as verse, than that of Shakespeare. Many classical 
scholars seem to have had almost a superstitious feeling 
about quantity, as of a mysterious and lost quality of 
language which no modern ear could appreciate. Thus 
Munro, during the discussion which arose out of Matthew 
Arnold’s Lectures on Translating Homer, not only attributed 
the whole force of ancient verse to “the instinctive feeling 
for and knowledge of quantity” of the old Greeks and 
Romans, but proceeded to deny that quantity “existed 
even potentially in any modern language,” or that any 
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modern ear could recognise it or feel its effect.1 Such 
opinions must be soon dispelled by a knowledge of the laws 
that govern the life and growth of language. But the 
question whether quantity was the cause of, or even con- 
tributed to, the esthetic effect of ancient verse can be 
answered otherwise than by an appeal to subjective feelings 
if it can be shown that quantity in ancient verse served 
quite another purpose—that it was a part of the technic of 
ancient verse, not of its essence. 

Ancient and modern verse are usually distinguished as 
quantitative and accentual respectively. The terms need 
defining. They do not necessarily predicate the essential 
element in the two kinds of verse. We have seen that, in 
Greek verse, we find a regular succession of long stressed 
syllables (@écec). If, therefore, stress may be called 
accent, there is a sense in which ancient verse is as much 
accentual as modern verse. But the two names do, of 
course, represent a real difference. In modern verse the 
metrically stressed syllable is always a syllable that bears 
the word-accent of prose speech: in ancient verse that is 
not so. In a Greek verse, the metrical ictus (to use the 
more technical term) is as often in conflict with the word- 
accent as not, as, for instance, in 


orépyew yap ai méOar me x xpdvos Evvav 
paxpos didacKe. 


SopH., O. C. 7. 


And that is really all that is meant by saying that modern 
verse is accentual as compared with ancient verse. Both 
kinds of verse have a regularly recurring succession of 
stressed long syllables ; but in reading a modern verse, we 
are guided where to place those stresses by natural word- 
accent, while in reading a Greek verse natural word-accent 


1 Cited by J. M. Robertson, in New Essays towards a Critical Method, p. 347. 
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is utterly disregarded, and we must be guided by some. 
thing else. That something else was quantity. For 
instance, the reciter was guided, in the verse of Sophocles 
quoted above, to the placing of a stress on the last syllable 
of orépyewv by the short syllable yap; and generally, the 
first @éo1¢ of a Greek iambic line will be the first syllable 
followed by a short one—excluding the first syllable of the 
line. In other words, as the word-accent is the clew to the 
reading of a modern verse, so was a certain arrangement 
of long and short syllables the clew to the reading of an 
ancient verse. 

The next step in the inquiry is that we should ask why 
Greek used a quantitative clew to its verse, while English 
and German use the clew of natural accent. The usual 
answer is, that it is because the accent of English and 
German is exspiratory, while the accent of old Greek was 
musical. Such an answer implies the general proposition 
that the natural poetry of a language with an exspiratory 
accent will be accentual, and the natural poetry of a 
language with a musical accent will be quantitative. As 
the accent of Latin was exspiratory, it would follow that 
quantitative Latin poetry must be pronounced artificial. 
It is necessary, therefore, to examine this point rather 
closely. 

It is well known that word-accents can be distinguished 
in two different ways—firstly, according to the principle 
on which their position in the word is determined, and, 
secondly, according to their nature. 

If we regard its position in the word, we may distinguish 
three kinds of accent—/vree, Fixed, and Rhythmical. 1. In 
languages with F ree accent, each word has one chief accent, 
which may fall in any part of the word, however long the 
word may be. Different inflexions of the same word may 
have the accent in different places. 2. When the accent 
is Fixed, its position is determined on a uniform principle ; 
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and jit must be in the same place in every part of an 
inflexional system. Fixed accent is found in the Germanic 
languages, where, in uncompounded words, the accent 
must fall on the first syllable, that is, the root-syllable; 
and it must remain there throughout all inflexions or 
lengthenings by suffixes; ¢.g., English /tke, likeness, like- 
nesses, liken, likening; begtn, begdn, beginner. 3. When 
accent is Rhythmical, it is restricted to certain syllables, 
its position being determined in each case by a law which 
depends solely on the rhythm of the word—that is, the 
number and quantity of its syllables. When the word is 
inflected or increased by the addition of suffixes, the posi- 
tion of the accent is changed as often as is necessary to 
bring it into harmony with the rhythmical law. This kind 
of accent is perfectly illustrated in Latin, less perfectly in 
Greek ; ¢.g., vides, vidétts, videbdtur, videbatirne; pépulus, 
populérum. The free and fixed kinds of accent may be 
classed together as Signzficant, that is, they were intended 
originally to make the speaker’s meaning clearer: they 
were addressed to the understanding. Thus in English 
and German, the accent distinguishes the predicative from 
the formative elements of uncompounded words. But the 
rhythmical kind of accent is, in a sense, meaningless: 
it is addressed to the ear, it is placed automatically. It 
will be seen that this distinction is not without importance 
for the theory of Latin metric. 

According to its nature, two kinds of accent are usually 
distinguished —Exspiratory and Musical. Exspiratory 
accent is often supposed to consist solely in a stronger 
emission of the breath, and musical accent solely in a 
heightened pitch. But,as Brugmann points out,' no accent 
is purely a stress-accent, or purely a pitch-accent. Differ- 
ences' of pitch and stress are always associated. But 


1 Grundr.", i. § 52. 
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where the element of stress preponderates, the accent is 
called exspiratory, for the sake of convenience, and vice versa, 
In reality, every exspiratory accent is partly a musical 
accent, and every musical accent is partly an exspiratory 
accent. Thusthe accent of ancient Greek is called musical, 
while the accent of modern Greek—found in the same 
position as in the ancient language—is called exspiratory. 
What has happened is that—owing to causes of deep 
interest and importance philologically—the stress-element 
in ancient Greek accent has continually waxed, while the 
pitch-element has as continually waned, until their mutual 
relations have been reversed. 

The character of accent can always be determined with 
certainty from its effects. The effect of accent in the 
modification of a language is in direct proportion to the 
strength of its stress-element. Stress-accent lengthens 
originally short vowels; ¢g., Ital. méno, fudco, from Lat. 
minus, focus; N.H.G. viel, gébe, from M.H.G. vil, gébe. 
Where the element of stress is strongly preponderant, 
the vowels of the unaccented syllables lose both quantity 
and quality. Thus, in English, unaccented vowels are 
normally short, and indeterminate in quality; ¢.g., the 
unaccented syllables of wédter, satlor, béggar, figure, have 
exactly the same sound. When, in English or German, the 
unaccented vowel is associated with a nasal or liquid, the 
vowel is syncopated, and the nasal or liquid becomes 
sonant; as in gentleman, pron. géntlmn; Retsender, pron. 


reisndr. 


The accent of English and German, then, is not only 
exspiratory: it is also fixed. Moreover the element of 
stress preponderates in it as strongly as possible, especi- 
ally, perhaps, in English, where all unaccented syllables 
normally suffer ‘ Ablaut.’ With such conditions prevailing 
in the languages, an accentual system of verse is a 
necessity, As the ictus falls normally on long syllables, 
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only the accented syllables are available for its reception, 
all others having lost both quantity and quality. The 
powerful action of English accent is directly due to its 
character, but it may also be indirectly connected with its 
fixed incidence. An accent that abides always on the 
same syllable through all inflexions and changes will 
probably produce a more powerful effect than one which 
changes under inflexion from syllable to syllable—just as 
a mountain torrent that keeps to one narrow channel will 
produce more conspicuous changes by its erosive action 
than a stream that often changesits course. We see, then, 
that English and German verse are accentual, not precisely 
because those languages have an exspiratory accent, but 
because the effects of exspiratory accent in those languages 
are what they are. 

The accentual verse of other modern Indo-European 
languages can be accounted for in the same way as that 
of English and German, which have been taken as their 
representatives. Thus in Italian normal coincidence of 
ictus and accent is necessitated by the fact that all accented 
syllables are long, and all unaccented syllables short. 

We have seen why English and German, as the represen- 
tatives of the modern tongues, have, and must have, accen- 
tual verse ; let us now briefly consider why Greek, as the 
representative of the ancient tongues, had, and could not 
but have had, quantitative verse. The accent of old Greek 
is shown, by the general absence of those effects which are 
always observed in languages with an exspiratory accent, 
to have been musical. But, as has been pointed out, that 
does not mean that the element of stress was quite absent 
from it. The element of pitch predominated; but the 
element of stress was present, and was even strong 
enough to produce certain effects. This is, it is true, denied 
by Brugmann,' but is held to be proved by other philo- 

1 Grundr.*, i,, § 1051. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. 21 
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logists. Perhaps the most certain trace of the effects of 
accent is the law discovered by Wackernagel,' which 
explains the relation between pairs of words like xépon: 
koupevc¢ ; Old Att. dpao¢: ovpa. Brugmann’ tries to explain 
away these examples; but he passes over in silence the 
strongest instance of all, the pair of words pon (for Fépan) : 
ovpéw (for Fopoéiw): cf. O. Ind. varshati, ‘it rains.’ Hirt 
holds Wackernagel’s law to be proved.’ As regards its 
incidence, the Greek accent was rhythmical, though within 
certain narrow limits the original Ind.-Eur. accentuation 
was retained. But the important point for the argument is 
that the accented vowels were often short, and the 
unaccented vowels long. Further, Greek was rich in 
polysyllables—such common words as Paoidéwe, mpos- 
oreixovra, étEavioravar. The ictus must fall normally on 
long syllables. But the long syllables are very often 
unaccented—as in @avordvai—and the accented syllables 
are very often short. Consequently, ictus and accent 
could not coincide, as a general practice. The accent of 
a word, therefore, was no guide to the ictus, and another 
guide, or clew, as I have called it, had to be found. Ifa 
reader of verse saw before him a word like mpocoretyovra, 
how was he to be directed to find the ictus without hesita- 
tion or stumbling, seeing that three consecutive syllables 
were capable of receiving it? And before the invention of 
writing, how were verses to be held firmly together, to be 
kept in shape? The only possible clew was quantity, 
which the poets did not invent, but found there to their 
hand, in a language spoken by shepherds, and soldiers, 
and artizans. By an arrangement of short and long 
syllables, which was suggested by the language itself, the 
reciter could be unerringly guided in the placing of the 


! Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 29. 127 ff. % Handbuch der griechischen Laut- 
* Grundr.*, § 646, Anm. . und Formenlehre, § 237. 
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ictus. The use of a short syllable for marking the dpare, or 
unstressed portion of the foot, would naturally be suggested 
by the fact that in all verse—in modern verse as well as in 
ancient—an unstressed syllable is naturally shorter than a 
stressed. I suggest, then, that the function of quantity 
was not directly esthetic, but practical. The esthetic effect 
was produced by the regularly recurring stress: ‘metre 
begins with pulse-beat.’ Such a doctrine enables us to 
unify ancient and modern verse, and removes a slur which 
has unjustly rested on the latter since the Renascence. 
“Every classical scholar readily admits the superiority 
of Latin versification over English,” wrote an editor of 
Juvenal, Dr. Nuttall, in 1836; and the belief that ancient 
verse is more perfect than modern verse is probably wide- 
spread. The doctrine here put forward will perhaps be 
regarded as a heresy; but, if it is, it is directed against a 
superstition. Quantity, I believe, is not of zsthetic origin 


in any language. The Goths, in the days of Wulfila, spoke 
a quantitative language: are we to hold that they 
possessed a sense and an instinct that were lacking to the 
contemporaries of Shakespeare and Goethe? Hungarian 
is also strictly quantitative at the present day; but we need 
not, therefore, exalt its verse over that of the rest of modern 
Europe. 


The nature of old Greek verse is sufficiently revealed 
by the facts and details of Greek metric, provided that those 
facts and details be interrogated. Often they are treated 
as needing no explanation—as being ultimate laws, to be 
used only @ prtorz, and not as determined by the needs of 
the men that made them, and the character of the material 
they had to work with. For example, the iambic trimeter of 
Greek tragedy allows an ‘irrational’ iambusin the odd 
places. Why was that? The language contained many 
words of the measure of peiZw or mpocoreiyovra. Without 
that permission, all words having two or more consecutive 


sis 
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long syllables would have been excluded. Pure iambics 
could still have been written ; but each considerable per- 
formance therein would have been a four de force. Why then 
did they not admit such words to every foot in the line? 
Because it was simply impossible: there would have been 
no clew for the reciter—he might just as well have made 
such a verse trochaic as iambic. But a clewin the alternate 
feet was sufficient. Again, in an English or German 
iambic line, we often find, as we have seen, a trochaic ictus 
in the first foot. Why do we never, or almost never, find 
it in Greek iambics?! To modern verse it gives variety 
and an added charm. The answer to the question is that, 
in some respects, word-accent is a better verse-clew than 
quantity. It is surer; it requires less attention on the part 
of the reciter. Consequently some things are possible to a 
modern poet from which an Athenian was debarred. If a 
Greek iambic line had begun with a trochee, followed by 
an iambus, the reciter might have mistaken it for a dactylic 
opening, and have pronounced -vv|- «, say, instead of 
4v|v+|-, thus throwing the line out of gear. It is for 
precisely the same reason that we never find in Greek 
iambics those pauses that are so common in English 
verse (see above, p. 473 f.). Experiment will show that it is 
impossible to allow them in Greek dialogue metres without 
injuring the clew to their fluent recitation. This seems to 
be proved by the fact that such pauses (/empora tnanta ol 
Quintilian) are constantly found in the lyric parts of 
tragedy. There we have not only pauses, but also inver- 
sions of the ictus (avaxAasrc) and prolongations—rpionuor, 
rerpaonun, etc. The reason is that, in the lyric passages, 
the music furnished the clew, not quantity. 


! The only instances knownto me are (Verrall); and Aesch., Choeph. 1049: 
in Aesch., Zheb. 475, where an iamb. aoxlrwves. Aesch., Zheb. 547, is re- 
trim, begins with ‘lrmouédovros oxjua, jected by Dindorf, H. Wolf, Verrall, 
‘a concession to the inevitable’— and others. 
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It would be interesting to pursue this subject, and to 
seek the vazson d’étre of other details of Greek metric; but 
the limits of this paper forbid an exhaustive treatment. 
Enough has been said, perhaps, to bring support to the 
doctrine that quantity in Greek verse had as its immediate 
function, not the producing of an esthetic effect, but the 
guiding of the reader or reciter in his declamation—that is 
to say, a merely practical function. This seems to be 
shown by the fact that quantity is sacrificed wherever that 
can be done without the practical inconvenience of damage 
to the metrical clew—for example, in the alternate feet of 
the yévocg dutAdowv. Were the odd places of an iambic 
trimeter less excellent or less perfect than the even 
places? Or did they break the stately march of the line by 
requiring a longer time for their utterance? But before 
leaving this part of the subject I should like to call atten- 
tion to one point. Reference has already been made to 
the belief that ancient verse was in some way superior to 
modern verse—a belief partly due to the fact that the rules 
of ancient metres can be more definitely stated without 
reference to the living ear, which is often a convenience. 
But we have here seen that, in some respects, Greek 
verse must yield the superiority to modern verse. It had 
less power to vary the cadence of the lines by occasional 
inversion of the ictus, and by permitting pauses. In a 
word—and a bold word—it was more monotonous. A 
student of the classics cannot but feel a sadness in 
admitting it; but truth compels. It must be granted that 
all quantitative verse is necessarily more mo- 
notonous than accentual verse. The preceding 
argument is an attempt to show why it must be so; and I 
would cite as a supporting witness the late Professor 
Newman :— 


“‘Very few persons have ever actually heard quantitative verse. 
I have ; by listening to Hungarian poems, read to me by my friend 
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Mr. Francis Pulszky, a native Magyar. He had not finished a 
single page before I complained gravely of the monotony. He 
replied: ‘So do we complain of it’; and then showed me, by 
turning the pages, that the poet cut the knot which he could not 
untie, by frequent changes of his metre.”! 


We have now inquired what is the essential element in 
verse, and found it to be a succession of stressed syllables 
at regular intervals of time; we have inquired in what 
exact sense ancient verse can be called quantitative, and 
modern verse accentual; we have further asked why 
modern verse is necessarily accentual, and ancient verse 
quantitative ; and we have found that the function of 
quantity in Greek verse was not esthetic, but practical. It 
has been argued that English and German verse are 
accentual, not so much because they have an exspiratory 
accent, as because the effects of exspiratory accent in those 
languages are what they are; and that Greek verse was 
quantitative, not so much because Greek had a musical 
accent, as because it had short accented, and long un- 
accented vowels. The ground having been thus, as I hope, 
cleared, we may pass to the subject of Latin versification, 
and, more particularly, to Plautine versification. 


II. 


If the character of the Latin language approached 
more closely that of English or German than it did that of 
Greek, then, doubtless, it follows that an accentual poetry 
would have been better suited to it than a quantitative 
poetry. Some authorities seem to consider that the 
question is settled when it is said that the accent of English 
is, and the accent of Latin was, exspiratory. That seems 
to be the view of Prof. Skutsch, for instance. In the 


' Cited by J. M. Robinson, New Essays towards a Critical Method. London, 
1897. 
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course of a review of Klotz’ Adltrimische Metrtk, in 
Vollmiller’s Fahresbericht, 1891, he criticises adversely 
Klotz’ quantitative theory of the Saturnian metre, and 
observes :— 


“Die einfache Erwigung, dass keine Sprache, vorsichtig sei 
hinzugefiigt, keine indogermanische Sprache, mit exspiratorischem 
Accent von Haus aus eine andere als accentuierende oder 
silbenzihlende Poesie kennt und, aus naheliegenden Griinden 
kennen kann, sowie dass die quantitierende Poesie ausschliesslich 
Eigentiimlichkeit der Sprachen mit musikalischem Accent ist, 
wirft jede quantitierende Saturniertheorie tiber den Haufen.” 


So eminent a Latinist, and so sound a philologist, as 
Prof. Skutsch speaks on such a subject with the greatest 
authority ; but I confess that the ‘ obvious reasons’ (xahe- 
liegende Griinde) here spoken of, which render it impossible 
for any language with an exspiratory accent to have from 
the first any other than an accentual or syllable-counting 
poetry, are to me not quite clear. I recognise that all 
modern European languages of the Indo-European stock 
have a more or less exspiratory accent, and that they also 
have accentual systems of verse. But it seems that if, 
starting with this statement as our major premiss, we 
proceed to deduce that any natural system of Latin versi- 
fication would also have been accentual, there is a flaw in 
our syllogism. We must first establish the general pro- 
position that a// languages with a stress-accent have 
naturally an accentual poetry ; and obviously we can only 
do that if we show why it is mecessary for the verse of such 
a language to be accentual. And again, if there are 
different degrees of stress-accent, that fact also may vitiate 
our reasoning ; because accentual verse may only begin to 
be necessary with a certain degree of stress-accent. 

Though English accent and Latin accent are both 
called exspiratory, there are two important differences : 
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(1) Latin accent was less strongly exspiratory than in 
English; and (2) Latin accent was rhythmical, while 
English accent is fixed. The English accent has, gene- 
rally speaking, deprived all unaccented vowels of length 
and determinate quality. The Latin accent, at least in 
Republican and early Imperial times, had not had that 
effect. 

Long vowels are found in unaccented syllables, and 
retain their proper quality; ¢.g. ératorés. Nor had the 
Latin accent, in Republican and early Imperial times, the 
effect of lengthening originally short accented vowels, as 
we see them lengthened in German, Italian, and modern 
Greek. The Latin accent, therefore, though undoubtedly 
exspiratory, could not have been so strongly exspiratory 
as the accent of modern English or German. Further, it 
does not seem quite safe to speak of ‘the Latin accent,’ 
as if the language had remained unchanged during the 
whole of its literary history. The Latin of Plautus and 
the Latin of Juvenal are widely different, not only in other 
respects, but also in the character of their accent. Even 
in the time of Horace, the Latin accent was probably not 
what it was in the time of Juvenal, since, in the time of 
the latter, further progress had been made towards the 
destruction of quantity in unaccented syllables. For 
instance, Horace does not shorten an originally long final 
o, when a long syllable precedes; but before Juvenal’s day 
final 90 had become everywhere short. In the time of 
Plautus, as is well known, most originally long termina- 
tions remained long, except under the Law of Sreves 
Breviantes, so that we find such pronunciations as dra/or 
clamat, It would seem, therefore, that the stress-element 
in the Latin accent gained strength continuously from the 
time of Plautus to later Imperial times, when it probably 
became as strong as it is in modern Italian. Latin accent 
is only roughly classed when it is called exspiratory. 
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It is natural that an Englishman or a German should 
feel that, if the natural prose stress-accent is taken off a 
word, and a new accent imposed on it, the word must 
become unintelligible or absurd. Perhaps that feeling 
may be one of the ‘ obvious reasons’ mentioned by Skutsch, 
why the only natural poetry of a language with stress- 
accent must be an accentual poetry. In English it is 
simply impossible to change the accentuation of a word of 
native origin, or thoroughly naturalised, because, generally 
speaking, the unaccented syllables contain only the short 
indeterminate vowel, which could not receive the accent 
without being made determinate; whereupon the sonant 
of the originally accented syllable would, in turn, become 
indeterminate. But in Latin there could, at least, have 
been no such impossibility, because the unaccented 
syllables contained vowels capable of being accented. 
But, apart from questions of impossibility, it is worth 
while considering whether the feeling against the dis- 
placement of astress-accent would be likely to be as strong 
among a people speaking a language with a rhythmical 
accent as it must be among a people whose language has 
a fixed accent. As has been said, the fixed accent of the 
Germanic language is s¢guzficant, that is, it has a meaning 
for the understanding. In uncompounded words of native 
origin it distinguishes the predicative from the formative 
elements; and in compounds it has a purely logical 
function. But the rhythmical accent of Latin is meaning- 
less for the understanding, and is addressed only to the 
ear. Accent-shifting would therefore be less likely to 
afféct the intelligibility of a word in Latin than in English. 
Take the series of words, vides, vidétis, videbdti’s, videbattsne. 
The accent moves step by step from the root-syllable to 
the fourth. Consequently it was almost impossible to 
place the accent on any syllable of a Latin word on which 
it might not rest naturally in some other inflexion or some 
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other collocation. Suppose the word videbatis to have 
been unnaturally accented on the first—védebates: such an 
accentuation would have at least been familiar in védes. 
Suppose it to have been unnaturally accented on the 
second—vzdébatis: that accentuation was at least familiar 
in vidébas. And if it had been accented on the last— 
videbatis—even that pronunciation was familiar when an 
enclitic followed. 

I do not suppose this reasoning to prove anything as 
to the actual facts of Plautine versification. They must 
be proved by @ fostertort methods, by means of an exami- 
nation of Plautine verse. Its object has been to show that 
there is no @ #riorz objection to an ‘ unnatural’ accentua- 
tion of a Latin word in verse—or, at least, a less strong 
objection than there would be in English or German— 
and to suggest that conclusions as to the sort of verse 
naturally suited to Latin, drawn from a hasty comparison 
of the Latin and modern Germanic accents, are in danger 
of error from the overlooking of important differences. I 
now, therefore, proceed to interrogate the actual facts of 
Plautine versification with a view to winning from them, 
by @ postertort methods, an answer to the specific questions 
which I had proposed for solution. The preceding inquiry 
into the essential element in verse, the meaning of ‘ quanti- 
tative’ and ‘accentual’ as applied to verse, the true func- 
tion of quantity in Greek verse, and the character of the 
word-accent in the languages involved in the discussion— 
all that inquiry has been designed to facilitate as objective 
an interpretation as possible of the facts, an interpretation 
independent of any particular school of Plautine critics? 


Ill. 


The chief question may be thus stated: Is Plautine 
verse purely accentual, or purely quantitative? Or does 
it partake of both characters? And if it partakes of both 


ot ei. ii |e 
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characters, to what is that fact due, and what cause or 
causes determined the employment of the one or the other 
principle in any given case? And the precise meaning of 
the question, ‘Is Plautine verse purely accentual,’ is this : 
Did the actor of a Plautine play place the stress of his 
voice always on the syllable which would have borne it in 
prose, or did he sometimes place it on syllables which 
would not have borne it in prose, and neglect or suppress, 
when metrically necessary, the prose accent? So concrete 
a statement of the question is necessary because some 
writers do not seem quite decided as to the precise nature 
of zctus. I, of course, assume it to have been a stress, and 
the point will, I hope, be definitely proved. A conclusive 
answer to part of the question proposed may be found in 
the working of the law of Breves Breviantes. That law 
may be thus stated: A syllable long by nature or 
position, and preceded by a short syllable, was 
itself shortened if the word-accent fell imme- 
diately before or immediately after it—that is, 
on the preceding short syllable, or on the next 
following syllable. The sequence of syllables 
need not be in the same word, but must be as 
closely connected in utterance as if they were. 
Or in symbols, v - and v - ¥ became ¥ v and v v ¥ respec- 
tively. It need hardly be said that we have here no 
mere metrical phenomenon, but a linguistic phenomenon, 
the causes of which lie in the physiology of speech. The 
point can be proved, if it were not tolerably obvious. 
The law would have operated if Latin had had no poetry 
at all. But when we find this law operating in verse, the 
question is slightly complicated ; because, if metrical ictus 
was itself a stress-accent, and if it could fall on syllables 
unaccented in prose, and could suspend and abolish for 
the time the natural prose accent, the question arises 
whether the ictus could not have usurped the functions of 
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the prose accent, and have acted as a factor in shortening 
by the law of Breves Breviantes. 

I take for the present a single example of the working 
of this law in the verse of Plautus: 


dédisse déno hodié, qua te flli || dénatum ésse dfxerds. 
Am. 761. 





It is not disputed that the ictus fell as I have marked 
the line. It is not disputed that the first foot is a tribrach, 
and that it becomes so by the operation of the law of 
Breves Breviantes. But how? It follows from the state. 
ment of the law that the middle syllable of dedzsse could 
not be shortened if the word-accent remained upon it: 
therefore the word-accent has been superseded and tem- 
porarily abolished. It also follows from the statement of 
the law that a stress equivalent to a Latin word-accent 
must have fallen immediately before or immediately after 
the shortened syllable, the dveviata. The only trace of such 
a stress here is the ictus on the first syllable of dedzsse. It 
follows, therefore, indisputably that in this place the 
metrical ictus was a temporary stress-accent at least as 
strong as a Latin word-accent, that it fell on a syllable 
unaccented in prose, that it superseded and abolished the 
prose-accent, and that it shortened the middle syllable of 
dedisse. There is only one escape—the w/tima ratio of 
declaring the line corrupt.’ If it stood alone, it might 
safely be rejected ; but the verses in which the same 
phenomenon occurs are too numerous to be rejected, 











1 Lindsay has, it is true, suggested 
—-though with hesitation—that the 
shortening in dédisse here may possibly 
be due to ‘the accentuation of the 
word-group dedisse-déno’ (Capt. 1900, 
Intr,, p. 36). But the suggestion is 
surprising; because even though it 
were granted that dedisse-déno formed 





a word-group, and that dedisse was a 
proclitic in that group, without even so 
much as a secondary accent, even then 
the shortening would not fall under 
any statement of the law of Breves 
Breviantes—the law to whose opera- 
tion he of course attributes it. 
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even if their rejection were not forbidden by a certain 
remarkable circumstance. The instances do not occur 
indiscriminately in the text, but under special conditions. 
They have been collected by Ahlberg (De Correptione Iam- 
bica Plautina. Lundae. 1901). Ahlberg began his inquiry as 
an adherent of the view that it is the word-accent, and not 
the metrical ictus, which operates in the shortening of long 
syllables in Plautus under the law of B. B. He is con- 
sequently an unwilling witness, as it were. He gets rid 
of instances opposed to that view, whenever it is possible 
to do so, by supposing enclisis, accent-shifting caused by 
elision, so-called synizesis, and so forth. But after all 
deductions, there remained an irreducible minimum of 
instances of shortening under the word-accent, which 
could not be got rid of without violence to sound critical 
and scientific method. All of them were found to occur 
in the first foot of an iambic or trochaic line or hemistich, 
or in anapests. In anapests they occur in all parts of 
the verse. Now, in view of the numerous other metrical 
peculiarities which are found to occur under the same con- 
ditions, the fact that all of these instances of shortening 
occur in the first foot of an iambic or trochaic colon, or in 
anapests, is strong evidence that they have been correctly 
handed down. ‘ atari 

I have already examined a typical instance occurring 
in the first foot of a trochaic septenarius. I will take one 
other instance from an anapestic octonarius :— 


distraxissént disqué tulissént || sa/é//i/és tui mé miserim foedé. 
Trin. 833, 


Here we have two syllables shortened, and both would 
have been accented in prose, if the view of Lindsay 
and Skutsch, that pronominal adjectives were enclitic, is 
correct. Lindsay seeks to explain the shortening of the 
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syllable -e//- by supposing that in this word the older Latin 
accentuation on the first syllable survived. But even if 
that were admitted, the shortening of -/es has still to be 
accounted for—an accented syllable (in prose), if ¢z was an 
enclitic. But whether -4es was accented or not, no other 
cause can be assigned for its shortening here than the 
metrical ictus. The ictus admittedly fell as it is marked 
above; and if it was a stress-accent and overpowered the 
prose-accent, it must, from the statement of the law of B. B. 
given above, have caused the shortening of both the 
syllables in question. Yet it is held that it could not have 
had anything to do with either! Other examples of 
shortening under the prose accent are Bacch. 1106, Aul. 
723, Trin. 821, Mtl. 1278, Poen. 907, 922, 871, Capt. go, 
321, 4313 e¢ al. 

The shortening of the middle syllable of dedzsse in 
Am. 761 would not have the effect of making the word 
unintelligible, because a similar pronunciation would 
be familiar in dédissémus and dédissétts. 

Even those scholars who deny to ictus the power to 
annul the prose accent, and cause shortening by the 
law of &. B. in Plautus, can hardly, I think, refuse to 
accept the following statement of facts :— 

1. No long syllable is shortened in Plautus unless it is 
immediately preceded or followed by the metrical ictus. 

2. No originally long syllable is shortened under the 
metrical ictus (Seyffert, in Berliner Phil. Woch., 1891, p. 77): 

3. Some long syllables are shortened under the prose 
accent (Ahlberg, of. czz.). 

If only the first two of these statements be admitted, 
the facts are very significant. If the third be also admitted, 
the conclusion to which the facts point is clear. Lindsay, 
quoting the second of these statements, suggests! that 


1 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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there is an adverse instance in Liv. And. Zvag. 38. R, 
which he would scan 


quem eg néfrendem 4lui lacteam fmmulgéns opém. 


But the line can be scanned 
quem ego néfréindem alii lacteam, &c., 


the shortening in this part of the line of the accented syl- 
lable in nefrendem being justified, according to Ahlberg’s 
rules (of. cet.), by the elision. 

It is clear, therefore, that, unless we reject as corrupt 
a large number of passages in Plautus, the metrical ictus 
was, at any rate sometimes, a stress-accent which was at 
least as strong as a word-accent in prose, and that, at 
any rate sometimes, it overpowered the prose accent, and 
caused the shortening of an accented syllable. Can it 
be seriously contended that the metrical ictus was some- 
times one thing, sometimes another? But we must of 
course ask why the ictus seems to have had this power 
only in the first foot of iambic and trochaic cola, and in 
anapests. It may be thought that this was a ‘special 
licence,’ used sparingly by Plautus because he felt it to 
be a straining of the language. Why, then, did he use 
it at all? Under metrical stress? Let us not think so 
lightly of the facile powers of that genial artist. Besides, 
it can be shown that no metrical stress existed. And why 
did he elect to use it in any foot of an anapeestic line, but 
in the first foot only of iambic and trochaic cola? 

The anapestic is the only metre in Plautus which has 
no ‘irrational’ feet. In anapests each foot contains 
rigidly four more, no more and no less, and the metrical 
ictus recurs punctually at intervals of four more. Thus 
an anap. octon. contains thirty-two more, and the ictus 
always falls on the 3rd, 7th, 11th, . . . . and so on, more. 
This is not the case with any other metre used by Plautus 
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(the rare dactylic may be disregarded). In the trochaic 
septenarius, for example, the number of more ranged from 
twenty-three to twenty-nine, and the ictus might fall on 
syllables that did not show any regular numerical order, 
Consequently, in anapests quantity was a perfect clew to 
the metre—that is, to the placing of the ictus or metrical 
stress. The actor, as it were, cut up his line into perfectly 
equal lengths as he went along, and dropped his stresses 
at equal intervals, without paying the slightest regard 
to the accent of prose.' Hence lines like 772. 239, which 
seem to excite the surprise of Professor Lindsay (Ca#¢. 
Introd. p. 77): 


blandiloquenttlus, harpdgé, mendax, &c. 


We can now see a possible reason why in anapests 
Plautus allowed the ictus to shorten accented syllables 
under the law of B. ZB. in any part of the line. It was 
almost impossible in anapests for the reciter 
to go astray—to lose the verse-clew—in any 
part of the line. That this was the actual reason 
will appear, I hope, in the succeeding argument. 

In iambic and trochaic verse Plautus allows this special 
shortening only in the first foot. Why? It could not have 
been because he felt it to bea straining of the language, 
or that words so ‘ mispronounced’ became unintelligible or 
ridiculous. A mispronunciation is not more tolerable in 
the first foot than elsewhere in the line; nor is it more 
tolerable in anapests than in other metres. It is impos- 


! This is perhaps too strong astate- of the dipody even when other feet 





ment, Plautus adopted for his anapzsts 
the dipody-law of the Grecks, which 
forbade a dactyl in the second place of 
the dipody unless it was preceded by a 
dactyl] in the first place; but he adopted 
it with a slight modification. He 
allowed a dactyl in the second place 


than the dactyl preceded in the first 
place, provided that the word-accent 
rested on the first short syllable of the 
dactyl in question, that is, on the first 
syllable of the resolved arsis. For 
instances see Klotz, Alir. Metr., pp. 
281 ff. 





eaihel 
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sible to separate this particular privilege of the first foot 
from others. It is well known that a number of Plautine 
metrical rules are relaxed for the first foot. It is significant, 
too, that they are relaxed also for anapzsts, wherever 
possible. The reason, therefore, why any particular licence 
is found in the first foot of iambic or trochaic verse (and in 
anapests) will probably explain why all the rest are found 
there. It has already been remarked that Plautine iambic 
and trochaic verse differs from anapestic verse in admitting 
‘irrational’ feet freely. The number of syllables found in 
such lines was not constant, and the ictus fell on syllables 
that did not show any regular numerical order. The con- 
sequence was that it was harder to recite such verses 
without hesitation—harder to steer the voice without stumb- 
ling to the end of the line. That this difficulty was felt by 
Plautus is proved by the existence of those metrical rules 
already referred to. Let me illustrate this statement. A 
dactyl might take the place of a trochee in any of the 
first six feet of a trochaic septenarius. When, therefore, a 
reciter met a dactylic sequence beginning a trochaic foot, 
it was possible for him to hesitate for a moment, uncertain 
whether he should give the whole sequence to that foot, or 
whether he should give to it only the first two syllables of 
the sequence (a trochee) and begin a new foot with the 
third. How is the difficulty met in Plautine versification? 
A number of rules have been disengaged from the text of 
Plautus. They are mostly prohibitions, and sometimes 
they overlap. Four or five bear on the particular case I 
am considering. 

1. A dactylic word or word-ending may not occupy the 
place of a trochee except in the first foot: this forbids, e.g., 
péctora | mrlcent. 

2. A dactylic word or word-ending may not occupy the 
place of an iambus, except in the first foot: this forbids 
pectéra | mulcént. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. 2K 
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3. The first two syllables of an anapzest may not be the 
ending of a polysyllable: it forbids sed péc | tora mil | cent, 
or séd pec | téra mul |cént. This rule does not apply to 
anapests. 

4. A dactylic word may not receive the ictus on its 
middle syllable, except in the first foot of dialogue metres, 
and in anapeests ; it forbids Aectéra. 

Now if these four prohibitions be combined, they give 
a single positive rule, namely, that in dialogue metres a 
dactylic word or word-ending must be accented on its 
first and third syllables—féctord. Obviously such a rule 
facilitates scansion. But when we combine with it therule 
forbidding trochaic cesura of a dactyl (eg., conf | ge 
sagtt | tts), it is practically impossible for a reciter to 
stumble by speaking a dactyl for a trochee. I regard these 
rules, therefore, as conventional—as serving a practical, not 
an esthetic, purpose. Professor Lindsay’ sees in the rule 
forbidding the accentuation of a dactylic word on its middle 
syllable “regard for the natural accentuation of words.” 
Why, then, had Plautus less regard for the natural accen- 
tual of words in anapests and in the first foot of dialogue 
metres? But if these rules served a practical purpose, we 
can see why they should have been relaxed for anapests 
and the first foot of iambic and trochaic cola. In anapests, 
as we have seen, it was impossible for a reciter to miss the 
verse-clew: it was equally impossible to go astray in the 
first foot of the dialogue metres. This explanation is 
supported by another detail of Plautine versification. The 
accentuation fecléra is allowed in the first foot, but an 
accentuation genéra is never allowed. Is it a mere coinci- 
dence that in this particular case an accentuation genéra 
would lead to uncertainty even in the first foot? If pectora 
begins an iambic line, the ictus must fall on the middle 


1 Capt. App, p. 360. 
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syllable ; but if gezera had been allowed to begin an iambic 
line, the ictus might have fallen either on the second or third 
syllable.’ When, then, we find Plautus shortening an 
accented syllable by the law of Breves Breviantes only in 
anapests and in the first foot of the dialogue metres, we 
are justified in suspecting that his reason for doing so was 
identical with his reason for confining many other relaxions 
of his metrical rules to the same parts of his verse. Let us 
test this point. In Am. 761 he begins a trochaic line with 
dédisse déno; and it is impossible to miss the clew. But 
suppose he had written s¢d ¢ibz dedisse dono in the middle of 
a line: the reciter must have hesitated between séd ¢ibi 
dédisse and séd tibi dedisse, unless he had known that the 
pronunciation dédisse was conventionally forbidden in that 
part of the verse. It appears, therefore, that Plautus only 
abstains from shortening long accented syllables by the 
power of the metrical ictus under the law of Breves Bre- 
viantes when he is forced to do so by the danger of 
confusing the metrical clew. In other parts of his verse 
he admits such shortening. But the existence of such 
shortening at all proves that metrical ictus was in Plau- 
tine verse a stress-accent at least as strong as the word- 
accent of prose, that it could fall on syllables unaccented 
in prose, and that it could temporarily prevail over and 
annul the prose accent. 
Let us consider now a verse like the following :— 


laudé, malam quom amici thom ducfs malum. 
Capt. 151. 


If the preceding argument is sound, the actor must have 
stressed the second syllable of /awdo, and have pronounced 


1 The accentuation genéra was for- the Plautine modification of the Greek 
bidden also in anapests. There the dipody-law for anapests, already re- 
prohibition was rendered necessary by ferred to in note ' on page 496. 
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its first syllable without stress, and so on through the 
line. What clew had he to that ‘unnatural’ accentuation? 
Nothing but quantity. He stressed the second syllable 
of Jaudo because of the short syllable following it, just 
as in 

peilw Kodacriv Tav mpiv HuapTnpevwr, 


Soph., 0. C. 439, 


the actor’s voice was guided to the stressing of the second 
syllable of yeiZw by the short first syllable of xoXaorfy. As 
there are thousands of such verses in Plautus, it follows 
that his verse was not accentual in the sense in which 
modern verse is accentual. That fact indeed is sufficiently 
indicated by the very existence of those technical metrical 
rules which have been already referred to. If they have been 
here rightly interpreted as serving a merely practical pur- 
pose, they clearly prove that the poet felt it to be a matter 
of the first importance to provide his actors with a sure 
conventional guide or clew to the verse in all those metres 
where there was any possibility of going astray. But he 
need have had no anxiety on this head if the ‘ natural 
accentuation of the words’ had been a sufficient clew to 
the pronunciation. That the Plautine actor did not follow 
the ‘natural accentuation’ is further indicated by instances 
of different stressing, in different metres, of the same 
phrases ; ¢. g. 
quoi hémini di sunt prépitif. 
Curc. 531. 


quéi hominf di sant propitii. 


Lb. 557. 


But it is notorious that the metrical ictus coincides with 
the word-accent to a conspicuous degree in Plautus. It was 
observed by Bentley, and has been reaffirmed by Ritschl, 
Skutsch, Lindsay, and other scholars. The fact is indis- 
putable. But in view of the evidence already considered, 
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it would be rash to conclude from it that Plautus felt that 
conflict of ictus and accent involved any straining of the 
language, or produced an unpleasing result. If he had 
felt that, he might have written more verses like 


quia nfnc remissus ést edéndi exércitds. 
Capt. 153. 

We must consider first whether there was any other cause. 
A certain amount of correspondence between ictus and 
accent is accounted for, as we have seen, by certain techni- 
cal rules, adopted or invented by Plautus for the guidance 
of his actors, But there is another cause. The Latin 
language is rich in words of the measure of sfectaitorés, 
oratorés, effundébant, conclamabant. Such words could find 
no place in iambic or trochaic verse strictly composed 
after the Greek model. It was necessary, therefore, for 
the Roman comic poets either to abstain altogether 
from the use of such words in dialogue metres, or to 
modify the Greek model. They chose the latter alterna- 
tive. But they might have chosen the other. lambic 
and trochaic verse can be written in Latin after the 
strictest Greek models. Catullus and Horace wrote poems 
in pure iambi, and the Pervigilium Venerts is written in 
trochaics which conform to the requirements of the Greek 
metre. But if Plautus had retained the Greek model, as 
we find it in the New Comedy, he would have been 
hampered, and his verse would have lost freedom and 
some of its comic force. Having modified the Greek 
model, therefore, by admitting a spondee into every foot 
but the last of iambic cola, and the seventh of trochaic 
sept., he produced verses like these :— 


sed spectatores, vos nunc ne miremini. 
Bacch. 1072. 
stulte ecastor fecit: sed tu enumquam cum quiquam viro. 
Cist, 86. 
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It is obvious that here quantity does not give the clew 
to the placing of the metrical ictus. As, therefore, the 
admission to comic verse of words like sfecfatores involved 
the frequent failure of the quantitative verse-clew, it was 
necessary to find another clew; and the only other possible 
clew was word-accent. Now, in the Greek model, the 
reciter of iambics or trochaics looked for his verse-clew 
in the alternate feet, which might be called the guiding- 
feet. Plautus continues to give the clew in the same 
feet. Hence the Roman Dipody-law, which decrees that 
when the thesis in the even feet of iambics, or the odd 
feet of trochaics, consists of a long syllable, it must not 
bear the word-accent. The law is conveniently stated in a 
negative form ; but its real force was positive. If the long 
thesis in the guiding-feet was not accented, a neighbour- 
ing arsis always was accented; and the plain meaning 
of the law is simply this: When the quantitative 
clew in the guiding-foot fails, there must be an 
accentual clew. The quantitative and accentual clews 
are used side by side; and the accentual clew is used from 
sheer necessity. It may be safely said that where the 
quantity gives a sufficient clew to the ictus, Plautus shows 
not the slightest objection to the conflict of ictus and 
word-accent. 

Professor Lindsay, in the essay on Zhe Accentual 
Element in Early Latin Verse already referred to, sees 
evidence that the Latin language was from its character 
suited to accentual rather than to quantitative verse in the 
modifications of Greek metres introduced by the Augustan 
poets. There cannot be any reasonable doubt that the 
changes made by Horace,Vergil, and Ovid in the Sapphic, 
Hexameter, and Pentameter, respectively, were due to a 
deliberate attempt to “reconcile the stress-accents of the 
words with the ictus or metrical beat of the line.” But 
does that prove anything for the Latin of the Plautine 
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age? It is usually supposed that the earlier Roman imi- 
tations of Greek verse were the freer—that they approached 
more nearly to the national Italian type of verse, which is 
assumed to have been accentual. If that is so, why do we 
find republican writers of elegiacs like Catullus conforming 
more completely to the Greek model than Ovid? The 
Augustan poets were highly cultured: their instinct must 
have been to copy the Greeks as closely as possible. Yet 
they go out of their way, apparently, to do what earlier 
poets had not done—to make changes in the Greek models. 
They must, it would seem, have felt some pressure, and 
they must have felt it more strongly than the republican 
poets. It has already been suggested that the character 
of the Latin accent must have changed considerably 
between the Plautine and Augustan ages. By the third 
century p. Ch. n., as we see from the poems of Commodianus, 
quantity was practically destroyed in spoken Latin. That 
is to say, short quantity in accented, and long quantity in 
unaccented syllables, were no longer found in spoken 
Latin. That change implies a strictly concomitant change 
in the character of the Latin accent. It must have 
become more strongly exspiratory. It is a physiological 
impossibility that the strongly exspiratory accent which 
we must assume for the third century, could have 
coexisted with the long quantity still found unimpaired in 
final syllables in the time of Plautus. This change, like 
all changes in language, must have been silent and un- 
perceived, but continuous; and, therefore, we seem to be 
justified in drawing the conclusion that the Latin accent 
in the Augustan age was more strongly exspiratory than it 
had been in the early republican age, and to that fact were 
due the changes made in certain Greek metres by the 
Augustan poets. I do not here discuss the remains of 
Saturnian verse in their bearing on my subject. It seems 
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that in the present state of our knowledge no certain 
conclusions are to be obtained from them. 

As regards the general question of the relations of ictus 
and accent in ancient verse, I have already hinted that, to 
an Englishman or a German, it almost necessarily seems an 
unnatural thing that words should have had in poetry an 
accentuation different from that of prose. But the language 
of prose and the language of poetry serve different purposes, 
The one speaks chiefly to the understanding : the other, to 
the soul. It is not unnatural, therefore, that the poet, 
when he takes the speech of the market-place and turns it 
to diviner uses, should seek in all ways to put off from it its 
meaner associations. Hence, undoubtedly, the use of what 
is called poetic diction. Hence, too, the poet discards as 
much as possible the petty emphasis of prose, and sings 
in solemn pulses, or the happy beat ofjoy. Perhaps, then, 
to an ancient poet it may have been a boon to be able to 
strip a word at once of its work-a-day air by chanting 


it to another and a stranger cadence. 


CHARLES EXON. 
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Demetrius on Style. Edited after the Paris MS., with introduction, 
translation, facsimiles, &c., by W. Ruys Roperts, Litt.D. 
Cambridge University Press. 1902. 


Tuis edition, which is produced with the finish characteristic of 
the Cambridge Press, is of wide scope and excellent design. It 
includes an Essay on Greek Prose style, a full summary of the 
treatise itself, and a careful treatment of the difficult questions 
concerning its date and authorship. The Bibliography, too, is 
very complete ; and facsimiles are given of pages of the Paris Ms., 
which is wonderfully clear and legible, and which has been care- 
fully collated throughout. The fact that this is the first English 
text and the first English translation of a very valuable and 
interesting work gives it an added importance, and opens up 
what will be a new field for many scholars. 

The Greek will present considerable difficulties to those whose 
reading has been confined to the strictly classical writers. The 
translation, which is exceedingly vigorous, elegant, and ingenious, 
has one other signal merit: it never ‘‘ hedges”: the translator 
never hides a doubt about the meaning under ambiguous language; 
he leaves no uncertainty about the meaning which he attaches to 
the text ; and in the few places where we may venture to take a 
diferent view, we feel that there is always something to be said 
for the version which we reject. The editor of Longinus on Zhe 
Sublime and the three Literary Letters of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
is much better versed in postclassical Greek than we can claim to 
be; and when we differ from his renderings, it is with diffidence 
and a feeling that we may very possibly be wrong. 

We propose first to refer to certain places where it seems 
possible to take a slightly different view of the meaning, and then 
to point out some of the many merits of the work. In referring to 
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passages, we give the page and line, except in a few places where 
we refer to the paragraph. 


Must dcaxpiver (p. 66, 1. 8) necessarily mean ‘ differentiate,’ and 
not merely ‘divide into parts’? It is hard to see from what the 
‘members’ (x®Aa) differentiate Prose. Not, it would seem, from 
Poetry. 


70. 18: Tod mpérovros seems to mean ‘picturesqueness’ rather than 
‘propriety.’ Cp. § 276, where the editor rightly renders zperdvrus 
A€yeww ‘ to use picturesque words.’ 

Y 


74.4: kal yap éxeivor cvvendaiverat TH apy} Tod Spdmov 7d réXos is 
translated ‘ for at the beginning of their race the end of the course 
is manifest.’ The context would seem to demand ‘in the case of 
runners the beginning and the end of the course find their expres- 
sion in one word,’ repiodos, a coming round to the starting-point, in 
which sense zepiodos is used in Plut. So/. 4. 


The very parallel passage quoted from Longinus, in illustration 
of 76. 15, would seem to show that rd di#avov must mean ‘ its 
artificiality,’ or ‘inability to convince’ (see § 221), or ‘want of 
naturalness,’ or, that it should be corrected to 1d dma6és, or tiv 
éra$eav, both of which expressions occur in the treatise. It is 
hard to see how 76 éi@avov could mean ‘the idle trick.’ For the 
thought cp. § 28. 


100. 22. Demetrius points out the effectiveness of the repeti- 
tion of the name WVireus in B. 671-4. ‘ Repetition, recurrence,’ is 
certainly the meaning of éxavadopd, but diaAvors is hardly ‘ dis- 
junction.’ It means the avoidance of conjunctions in ‘ Nireus 
brought three ships, Nireus the son of Aglea, Nireus the goodliest 
man.’ This appears from the next section, § 63, where he points 
out how ‘the opposite figure is sometimes effective, and illustrates 
by ‘the host consisted of both Greeks and Carians and Lycians and 
Pamphylians and Phrygians,’ adding, ‘the repeated use of the 
same conjunction gives the impression of a countless host.’ As a 
modern example of the effectiveness of repeating a name, the 
editor aptly compares Tennyson’s ‘Elaine the fair, Elaine the 
lovable, Elaine the lily maid of Astolat.’ Had Tennyson the 
Homeric passage in his mind? It is hardly likely that he had 
read Demetrius. 


104. 1. It is difficult to render y#dy in a way suitable to the 
context, Can it be ‘resonant’ or ‘sonant,’ referring as it does 
to a collision of the same vowels, as in Adav dvw GOerKe or ddatos? 
It is hardly ‘noisy,’ as the editor renders it, nor yet ‘jarring.’ Cp. 
150. 27, where jy@dés te means ‘a sort of resonance’ produced by 
double letters. 
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114. 29 foll. § 93— 


Svoua 8 avr) Adbyou TlOerat, ofov ws 6 An example of a word used instead 
Hevopar pnow bret ov hv AaBeiv brov of a phrase is Xenophon’s sentence : 
beypiov, ei py of inmeis diaordyres Onpgev ‘it was not possible to capture a wild 
Biadexdmevot’ bvduart, olov br oi bey ass unless the horsemen posted them- 
tmoabev eBiwnov, oi & drhy Toy tmeAat- selves at intervals and gave chase in 
vores mpdaw, dare roy bvov év wéowamo- relays.’ The single word (d:adexduevor) 
AauBdveo Gat puaddrrecOat pévror dimAG is equivalent to saying that those in 
ridévar Ta SimAa dvduata* TodTo yap the rear were pursuing, while the others 
e€eror Adyou we{od rd eldos. rode forward to meet them, so that the 

wild ass was intercepted. The com- 
pounding of words already compounded 
should, however, be avoided. Such 
double composition oversteps the limits 
of prose-wnriting. 


Such is the Editor’s translation of this paragraph. But it seems to 
us to lack all consecutiveness unless the passage from Xen. illus- 
trates the use of a doubly-compounded verb which conveys in itself a 
very pregnant meaning. It seems to us that we must read here 
(and of course also in Xen. Anad. 1. 5. 2) duwrodexopevoe in the 
sense of ‘ hunting in concert,’ an expression which Demetrius then 
goes on to explain. Further, for édvéuart, which Dr. Roberts in 
the notes shows to be without construction, we would restore 6vopa 
dé, and thus translate :— 


‘‘An example of a word used instead of a sentence is the passage in Xen., 
where he says, ‘it was not possible to capture the wild ass unless the mounted 
hunters separated and hunted according to a concerted plan.’ Now the word 
(S:umodexduevor) conveys the meaning that one party hunted the animal, while 
the other came to meet them from an opposite direction, and thus intercepted 
the ass between them. Zhe compounding of words already compounded should, 
however, be avoided. Such double-composition outstrips the limits of prose.” 


The conventional rendering of diadexdpevor, ‘ in relays,’ is un- 
meaning. The operation described is not a pursuing in relays, 
but a dividing of the hunters into two bodies acting in concert. 
The verb trod€xerOat is a vox propria in Xen. for ‘stalking,’ ‘head- 
ing off’; and the additional prep. da conveys the division into 
two bodies. Demetrius himself affects doubly-compounded verbs, 
of which there are a good number in this treatise, ¢.g. dv@vraA- 
Adcow, droxabiocrnpmr, peracvvTiOnpr, mpoomepropiopar, o uvesaipw, 
broxaracKevdlw. The use of infinitive for.imperative in dvAdrrea Pac 
is a favourite idiom with Demetrius. It might, perhaps, be sug- 
gested that the reference is to dd, occurring both in d:acravres and 
diadexopevor. But could any such meaning be expressed by the 
words diurAG riOévar 7a SumAG dvopara ? 

116. 16: ds py ppvyilev } oxvdiLew tis Sdger peragd “EAAyvixois 
évopaor.. There is no reason to change the datives to genitives, 
as the editor does in the passage here quoted. But peragv is nota 
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prep., itis an adverb. The point on which the writer is dwelling 
is that, in forming new words, a writer should observe the analogy 
of existing words, and should not bring foreign inflexions into his 
coined words, ‘talk Phrygian or Scythian in Greek.’ He would 
have preferred appendixes, crisises, terminuses to appendices, crises, ter- 
mint. In Philemon Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s JZoralia, we 
meet musea for museums, sphinges for sphinxes, chori for choruses, 
and even zde@ for tdeas. Such forms Demetrius appears to con- 
demn in this passage. He would certainly have condemned 
rhinoceri (Sin of Hagar by Helen Mathers). Or perhaps Demetrius 
is referring to ill-coined words like gaselier, or like starvation, 
racial, speechify (English with Latin termination), or hybrid like 
soctology. The adverb peragd is pleonastic. It is better so to 
regard it than to change EAAyuixois dvépacr to “EAAnvikav dvopdrov, 
or to acquiesce in peragv governing a dative. The word is usually 
an adverb, as it is in that lovely line-and-a-half, which by some 
subtle charm lives in the memory of every reader of the first book 
of the Iliad— 


érern pada ToAAG peragd 
ovpea. Te oKLOEVTA Oadagod TE HxHETTA. 


Perhaps giv should be read; possibly the corruption arose from 
pera, superscribed by a copyist who thought that preposition better 
Attic. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the editor is mistaken 
in separating dice. from xwdvvdde (130. 8), and translating it 
‘sheer genius.’ The meaning clearly is, that the writer praises 
Sappho for her power of handling with grace ‘matter by its very 
nature so 77sgué and intractable.’ 

158. 14: ‘ The avoidance of asyndefon’ would have been clearer 
than ‘the employment of words bound together.’ 

‘In the course of a long-sustained outburst’ (160. 17) should 
rather be ‘in the case of a long drawn-out passage of any kind,’ if 
éripeperOar can bear that meaning in late Greek; ra émipepopeva 
means ‘the foll.’ in Polybius. : 

We cannot help thinking that tapa r@ Eipimide is an over- 
sight in 160. 7. Evpuridovs was printed in the editio princeps of the 
’A@nvaiwv TMoXéreva ; but it was found subsequently that the papyrus 
rightly gave Eipirisov. Even if the Paris Ms. gives the monstrous 
form here, we should not hesitate to correct it to Eipimidy. No 
critical note on the passage is given. 

162. 1 and 4: mAayias Aé~ews and é& edHeias would seem to be 
oratio obligua and oratio recta rather than ‘dependent constructions’ 
and ‘a straightforward construction.’ 

‘His narrative of the death of Cyrus,’ rj dyyeAla rq epi Kvpou 
teOve@ros (168. 21), is not absolutely accurate, unless éyyeAta can be 
shown to mean ‘narrative’ in late Greek. Why should not the 
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words mean ‘in the announcement of the death of Cyrus,’ in the 
scene where the messenger mentioned in the next line brings the 
intelligence ? 

In 172. 2 BeBarotoav must be wrong. It could not mean 
‘steady-going,’ but that is certainly the sense required. Could 
it be Badi{oveay or BeBaiws iodoav ? 

178. 5. For émi ris év Sadapive vavpaxias we would suggest émi 
tov. The point is that a writer of Gadara (or Gades) had spoken 
slightingly of Salamis in describing it as an engagement, just as 
another person quoted here understated the case when he spoke 
of Phalaris as having inflicted some (drra) annoyance on his subjects. 
The nature of the slight is expressed in the second case, and ought 
therefore to be expressed in the first. The tov being mistaken 
for the article would be at once changed to rjs. It might seem 
that rov would thus stand in a somewhat unnatural position; but 
Demetrius puts tov where rs should have been, to show that the 
slight lay in the use of rov instead of rjs. Besides, Demetrius is 
very prone to transgress the natural order of words. Cp. airés rijs 
ypadyjs 6 Gyxos 126. 19, and Professor Roberts’ note on 128. 29, 
where many such hyperbata are enumerated. Cp. especially 164. 18, 
éxérw dé kai edpav dopady tov KoAwv Ta TEAN Kal Bdow. 

179. 16. Demetrius adduces the well-known verse ¥ 116, 7oAAa 
3 dvavra kétavta mapavra te Sdxpud 7 7HAPov, as an example of caco- 
phony intended by Homer to suggest ‘broken ground,’ rH dvw- 
padiav. We do not accept this view, so characteristic of Demetrius 
and his age, that the primitive bard used any such self-conscious 
literary trick. But we refer here to this passage because we think 
it explains a subsequent comment in which the Editor’s rendering 
does not seem quite satisfactory. In 182. 9 devov yap roAAaxod Kai 
76 dvapOoyyov womep ai dvwpador ddoé is translated, ‘yes, in many 
places harshness gives all the effect of vehemence, as though we 
were jolted on rough roads.’ Might we render ‘ harshness often 
is striking like wild, broken scenery’ ? 

180. 8. Surely dvéuara ought to be bracketed as a corruption 
of évra, which is superscribed in P., not as an addition, but as a 
correction. If the /anguage of Theopompus is forcible, the writer 
may fairly be described as forcible; but the point of the passage 
is that, though the sz/uation described is forcible (rpdypata e& 
éavtav éote Seva), the style of Theopompus is weak. 

184. 8: ‘ excessive antithesis, already condemned in the case of 
Theopompus, is out of place even in Demosthenes, as in the 
following passage, éréAes, eyo dé éreAovuyv.’ But the expression 
ovde ev rois Anuoobevixots yywooev demands the translation ‘is out 
of place in the Demosthenic passage too,’ as is proved by the 
addition of év@a, whereas the editor’s version would imply that in 
some cases Demosthenes might claim indulgence for a fault 
unpardonable in Theopompus. 
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192. 18. The translation throughout is marked by so much 
vigour and dash that we hesitate to point to a lack of those 
qualities in ‘the forcible style demands a certain vehemence and 
terseness, and resembles combatants dealing blows at close 
quarters.’ We should prefer ‘the aim of the forcible style is 
to be sharp and short like sword-play.’? But we could fill pages 
with examples of ingenuity and of happy turns in the translation. 

192. 29. Itis hard to see how 70 égaiperOai rus AapBavopevov 
could mean ‘a discreet use of elaborate language.’ Ifthus accented, 
we would render ‘a certain exaggeration of language 7” a/fack’ 
(AapBavopevov). Qu. AapBavopevov tov? But if it can be shown 
that in the Greek of the Demetrian age AauBaverOar means ‘to 
pick and choose,’ we are prepared to withdraw our rendering, 
though the verb does bear the meaning suggested by us in tayv 
yap cov AdBour’ av ws, Plat. Legg. 637b, and it suits the galling 
invective quoted from Dem. Fals. Leg. 421, ‘you may hold out your 
hand as a speaker, but as an ambassador you should keep it under 
your cloak.’ But accenting was, and taking it with AapBavdpevor 
regarded as a passive, Mr. Roberts’ rendering will stand. 

When in 194. 3-7 Demetrius cites the fine passage Dem. De Cor. 
71, by éravdéoraors we should be disposed to understand the crescendo 
of the passage to be indicated, and we should certainly render the 
concluding words, ‘it is apparently a denunciation of Aeschines, 
while it really has for its object Philip. ‘So here Aeschines and 
Philip are respectively denounced’ is Professor Roberts’ translation; 
but compare a very similar passage, 142. 7, ‘at all events Zeus is no 
longer burlesqued, but (the ridicule is transferred to) Homer and 
the Homeric line.’ 

196.7: &lev ydp av 7% oixovpévyn Tov vexpov does not mean ‘the 
world would have scented the corse,’ but ‘the world would have 
reeked of (stunk with) the corse.’ But Professor Roberts is quite 
right in translating as he does, because Demetrius, in adding 
dlev dvti tod yoOdavero, shows that he misunderstood the meaning 
of the verb. 

In 196. 20 Demetrius seems to have misapprehended Demades’ 
fine description of Athens as ‘the state that once ruled the waves, 
but is now a lean and slippered beldame sipping her gruel.’ 
Demetrius says that the last words, rruvavyv podicav ? (podotaay ?), 
‘imply that the city was occupied with feasts and banquets, and 
was squandering the war-funds.’ But mruvdvy is always part of an 
invalid’s regimen, and is added only to heighten the picture of 
helpless anility. 

It is hard to devise an exact rendering for 7O xadovpevov éoxy- 
parirpévov ev Ady (196. 28); but it can scarcely be Greek for ‘covert 
allusion.’ If we may infer its meaning from the illustrations given 
of its employment, it might be translated, ‘the adroit use of a single 
word’ (qu. €vi Ady ?) in a sentence to convey something different 
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from, and more than, what the whole sentence expresses. Thus, 
to take one of the examples given, Demetrius of Phalerum rebuked 
the pride of Craterus, who was receiving the Greek embassies with 
arrogance, by one word todrov, ‘we once received these men as 
ambassadors together with ‘haf Craterus.? Of course this comes 
very near ‘ covert allusion,’ but is ‘covert allusion’ to be found in 
the Greek? In 144. 12 we have in xaryyopiat droxexpyppévar an 
expression which would have fairly conveyed this meaning. 

We have dwelt so long on the fascinating theme of the exact 
reproduction of the thoughts of this very interesting and sugges- 
tive writer, that we have little space to detail other special 
excellences of this edition. This, however, we regret the less, 
because the notes so teem with happy references and illustrations 
from modern literature—from Shakspeare and Milton to Stevenson 
and Phillips—that we are embarrassed by the amplitude of our 
material; and even if we had far more room, we should have far 
too much to fill it. Dr. Roberts has a very keen eye and ear for 
literary beauty; and the treatise affords ample scope for the employ- 
ment of his wide and various knowledge of modern literature. 
We are surprised to find that Demetrius, writing not later than 
the first century of our era, should have anticipated (150. 8) the 
remark of Goethe, that ‘nothing is more significant of men’s 
character than what they find laughable.’ George Eliot, perhaps 
more justly, made this the test of culture rather than of character. 
Demetrius makes it an indication of character, rod #Oovs tis eu- 
gaois. Yet the context shows that he meant rather culture. Did 
Goethe borrow the thought from Demetrius ? We have often to ask 
ourselves a similar question about Milton and others. On this 
subject Demetrius further makes the acute observation, that humour 
and wit are spoiled by over-elaboration. His example of impres- 
sionism drawn from the countryman, ‘the noise of whose tramp was 
heard from afar as he approached,’ is excellently paralleled by the 
spearmen of the huge Earl Doorm, 


‘Feeding like horses when you hear them feed.’ 


Admirable, too, are the editor’s modern examples of personifi- 
cation of inanimate things on §§ 80-83. 

It is curious that Demetrius condemns dy¢i 9 éodAmcyfev péyas 
ovpavés, on the ground that a great thing, the firmament, is com- 
pared to a small thing, a trumpet. Probably for the same reason 
he would have found ‘triviality,’ yzrxporpérecavy, in Wordsworth’s 


‘ The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep,’ 
and Swinburne’s 


‘ And heaven rang round her as she came 
Like smitten cymbals.’ 
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He praises Plato when (Pro/ag. 312 a), referring to Hippocrates, 
he says, ‘ He was blushing: for the first glimmer of dawn now came 
to betray him.’ Thus the description is made very vivid (évapyé. 
orarov), and we are reminded that it was night when Hippocrates 
visited Socrates. Dr. Roberts adduces a beautiful modern parallel 
from Tennyson’s Grandmother : 


‘ And he turn’d, and I saw his eyes all wet in the sweet moonshine.’ 






The Notes teem with happy illustrations like this. 
The De Elocutione is a treatise full of interesting and suggestive 
comment; and all lovers of literature owe their best thanks to 
Professor Roberts for the edition of it which he has put in their 
hands. 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 


Roman Private Law in the Times of Cicero and of the Antonines. 
By H. J. Rosy. 2 vols. Cambridge University Press. 1902. 


THIS important work is an indication of the progress made in 
England during recent years in the study of Roman Law. Aftera 
period of entire neglect, the first sign of revived interest was 
shown by borrowing from French and later on from German 
commentators on the Civil Law. Then came independent ex- 
positions of its general principles and scholarly editions of the 
institutional writers. But now, for the first time, we have an 
elaborate English treatise, dealing with one particular period as a 
distinct whole, and bringing the most modern methods of 
research to establish and elucidate its characteristic features, In 
one sense, no doubt, the problem is an old one, for a great mass 
of literature has since Niebuhr’s discovery gathered round the 
Institutes of Gaius, as revealing the law of the Antonine period. 
But Mr. Roby goes into fuller detail; and, in harmony with the 
historical spirit, seeks to work back from the later, well-authenticated 
law to the less-known classical system. His difficulties are indeed 
somewhat increased by the extension that he has given to his 
period. Unlike Cuq, with whose second volume! his work may 
naturally be compared, he does not limit himself to the reign of 
Hadrian as a starting-point. His view goes back to, and includes, 
the age of Cicero. Some of the most interesting discussions are 
devoted to points occurring in that writer’s works. This kind of 







’ Les Institutions Furidiques des Romains, tome second, ‘‘Le Droit Clas- 
sique.”” Paris. 1902. 
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treatment seems to involve the assumption that the law of Cicero’s 
day was substantially the same as that known to Gaius. Now this 
is a rather questionable position. To take a parallel: could we 
say that Blackstone’s treatise, in its original form, adequately 
represents modern English law? And yet it is but 150 years since 
the inception of Blackstone’s work ; while from Cicero’s death to 
the probable date of Gaius (162 A.D.) is over 200 years, and in 
that time not only had the political constitution been completely 
changed, but the legal institutions had been seriously affected. 
Mr. Roby would of course maintain (he has done so already) that 
‘the change inthe law between this time [the time of Cicero 
and Augustus | and that of the Antonines was slow and gradual, 
bearing on isolated points, not a sudden and sweeping reform ”;! 
but this is equally true of English Law from Blackstone’s time to 
the present day. A number of small changes may revolutionize a 
legal system even more thoroughly than a single comprehensive 
measure; and the legal reforms in the first 150 years of the 
Christian era were neither few nor slight. The private law of 
Rome in the days of Cicero was not, and could not be, the same 
as that of the Antonine period. A deft employment of the 
historical method might exhibit the system as one in course of 
growth, approaching its full expansion in the exposition of the 
classical Jurists; and to some extent this is Mr. Roby’s line of 
treatment. In the main, however, he limits himself to a statement 
of the system presented by Gaius, the many /acune being filled up 
from the abundant material of the Dzges/, with, of course, due 
caution in respect to the probable interpolations and omissions 
of Justinian’s Commissioners. 

In this most careful setting forth of the rules obtaining in 
private law, there is, it appears, a decided intention to avoid 
historical interpretation or conjectural explanation. It is the law 
as it stood that is the subject-matter; and from this standpoint, 
Mr. Roby is not readily led to depart. The chief deviations 
occur in the treatment of questions raised by certain passages of 
Cicero’s letters, and by some of his speeches. In such cases the 
claims of the scholar are placed beside or above those of the 
student of law—a course which is perhaps permissible in a book 
that will be consulted as much by the former as by the latter class. 
It, however, adds much to the difficulties of the reviewer, not 
unnaturally impressed by the weight of the author’s authority in 
these different branches of work. 

Another criticism may be made in respect to the absence of any 
discussion of the social and economic conditions underlying the 
legal rules so fully described. The doctrines of the classical jurists 
were the result of the development that established the Roman 
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Empire of the second century, and they supply innumerable indica- 
tions of the social necessities that they were devised to meet. Some 
notice, however brief, of these determining conditions would have 
been welcome, and would, we believe, have added to the interest of 
the work. But, after all, an author so eminent as Mr. Roby is 
entitled to assign the limits of his task, and to hold that the 
accurate statement of a great body of legal rules forms a true unity, 
which would be impaired by the intrusion of what he may regard 
as extraneous matter. 

The general arrangement of the work is somewhat peculiar. 
Apart from a short “ Introduction,” in which the sources of Roman 
Law are concisely described, there are six books, dealing respec- 
tively with (1 1) Citizenship and Status ; (2) Family; (3) Inheritance; 
(4) Property ; (5) Obligations ; (6) Procedure. In this order the 
opening and closing sections are placed in their natural position. 
Citizenship is so fundamental in Roman Law that it may claim the 
first place ; but the law of Status is very closely connected with the 
special law of the Family—such at least was the Roman view. It 
is not easy to conceive of Gaius breaking up his first Book into two 
divisions.' The family law is included in the law of persons. No 
doubt it is possible to take the special rights and duties of 
the members of the family as a separate section, which, however, 
must be involved with the laws of property, and, therefore, best 
placed after the examination of proprietary rights. Inheritance, 
the subject of the third book, is closely connected with the 
family, but is also hardly intelligible without previous acquaintance 
with the law of property. Gaius was fully sensible of this natural 
sequence. Hence it would seem that the Fourth Book, dealing 
with Property, has a claim to precede the law of Inheritance, and 
possibly the special part of family law. Even Obligations, the 
treatment of which fills the Fifth Book, might be taken before 
Inheritance, which includes the difficult rules respecting legacies, 
in one aspect a kind of obligation. 

Classification is, unfortunately, the most difficult matter if incon- 
sistencies are to be avoided and perfect symmetry secured. No 
grouping will prove altogether satisfactory, and almost any arrange- 
ment will have some advantages not possessed by its competitors. 
Still Mr. Roby’s plan requires more justification than he has supplied 
for it.? 

Anything like an examination of the mass of material contained 


1 One curious result of this division 
is that capitis deminutio media and 
maxima are treated in Book 1., ch. iv., 
while c. d. minima is placed in Book I1., 
ch. 7. 

2 « The order of importance in an old 
KRoman’s eyes is not, perhaps, that most 
suitable for a student, With the person 


of a Roman citizen were intimately 
connected Family and Inheritance. 

. These three sections (Books i., 
ii., iii.) deal primarily with the Roman 
citizen in his er the other three 
(Books iv., v., vi.) principally with his 
business Pes Prooi dh to the world.”’ 
(Roby, vol. i., page 3.) 
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in these two volumes is obviously quite impossible here. We 
can only express hearty thanks to a writer who has undertaken so 
great a labour, even though it be a labour of love. Constant use 
will be necessary to test the innumerable references and statements 
of doctrine. The author invites criticism, which can only bring out 
the solid merits of his work. 

Amongst points which occur to the reader, the first is one 
respecting the division of freedmen into Roman citizens, Latins, 
foreigners, or “‘ deditici?” (vol. i., p. 18). On the next page we 
read that the ‘‘ dedzticz? are foreigners, who,” &c. The truth is that 
in Gaius’ time the dedzticit had vanished, and were replaced by 
“freedmen in numero dediticiorum,” a class created by the Lex Aelza 
Sentia. Next the translation of ‘‘domicilium,” by what is now the 
technical English term ‘ domicile,” appears likely to mislead ; 
‘‘residence”’ would be better, and more in accordance with Mr. 
Roby’s own principles of translation (Preface, p. xiii.). On page 49 
“ Gaius i. 14” should be ‘iv. 14.” 

In dealing with the forms of marriage, Mr. Roby rightly leans 
against the idea that in “‘coemptio” the husband and wife purchase 
one another, but appears to countenance it by his translation of 
the term as ‘‘ co-purchase.””! 

The interposition of a number of chapters (5-11) between the 
discussion of the old marriage—‘‘ Wives in hand,” is our author’s 
title—and the general rules regulating the relations of husband 
and wife, appears inconvenient. The patron’s rights might have 
been assigned a later place, as also the discussion of guardianship. 
But the account of marriage and dowry is so detailed and 
valuable that complaint is hardly admissible. The uncertainty of 
the Roman view as to the true nature of the ‘‘dos” is well brought 
out (p. 138), and the complicated rules are stated with admirable 
brevity. 

The law of inheritance has received more attention, and has 
also given rise to more speculative theories, than the other 
branches of Roman Law. Mr. Roby’s treatment is eminently sane 
and accurate. He shows the origin of the will ‘‘ per aes ef Libram,” 
as “due to the emergency of illness, which admitted of no delay” 
(p. 177). He devotes a separate chapter to the problem of the con- 
nexion of the ‘‘sacra” with the succession to a deceased’s property 
(pp. 387-90). The different theories as to the origin of donorum 
possessto are stated (p. 237, n.), the author himself favouring the 
view adopted by Dernburg, Vangerow, and Girard,? which regards it 
as due to the need of arrangement for the due conduct of a suit for 
an inheritance among the several claimants. In an important 


' May not the mutual interrogations principal transaction ? 
spoken of by Ulpian (Boethius, Zopica + The reference to the last-named 
3, 4) have been somewhat like the — writer’s Manuel should be * p. 775,” 
‘““leges mancipii” adjoined to the not ‘p. 357.” 
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appendix dealing with the question of “‘cre/io” in Cicero’s letters, 
Mr. Roby appears as the classical scholar, and enters into discus- 
sions of the text and interpretation, to an extent hardly required in a 
legal treatise. The most interesting points from the juristic aspect 
arise from the following passage :—‘‘ Ex Balbo cognovi Cluvii—o 
Vestorium negligentem—liberam cretionem, testibus praesentibus, 
sexaginta diebus. Metuebam ne ille arcessendus esset: nunc 
mittendum est ut meo iussu cernat: idem igitur Pollex” (Cic. ad 
Att. xiii., 46, 3). Here it seems plain, as Mr. Roby insists, that 
“cretio testibus praesentibus”? cannot mean “acceptance through an 
agent”; and, secondly, the probabilities are in favour of the view 
that “‘ Pollex”’ is the nominative to ‘‘cerna/.” Mr. Roby takes the 
opposite view on grammatical grounds, but he underestimates the 
difficulty of holding that one freeman (ex/ranea persona) could act 
for another in such a transaction as taking up an inheritance. 
The Roman law of Agency was probably the least developed branch 
of law. Even in Gaius’ time the acquisition of possession was the 
only exception (if it really was one) to the broad rule precluding 
acquisition through another (Gaius, ii. 95), and there is every 
reason to believe that the law had developed since the time of 
Cicero. Nothing short of a perfectly clear statement by Cicero 
could overcome this presumption. 

An exposition of the law of Property as it stood in the Antonine 
period is a specially difficult task. For Gaius, in his Znstitutes, 
gives but a small space to this topic, and the Drgest is less trust- 
worthy, as this is a branch of law which undergoes many changes 
in a civilized society. The theory of possession is a good illustra- 
tion. The chapter in which Mr. Roby handles this matter is 
practically a vesumé of the doctrine of the Digest. Some discussion 
of the growth of the conception of possession would have been 
specially welcome, as containing the sober judgment of a master of 
the legal literature on a topic which has been the playground of 
metaphysical speculation ; but this is denied to us. In compensa- 
tion we get such instructive notes as those on ‘‘antfesfa/us” (vol. i., 
pp. 423-4), and on “‘the legal qualities of Italian land” (7d.). 

More than half of the second volume is occupied by the account 
of ‘‘ Obligations.”” The familiar classification of the Institutional 
writers is rejected as artificially symmetrical,’ and in its place the 
division according to the character of the action for enforcement 
is adopted. But this can hardly be regarded as truly scientific. 
There are strong grounds for segregating all the formal contracts, 


1 « Jt is noticeable that Gaius in his shows that Gaius is taking ‘‘ mutuum”’ 
Institutes gives ‘mutuum’ alone as an as a specimen. Cf. the account of 
instance of real contract, and omitsalto- verbal and consensual contracts (Gaius, 
gether the other three whichare classed iii. 92—135). But cf. Mr. Roby’s ac- 
with it in the Aurea”? (Roby, vol. ii., count, vol. ii., p. 285. 
page 3). The word ‘ veluti,” however, 
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and placing them in a distinct group. It is somewhat inelegant to 
place “‘fiducia” immediately after ‘‘ deposttum.” On the much-debated 
question of the nature of the “literal” contract, Mr. Roby’s con- 
clusion is that it arose through usage. ‘‘ The custom of business 
men procured it legal validity’ (page 284). He accepts Gaius’ 
view that it was confined to cases of transfer; but adds that the 
original transaction may not have existed, but been “ presumed ” 
(pp. 285-6), and supplies the modern analogy of “‘ accommodation 
bills.” The examination of the varied applications of the term 
nexum ought to dispose for ever of the conjectural accounts given 
by Ortolan and Maine. 

The final book on “ Procedure” is equally thorough. The 
suggestion that “ Gaius, iv., 170,” should be altered by the omission 
of non, so as to give the opposite sense, will hardly gain approval. 
The cases where on is inserted are not parallel, as omission is a 
common fault of a copyist (in the reference to the Vatican Fragments, 
“154,” is a misprint for ‘‘ 151”), and the word is well established in 
the ms. There seems to be little difficulty in taking the ‘‘vzs” referred 
to as that necessary for the fiction on which the proceeding is based. 

The wealth of material, the suggestive way in which it is 
grouped, and the sober method of treatment, make this work in- 
dispensable for every scientific student of Roman Law. 


C. F. BASTABLE. 


The Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time. By A. H. J.GREENIDGE, M.A. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1gor. 


TueE leading design of this book, as Mr. Greenidge tells us, is to 
furnish students of Cicero’s writings with a clue to the chief 
difficulties they will meet with in the course of their reading. The 
work admirably fulfils the immediate purpose which the author had 
in view, and at the same time constitutes a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of Roman Law. 

In Book I. Mr. Greenidge deals with Civil Procedure. The 
subject naturally falls under two heads: (1) the Period of the 
Legis Actio ; (2) the Period of the Formulary System. In connec- 
tion with each period Mr. Greenidge gives a very clear account of 
the various courts and jurisdictions. 

In the section devoted to the /egis actiones, pp. 49-75, Mr. 
Greenidge, bya comparison of Gaius, and the references in Cicero, 
produces an excellent reconstruction of the Acfro Sacramenti. In 
treating of the /egis actio per condictionem, however, the explanation 
given by Muirhead ought to have been referred to, as it is pro- 
bably the best that has been offered of a matter that puzzled Gaius, 
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viz., why this acfio was needed. Muirhead’s theory is that 
inasmuch as the Poetilian Law had been passed in relief of debtors, 
it was necessary to extend the remedies of the creditor in another 
direction. The result was the Lex Silia and the legis actio per 
condictionem with a simplified procedure, and the risk of costs to an 
unsuccessful defendant—the sfonsio et restipulatio tertiae partis. 

A writer on Roman Procedure in Cicero’s time has necessarily 
to deal with many questions that rest largely on conjecture. Mr. 
Greenidge will, as a rule, be found a very safe guide, but one or 
two of his conclusions will probably call for re-statement or cor- 
rection in future editions. Mr. Greenidge holds that ‘ the contract 
of nexum is quite independent of the J/egzs aclio per manus injec- 
tionem,” p. 527. No doubt, it was a common form of contract in 
early times for a man who had lost everything to impledge himself 
last of all with a condition that in the event of non-payment the 
creditor might reduce him to a condition of slavery or semi- 
slavery without any process of law whatsoever. But sucha contract 
belongs to a period of civilization much less advanced than that 
which is reflected in the x11 Tables. To hold that the creditor 
could reduce the nexal debtor to a state of quasi-slavery by his 
own private act, and without the judgment of a court, is to make 
the Roman contract of mexum harsher even than it was, and to 
render the words of the x11 Tables more difficult of explanation. 
The judicatus and the confessus are clearly distinguished in the x1 
Tables, as given by Gellius (‘‘aeris confessi rebusque judicatis 
triginta dies justisunto”). Mr. Greenidge adopts the view that the 
judicatus is the defendant whose defence has failed and the 
confessus a defendant who admitted liability in open court. No 
doubt, in the /egzs actio a distinction was drawn in real actions 
between the defendant who confessed in court, and one who made 
default ; and in later times, in personal actions, a defendant who 
confessed liability in open court might save himself the penalty of 
double damages. If the confession in open court in a personal 
action had no important consequences at the time of the x11 Tables, 
the confessus would be also judicafus, and then aes confessum must 
refer to the debt of the nexal debtor. Ifa distinction was made at 
that time between a debtor who confessed and one who had been 
condemned before a judex, still the nexal debt would be aes confessum. 
In every system of law fictitious judgments play an important part. 
It is only necessary to mention Fines and Recoveries, warrants of 
attorney and cognovit in English law, and in Roman law the 
cessioin jure. The contract of nexum is analogous to the warrant 
of attorney, whereby the borrower authorized the creditor to enter 
judgment without further proceeding in case of default of pay- 
ment on the pre-appointed day. The aes confessum of the xt 
Tables would thus clearly include a nexal debt. The procedure by 
manus injectio would apply up to the entry of judgment, but the 
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subsequent delays did not apply tothe nexal debtor. Mr. Greenidge 
in another place (p. 75) appears to admit this view. When 
speaking of the confessto in jure—the undefended vindicatio in rem— 
he suggests that there may also have been fictitious judgments 7 
personam. The judgment on a nexal debt furnishes an apt illustra- 
tion. (See also p. 252.) 

Mr. Greenidge is of opinion that pzgnoris capio was originally a 
part of administrative law, and was akind of ‘ execution’ given by 
the State in certain cases (pp. 67, 68). But pzgnoris capio appears 
originally to have been distress pure and simple; self-help in its 
most primitive form. The right to distrain must, earlier or later, 
in every state require regulation and control, and when Gaius 
wrote, pignoris capio had received considerable modifications. Of 
the examples mentioned, one—the right of the publican? to 
distrain—was founded on some forgotten censorial law. (Mr. 
Greenidge makes a similar suggestion at a subsequent part of the 
book, p. 337-) It would be easy to instance similar statutory rights 
of distress in English law. The other examples of pignoris capio 
were probably founded on early custom, regulated to some extent 
by the x11 Tables, and in the account given by Gaius we see 
traces of the early character of the remedy. The goods can be 
seized in the absence of the owner, and the distress may be made 
on any day—/fas/us or nefastus. Mr. Greenidge is doubtless right 
in thinking that the next step was an action by the owner of the 
goods against the distrainor for wrongful or excessive distress. 
The contrary view—that the distrainor had in all cases, after 
seizure, to bring an acfio to establish his claim—altogether loses 
sight of the extra-judicial character of the remedy. 

Passing to the Formulary System, there is little to be said in the 
way of criticism, or even of suggestion. A complete account is 
given of an acfio from the commencement to the appeal. The 
different kinds of action, the legal effects of the different steps in 
the action, the relation of the parts of the formula, and the modes 
of trial are set forth with ample learning. ‘The student will acquire 
a knowledge of the Roman system of Pleading in the best way, 
viz., by a study of carefully-constructed examples. The praescrip- 
tiones and the actio praescriptis verbis require, perhaps, fuller notice. 

The second book deals with Criminal Procedure. The various 
courts and jurisdictions are fully explained, and an interesting 
account is given of the development of Criminal Law. Where 
everything is so well done it may seem invidious to select parts for 
special mention ; but particular attention may be directed to the 
summary of the rules of Criminal Evidence, and the accounts 
given of the provocatio and the domestic jurisdiction. Under this 
last head Mr. Greenidge collects a great deal of information not 
readily accessible, and it is certainly remarkable to find the survival 
of the domestic forum in criminal matters to so great an extent at 
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so late a period in the history of Roman Law. One may doubt, 
however, with Mr. Greenidge, whether the ‘ freedman,’ whom 
Caesar is said to have put to death, was a freedman in the full 
sense, 7.¢., Manumitted by one of the modes of manumissio legitima 
(p- 372). "Another example which Mr. Greenidge mentions (p. 370) 
= i. regarded as the excuse extended to the outraged feelings of 
a husband in circumstances of exce ptional provocation and entirely 
unconnected with manus or any legal theory of the nature of the 
marriage tie. 

Mr. Greenidge confines himself rigidly to the Law of Procedure: 
he seldom touches upon questions of Substantive Law. At times, 
however, he permits himself a little expansiveness—an_ occasional 
visit to the “‘law’s lumber-room.” It is interesting to know that 
there was in Rome a class of inferior barristers practising in the 
police courts—‘ Old Bailey men’’—on whom Cicero professed to 
look down with contempt. The ‘mild treason’ of Claudia, who, 
when jostled in the streets, uttered a wish that her brother Pulcher 
were still alive to lose another naval battle, and thin the ranks of 
the Roman rabble, carries the mind back to the ‘constructive 
treasons’ of our own law. One thinks of the unfortunate citizen 
of London who said he would make his son ‘ heir of the Crown’ 
(being the sign of the house in which he lived), and was promptly 
hanged. It is also consoling to know that the Roman courts were, 
like our own, at times pestered with lady litigants, and that the 
ceaseless activity of one Gaia Afrania, a senator’s wife, called forth 
a special rule of procedure—that women should not appear for 
others. This fact will interest lady aspirants to the legal profession. 

Occasionally Mr. Greenidge’s terminology sounds somewhat 
unfamiliar. Nothing is gained by the use of ‘actioned’ or ‘to 
action,’ or by employing ‘ sentence’ for decree or judgment. 

Mr. Greenidge selects four of Cicero’s speeches for special 
commentary. A study of the careful analysis given of each of these 
speeches will prove instructive. No better plan could be adopted 
to show the working of the Roman procedure as a living system. 

There is an index to the passages of Cicero illustrated by the 
text, and these passages are cited in the foot-notes. The general 
index—not the least important part of a work of this kind—is very 
good, 

C. MATURIN. 
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De Sermone Amatorio apud Latinos Elegiarum Scriptores thesim 
proponebat Facultati litterarum in Universitate Parisiensi 
Rent Picwon scholae normalis olim alumnus. Paris. 
Hachette & Co. 1902. 


M. Picuon’s exhaustive investigation of the amatory vocabulary of 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid falls into two divisions. 
In the first he deals with the general questions pertaining to his 
subject—such questions as arise in considering the style of the 
Roman love-poets, their debt to previous Greek and Latin writers, 
and their individual peculiarities ; while another section estimates 
the value of such researches for critical and orthographical pur- 
poses. The second division of the work consists of an index of 
words, arranged in alphabetical order, and containing all the words 
used by the four poets in what can be called an amatory meaning. 
The two parts occupy 73 and 230 pages respectively, and of these 
the second is the one which renders the book a valuable addition 
to the classical student’s library. There was little room for novelty 
in constructing the first part, as will be seen from a brief summary 
of M. Pichon’s more salient conclusions. He finds that there were 
two amatory styles—one bluntly obscene, employed by Martial, 
Petronius, and Apuleius, and by the ordinary Roman; while the 
other, he says, was re guidem non multo castior, specie tamen decentior, 
and was used in elegiac poetry. He then proceeds to draw upa 
list of the principal similitudes employed by the elegists in 
describing the passion of love—how, for example, it is a flame 
and a fire by which men are heated and burned and devoured and 
wasted and parched and sweated; or a disease, bringing death 
and destruction, causing men to render up the breath of life, and 
die and perish and pour forth their blood and come to the funeral 
pyre; or a warfare, in which are battles, fights, quarrels, struggles, 
wrestlings, contests, ambuscades, stratagems, veterans, raw recruits, 
victory, defeat, and slavery. In the second chapter M. Pichon 
points out some interesting differences between the poets in their 
uses of words. Thus, Catullus employs /ae/art, laetifia of any joy 
whatever; Propertius confines /ae/i/ia to the joy which a lover feels 
when he knows his love returned; while Ovid uses /ae/art simply 
as a synonym for /udere, tocar, ridere. The language of Catullus is 
described as being, on the whole, strong—‘“suvs affectus efferre 
conatur tam vivide quam valide in sese sentit.” And so his voca- 
bulary smacks more of the common talk: he uses saviaz, which 
occurs but once in Propertius, and never in Tibullus or Ovid; nor 
does he stop before prurire or scortum or moechus; while on the 
other side he loves diminutives, ‘‘quibus inest nescio quid delicati,” 
such as femella, labella, languidulus, saviolum, sonula, etc. Tibullus 
was a poet of less burning passion: even famma and fagrare are 
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outside his vocabulary, to say nothing of furor, libido, amens, or 
vesanus. Propertius has many verbal peculiarities. He alone 
describes a woman’s hair as /ulva, or calls her breasts mammae ; 
he alone uses w/na for arm, or agua for tears, or fins for the girl 
‘post ceteras dilecta”; in him alone do we find vincire meaning 
‘to embrace.’ A girl with Propertius is not alone, as with others, 
mea vita, but vifa simply—a height to which Ovid, the dveépus, 
rises only once. The latter, however, is the most careful painter 
of girlish beauty: ‘‘namque solus formam certo peculiarique, non 
generali, sensu accipit ; solus crura et ventrem nominat, marmoreum 
et fuscum colorem, cas/iga/um corporis habitum, menda, breve corpus, 
exiguum pedem, arguios oculos.”” He depicts the joys and pleasures 
of love, as Propertius does its sorrows; his attention is devoted 
rather to the body, but that of Propertius rather to the spirit, and 
so with the latter culpare puellam is to find fault with a woman’s 
character, while with Ovid it means to set a low value on her 
beauty ; gaudia for Propertius are mentts laetitiae, for Ovid corporis 
voluptates. But the main point of difference between Ovid and the 
others is that he degrades the meaning of a great many words. 
Gaudia is one example, iuvare is another: ‘‘apud Tibullum aut 
Propertium iuzvare est placere, apud Ovidium voluptarium sensum 
titillare.”” In fact, the utmost resources of his art and labour are 
spent in clothing with decent words the most indecent ideas. 

M. Pichon’s third chapter begins by considering the value of 
these investigations in deciding questions of doubtful authorship, 
and he asserts that it is little or nothing. Thus, speaking of the 
third book of Tibullus, which he holds to be certainly spurious, he 
says: ‘ Tibulli ipsius eum esse putaret quisquis solam inspiceret 
orationem.” He thinks that a little more help is afforded in pro- 
nouncing upon individual lines, while at the same time he warns 
us that the utmost caution is to be observed. We may quote the 
first of his forty-nine examples :— 

Cat. Ixiii. 31: Furibunda simul anhelans vaga vadit animagens. 
Sic mss. OMG. Ex quo duxerunt Avantius animo egens, 
Statius animi egens, Lachmannus autem et Baehrensius 
animam agens. Ac mihi quidem priores coniecturae prae- 
ferendae videntur, cum saepissime fanaticus iste impetus 
furori aut insaniae adsimuletur, haud minus atque amor ipse. 


We may also, out of pze/as, find room for another :— 


Ov. Her. xv. 316: ulere mandantis simplicitate virt. Palmerus 
(Class. Rev., 1891) pro mandantis legendum censet non vafri, 
quod et acutiorem sensum efficit quam mandantis et cum 
amatorio sermone plane convenit; nam vafer est quasi 
callidus, astutus in re amatoria tractanda (Ov. Her. xix. 30). 


The index verborum amatoriorum is an excellent piece of work, 
and M. Pichon deserves the thanks of all scholars for the labour 
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which he has spent upon it. As a specimen we reproduce the 
article zmprobus :— 
Improbus saepe ponitur pro molli, voluptario: Cat. Ixviii. 
126-127 improbius oscula decerpere. Cf. Ov. Am. IL. v. 23; 
Ars Am. 3.796; Trist. 2. 441. 


Improbus dicitur Amor quia hominibus nocet: Prop. I. 1. 5-6 
donec me docuit castas odisse puellas, improbus. 


Improbi dicuntur quoque qui erga amantes duri manent et severi : 
Prop. 11. 8. 13-14: ergo tam multos nimium temeraria 
annos, improba. . .? Cf. Ov. Her. 18. 57. 


Alias improbus idem valet atque infidus: Prop. I. 3. 39: 0 uti- 
nam tales producas, improbe, noctes. Cf. Ov. Am. II. 
11.413; Her. 10.77; 12.204; Ars Am. 2. 400; Fast. 6.555. 

Aliis in locis improbus est quasi audax, temerarius: Ov. Ars 
Am. 1. 665: pugnabit primo, fortassis, et ‘‘ improbe” dicet. 
Cf. Ov. Her. 16. 75; 19. 147; 20. 115; Ars Am. 1. 676; 
Fast. 2. 331. 


Notes and Emendations to Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in 


connexion with the Text of the Fifth Edition of Dindorf’s Scenict 
Graect. By A Graduate of Cambridge. London. David 
Nutt. MCMIII. 


THis work aims high. The author opens his preface thus: ‘I do 
not think there could be any greater service from a literary point 
of view to the students and admirers, z/ such are still to be found, of 
the three great tragic poets of Greece, than to direct their attention 
to the many gross and mischievous interpolations with which our 
texts are deformed.” The words which we have italicised are not 
likely, @ prior’, to conciliate a critic, however they may affect others. 
To distinguish interpolations from the genuine work of a great 
tragic poet is often no easy task. Zeal and enthusiasm are admir- 
able things; but they do not in themselves qualify one for the office 
of a critic. He needs objective principles, rules by which he can 
guide himself, and which his readers can follow and understand. 
It is not enough to denounce verse after verse, or passage after 
passage, with the words, ‘I regard this as interpolated,’ or ‘this 
to me savours of interpolation.’ His reasons for rejecting a verse 
(and which, perhaps, the reader of his book has been accustomed 
to admire) must be clear and strong, if he is to win converts to his 
view. As we read the opening words of the preface above quoted, 
we are inclined to take up towards our author the attitude indi- 
cated in the line: ‘Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ?’ 
As we wade on through the maze of notes in which the author 
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casts suspicion upon, or expels, individually or in groups, hundreds 
of lines in the tragic poets, in many cases without assigning a 
reason except that they do not please himself, our feelings are apt 
to become too strong to be expressed in language of classical 
moderation and sobriety. We have, in fact, a perfect right to 
demand much stronger grounds than he gives us, in most cases, for 
assenting to his dic/a. We are not touched with a sense of the 
service which he professes to do us; nor can we be grateful for his 
unreasonable kindness. In short, this book contains a host of points 
on which hostile criticism could fasten. We have not space to deal 
with a tithe of them, nor is it worth while. We shall contemplate 
the whole from a single standpoint. By way of compensation for 
the vast number of lines which he would strike out of our text as 
spurious, the writer presents us with some hundreds which are 
largely of his own construction. This would be something to be 
grateful for, if the lines he gives were excellent. Even modern 
verses, ‘poor shadow’ though they are, sometimes give pleasure; 
and at least they have one merit. The man who can himself com- 
pose good verses has an apparent title to declare whether a given 
verse is good or bad, and therefore worthy or not of a great tragic 
poet. Of one thing we are sure, namely, that if anyone, with self- 
complacency, writes and publishes iambics or trochaics which will 
not scan—which outrage syntax and prosody—he has no right to 
that authority which our author assumes as a critic of the remains 
of the Greek tragedians. The single standpoint, therefore, from 
which we shall examine his book is that of an exercise in the 
schoolboy art of writing Greek iambic and trochaic verses. In his 
Preface, p. xxiv, he frankly tells us that “entire ignorance of the 
laws of choric metres unfits him for dealing with lyric passages.” 


Aesch. S. C. 7, 470. ‘I will read here” (he says) :— 


“c ‘ Agp 49 a , , ” 
kal T@O’ Ex’ avipa xp wéeprerv pepeyyvov. 


Agam. 596. ‘‘I would read then, in 596 :— 
éd\ackov eipnpotoar mpds Oedv epats.” 
Choeph, 250. ‘* I would read thus :— 
vnotis mele, Acpos* (sic) tHvde (sic) Kapé go.” 
Lumen. 827. ‘*I would read thus :— 
kApoas, Kepavvds 00 odpayilerar pdvy.” 
The above attempts illustrate his capacity for iambic verses. 
His suggestions for trochaics contain the following :—- 
Aesch. Agam. 1657. ‘One might suggest : 


~ ‘ ‘ > ‘ 7Q> >» 9 » a a | 
OTELXE KaL OV xo YepovTes old €7? OLKOUS T PEVILEVWS. 
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Agam. 1672. ‘‘I would read :— 
pi) Tpotimnoys paraiwy Tove bAaypov' waver’ eyo.” 
He does not seem to know that the ‘ Pause’ rule applies rigorously 
to trochaic tetrameters. 
So much for the service he professes to do us as regards 
Aeschylus. We pass to— 
Soph. O. R. 852-3. “ These verses” (he says) “‘ should, I think, be 


read thus :— 
ovtot 708’ ovtos Tov ye Aatov hovea 
havo (sic) 0 dv dpOas, ov ye Aogias dvag.” 


O. C. 1616. ‘* For Avec we should read Ave, for the « (sic) 
of Aver is certainly short, and I know of no instance of its 
being lengthened.” On page 80, however, on Hipp. 809, 
as if unconscious of having written this, he says: “I 
should be disposed then to read thus: 
éxAved’ dppors, ws ye THY Svedaipova.” 


Trach. 700. ‘* 699 is, I believe, interpolated; and I would 
read in 700: 
exBpwpal ws BrAE€Wars av év rouy Evrov.” 
Phil. 495. ‘‘ Perhaps we should read : 
éoreAXov ws av p’ abtos éxowoor podwv 
x.t.A.... The fut. opt. seems the tense required.” 
We go on to Euripides. 
Eurip. Med. 715. ‘‘ Dindorf well says of @dvois, mire dictum. 
would read: 
kai viv dABious pavors ; 
gaivw being here used as drodpaivw is, in the sense 
‘render.’ ”’ 


Hipp. 492. “I would re ad 


tov evOiv obfeimworw (re. ot (sic) ekeirwow) audi cod 


Adyov.” 
Hipp. 519. ‘I would read: 


mav7’ dv parnv yap tof x.7.X., 

poByOeioa, or rather dedorxvia, being supplied from 518.” 
Troad. 946. “ Rejecting, then, 945 as interpolated, 1 would 

read 946 thus: 


a 


ti de 760° pets yap’ 3%) ppovoto’ ap’? éoropyy.” 





| 
| 
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Orest. 545. ‘*I would read: 
éd’ olor péddAw ov dduvycery ppéva. 
AurHoew, an explanation of édvvycew.” 
Suppl. 401-2. ‘‘ We should read these verses in one, thus : 


> , , “~ , 
EreoxAéous Oavovros auyyevov xept .. . 


‘402 isnot a verse one would lightly attribute to Euripides.” 


How apposite these words would be if used of his own 
verse ! 


Hel. 886. ‘1 would read : 
7d KdAXOs THOS ExaTe pynrois ydpors.” 

Hel. 1051-1056. ‘‘I would read, then, the passage thus :— 
MEN. xakos pév dpvis; wy Oavav Adyw Oaveiv.” 


Did the critic ask himself here what the construction of 
Oavev is ? 


Hel. 1564. “I would read: mpdxetpos &pOn, and pdoyavos 
in 1563.”” He does not seem to know that the word is 
pacyavov. 


Bacchae, 682. ‘‘ Perhaps we should read : 
"Ayatn pyrnp on, tpirn 8 “Iva rpirov.” 


The above specimens are, perhaps, sufficient to enable one to 
form an estimate of our author’s fitness for pronouncing, as he 
does so often, upon what one of the three great tragedians could 
or could not have written. We forbear to notice the cases, perhaps 
twice as numerous, in which he would fain have us believe that they 
wrote verses containing unrhythmical divisions of a tribrach or 
dactyl. We have already given a few hints of his position with 
regard to forms and syntax. We shall add one more. On Eurip. 
Troad. 933, he writes: ‘“‘ The -a of xparetoOa: is not elided, but 
coalesces with the € of éx.””. The lines are: 


‘ , > c 4 , 
Kat TOT6V Obpol yapor 
ovygav "EXO, od Kpareic®’ éx BapBapwv, «.7.A. 


Thus he actually takes xpareto@’ here for xpareioOa, as if the od 
could stand before the infin., expressing consequence after évycav. 

It is unfair to Cambridge that our critic, suppressing his 
proper name, should have thus inscribed his work with the name 
of a graduate of that great University. 
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Aeschylus: Septem contra Thebes, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By A. Sipcwick, M.A. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 


Tus is the first edition of this play (as we infer from a list of 
editions given in the Introduction) which has appeared with an 
English commentary since Dr. Verrall’s smaller edition, published 
in 1888. It will be found that Mr. Sidgwick is much more con- 
servative in interpretation than was Dr. Verrall. Few of that 
scholar’s brilliant emendations and suggestions have been ac- 
cepted; occasionally the points he raised have been ignored, and 
the traditional explanation followed without further remark. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s commentary, while sometimes lacking in clear- 
ness, has been carefully written, especially the latter half. His 
text is based on that of his edition, with critical notes in the Oxford 
series. He prefixes an Introduction, containing, amongst other 
useful matter, a summary of the growth of the myth, and its treat- 
ment by previous poets. 

We proceed to notice a few passages in detail. In vv. 200-201 
the Mss. read : 


perc yap avdpi, wi yuvn Bovdreverw, 
ragwbev' evdov 8 ovoa py BAaBHv riOe. 


Dr. Verrall objects to ri@e., because ‘the injunction évdov 8’ 
ovoa x.t.X. cannot, by the rules of grammar, mean ‘‘ Go within, and 
do not hinder.” Nor, indeed, does Eteocles here express any wish 
that the maidens should return home.’ He himself reads tO. 
The words are then a cynical remark on woman, ‘ within the house 
she is likely enough to hinder.” Mr. Sidgwick keeps the mss. 
reading, offering no defence against Dr. Verrall’s objections, but 
simply translating : ‘‘ It is a man’s part—let not a woman advise— 
to order what is without; dwell thou within, and harm us not.’’ 
We would keep, with Mr. Sidgwick, the mss. reading, but would 
give the passage a particular, instead of a general, reference. 
Noticing the contrast in vv. 193, 194, between @vpadev and &dobev 
(outside and inside the city respectively) we would emphasize the 
same distinction here, rendering: ‘ For it is a man’s care—let not 
a woman advise—to see to what is taking place outside the city ; 
but thou, since thou art within the walls, hinder us not.’ 

In v. 273 f. MSs. give 


» ‘ ‘ , “ , A 
ey be Xwpas TOL modo ovxXoLs Oeots ee 6 
‘ 2 ‘ 
Aipkys te myyais, od’ dx’ ‘lopyvod réyu, 
oo. evyomat. 
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Mr. Sidgwick’s note here seems confused. Objecting to 
the suggestion of Abresch, od’ dm “Iopnvov Aeyw, * because the 
sentence would be without a principal verb,’ he accepts d8an 7 
"Iopnvod A€éyw (Geel), which he evidently regards as parenthetical, 
and equivalent to ‘the water of Ismenus I mean.’ The difficulty 
about the principal verb does not, however, arise, whatever view be 
taken of vv. 275-278. But the presence of re in a parenthesis of 
this kind is, as Dr. Verrall pointed out, contrary to Greek usage. 
The dative is, of course, possible: cf. Aesch. Frag. 175 (Nauck); 
Dem. 388, 22; but the passages quoted by Mr. Sidgwick are not 
quite satisfactory. In the first (v. 658) there is a vuriant, MoAuveixn 
for IloAvveixer; in Ag. 279, edhpovys is a genitive of time, not to be 
taken with A€yw. 

In vv. 515 foll. the Vulgate reads: 

Toudde pevror Tpordircra Sarpovwv’ 

mpos Tov kparovvrwr 8 exper, of 8 Horowpevwv 
ei Zevs ye TupO xaprepwrepos pay, 

"YrepBiw tre—mpos Adyov TOD oOyparos 

eikos ye mpdgew avdpas O89 avtictaras— 
cwrnp yévor av Leis éx’ domidos tuxwv. 

Mr. Sidgwick, objecting that eixés always takes pres. or aor. 
infinitive, reads rpa@gat xdvdpas, adopting xavdpas from Pauw: by in- 
verting wv. 518, 519, reading 8 for ye in v. §19, and placing a colon 
at waxy (following Brunck), he obtains a satisfactory sense. The 
passage thus emended is an improvement on Paley’s text; and the 
old interpretation, which Mr. Sidgwick retains, is more con- 
vincing than Dr. Verrall’s strange theory, that Eteocles is indulging 
in a sneer at his own champion’s patron deity. For pévro: con- 
firmative Mr. Sidgwick well refers to Soph. O. C. 997. 

In v. 785 Mr. Sidgwick attempts to defend the unsatisfactory 
kpeocorexvov 6’ am’ dyparwv. He does not mention Dr. Verrall’s 
brilliant xpyooréxvov topdtwv. 

In v. 858, where Mss. read tav dorovov peAdyKpoxov vataroov 
Gewpida, Mr. Sidgwick, rejecting vavorodov, reads peAdyKpokov vaiv 
doroAov Gewpida, obtaining doroAov from Schol. (with Stanley), and 
vavv from his own conjecture. 

If Mr. Sidgwick, in this edition, has added but little to our 
knowledge of the play, he has rarely left a difficult passage without 
comment. His explanatory notes are concise and to the point; 
and we are confident that students who are not professed specialists 
in AEschylus will obtain the information they require more easily 
from this edition than from many of a more pretentious character. 
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Aeschylus: Persae. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. Sipawick, M.A. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 


Tus play has received but little attention from English editors 
and commentators. Yet its comparative simplicity has made it a 
favourite in schools—a fact which Mr. Sidgwick has kept in mind 
in writing his commentary. In the Introduction, he sketches the 
plot of the play and its mode of production, and gives useful 
information respecting the manuscripts, scholia, and chief editions. 
With regard to Mr. Sidgwick’s text, there is little to be said. 
Deviations from the text of his edition in the Bibliotheca Oxontensis 
are very rare, and, with one exception, unimportant. He again 
acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Wecklein. 
Verse 815 is a well-known difficulty : here mss. read: 


, 
kpytis vreoti add’ Er’ éxmadeverar, 


which is without meaning. Schiitz’s conjecture éxridverac has been 
generally accepted. In this edition Mr. Sidgwick adopts also 
Mr. Housman’s conjecture for the former part of the line, so that 
the whole line reads : 
ovderw 
kpynvis area By’ aXX’ ér’ éxridverat, 


which he translates: ‘Nor yet is the spring of sorrow dried, but 
still wells forth.’ The only difficulty is, that xpyvis does not else- 
where occur in Aeschylus, though it is found in Eur. App. 208, in 
an anapeestic passage. If this objection is felt to be insuperable, 
Mr. Sidgwick suggests xpyvy xaréoBye’ . . ., comparing Ag. 888, 
958; Sepl. 584. 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Sidgwick rejects with contempt 
Herodotus’ story, accepted by Rawlinson and other Orientalists, of 
the indignities inflicted by Xerxes on the Hellespont. He argues 
plausibly enough from the silence of Aeschylus ; but arguments from 
silence rarely carry conviction. On this point some observations 
of Dr. Tylor (Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 295) would suggest an 
opposite conclusion to that of Mr. Sidgwick. Dr. Tylor explains 
Xerxes’ action by the theory of ‘ Animism,’ in the light of which it 
appears quite natural. He cites an instructive parallel in a custom 
of Athenian law—“‘ A court of justice was held at the Pryteneum, 
to try any inanimate objects, such as an axe, a piece of wood or 
stone, which had caused the death of anyone without proved 
human agency, and this wood or stone, if condemned, was in 
solemn form cast beyond the border.” The same spirit, as he 
points out, reappears in the old English law, recently repealed, by 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XII. 2M 
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which, in the words of Bracton, ‘‘ Omnia quae movent ad mortem 
sunt deodanda”’ (z.e. forfeited and sold for the poor). 

On v. 868 we notice that Mr. Sidgwick agrees with Weil in 
thinking that by ‘ Acheloian dwellings of the Strymonian water,’ 
Aeschylus refers to the Pzonian lake-dwellers of Lake Prasias 
mentioned by Herodotus. 

To conclude, Mr. Sidgwick, in a small compass, gives the chief 
results of modern scholarship. If occasionally his notes appear 
somewhat meagre, he never falls into the error of too many 
editors, who, in their endeavours to be exhaustive, encumber their 
pages with masses of irrevelant matter, which serve only to confuse, 
instead of to instruct, the reader. 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Literally rendered into English blank verse 
by T. H. May, m.a., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. London 
D. Nutt. 1903. 


Mr. May says “the beautiful pictures of the poet need no setting 
and gilding.” But it is one thing not to attempt to gild refined 


gold, and quite another to maul and chip and hack the gold until it 
looks like the basest metal. The reader of the translation, if he 
does not know Latin, will think the epic of Virgil a very poor piece 
of work. He who can read the poem in the original will feel sen- 
timents far removed from pleasure or gratitude when he finds 
sublime passages, such as the familiar burst of rhetoric in the sixth 
book, presented in such vile attire as this :— 


* Be all thy thought, 
Roman, to govern nations as their lord ; 
These shall thine acts be: terms of peace to name, 
To spare the conquered, and war down the proud.” 


Mr. May writes in his Preface :—‘‘I have thought that a blank 
verse rendering of the Aeneid might be written which should be as 
helpful to the student as an ordinary prose crib, and more easily 
remembered.” We cannot see that anything is gained by hitching 
an ordinary prose crib into verses of such a rhythm as 


‘*No goddess hadst thou for thy mother, nor 
Was Dardanus the founder of thy race, 
But Caucasus grim with his flinty rocks 
Thy parent was, and unto thee gave suck 
Hyrcanian tigresses ”’ ; 
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‘¢ son and sire 
I would have made an end of with the race ”’; 


or of such phraseology as “rolling her eyes each way,” ‘‘ marriage- 
bed by which I perished,” “her comely breast,” ‘* Nereus’ mighty 
pools,” and many like these. 


We will lay before our readers a version of another noble and 
familiar passage from the Passion of Dido, that they may compare the 
poverty of the English with the opulence of the Latin (vv. 622-629). 


“Then you, O Tyrians, with your hatreds ply 
The stock and all the race that shall arise. 
These to my ashes be your funeral gifts. 

Love ’twixt the peoples, treaties be there none. 
Some vengeance-bearer from my bones arise, 

That thou those Trojan settlers may’st pursue 
With fire and sword—now—in the days to come— 
Or whensoever might shall lend its aid, 

Shores against shores, and surges against waves, 
Arms against arms, in solemn curse I pray ; 

And let the men and let their grandsons fight.” 


Nor is the second volume at all less inadequate than the first. The 
couple of lines (viii. 364, 5), 


Aude, hospes, contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 
Finge deo: rebusque vent non asper egenis, 


are, indeed, kingly words of welcome to a poor abode. Fénelon 
could not repeat them without tears; and Dryden wrote of the 
passage, ‘ For my part I am lost in the admiration of it. I contemh 
the world when | think of it, and myself when I translate it.’’ Mr. 
May is not so easily discouraged if he is satisfied with 


‘“* Have courage, guest, 
Wealth to despise, and fashion thee to be 
Worthy of godship, and approach not here 
Disdainful of our humble circumstance.” 


Further quotation is quite unnecessary to show the character of 
the work. We do not know of any class of readers to whom it 
could be of any use. The “‘ordinary prose crib’? makes no pretence 
to be anything but prose, and is certainly not more unworthy of 
the original than Mr. May’s ‘“ blank verse.” 
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The Harmonics of Artstoxenus, edited, with ‘Translation, Notes, 
Introduction, and Index of Words, by Henry S. Macran, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 1902. 


THE reviewer of this work is confronted by two tasks, each quite 
distinct from the other. He has to consider it, on the one hand, 
as an edition of a Greek writer, and, on the other, as a contribution 
to our knowledge of Greek musical theory, We propose, first, to give 
some account of the book regarded in the latter aspect, and then 
to discuss a number of the emendations and new constructions 
suggested by the editor. 

The introduction is divided into two sections, which deal with 
the development of Greek music, and with Aristoxenus and his 
extant works. Mr. Macran begins by pointing out that it is a 
fallacy to regard music as a universal language. The idea is a 
pretty one; we have often seen it used with great effect by the 
writers of novels, but it is none the less fallacious. To us, the 
music of ancient Greece is like the music of modern Japan—a /ale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. Further- 
more, the Japanese regard our music just as we do theirs ; and the 
ancient Greek condemned as a mere discord that very concord 
which we have made the foundation of our minor scale. ‘The 
solution of the mystery lies deep down in human nature: Mr. 
Macran throws an illuminating flash upon it, when he says :— 


“‘The whole meaning of music depends upon the imme- 
diate appeal to our emotions through the association of 
feeling with sensation; and so the strangeness of the 
foreign music of to-day, and of the dead music of the past, 
is insuperable, for they are the expressions of emotions 
which their possessors could not analyse, and we can never 
experience.” 


Hence our interest in the subject can be but theoretical. The 
Greeks were supreme in every other branch of art; they failed, to 
modern thinking at least, in music, because, suffering from a 
defect of their qualities, they pursued the path of artificiality and 
subtle complication when they should have taken the way of sim- 
plicity. All that is left for us to do is to trace their erring steps ; 
and to this task Mr. Macran addresses himself. It is not our pur- 
pose to reproduce here his lucid and masterly analysis; we shall 
content ourselves with mentioning one or two of the problems 
which he discusses in passing. Every student of Greek music has 
been puzzled, for instance, by the Greek quarter-tone, and many 
have been inclined to think that it proves a greater acuteness in the 
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ancient Greek perception. But this is not prima facie probable; 
and we think the true explanation to be that which Mr. Macran 
adopts— 

‘Its disappearance is due, not to the dullness or coarse- 
ness of modern ear or voice, but to the fact that the more 
highly developed unity of our system demands the accurate 
determination of all sound-relations by direct or indirect 
resolution into concords; and such a determination of 
quarter-tones is manifestly impossible.” 


Again, what did the Greek theorists mean by their elaborate 
discussions as to the pitch of the scales? What produced the 
scales called ‘ transilient’ ?—a question which Aristotle promised to 
answer; but no answer has come down to us. Mr. Macran conjec- 
tures that one cause was the adaptation of an instrument to a scale 
larger than that for which it was originally intended. Above all, 
how. are we to explain the fact that the Greeks attributed a distinct 
ethos or emotional character to each of the modes? These are 
some of the many interesting problems which Mr. Macran discusses, 
and to the last-mentioned—surely the most interesting of all—he has 
devoted special attention. He sets forth both the old explanation 
and that which Mr. Monro substituted for it in his Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music, and proceeds to point out the fatal defects of each. 
His main argument against Mr. Monro’s view is that it involves an 
absolute determination of the pitch of the keys, whereas such a 
determination is nowhere mentioned by the authorities, and is per 
seimpossible. He himself finds the explanation in the fact that 
the distinction of mood was a distinction of pitch, 


“but not such as exists between our keys, for it arises 
immediately from the order of intervals. The Mixolydian is 
a high mode because any melody composed in it, whatever 
be the absolute pitch of its total compass, must necessarily 
lie for the most part in the upper region of that compass. .. . 
Let us assume that high tension ot the voice is the natural 
expression of poignant grief, an easy relaxation of it the 
natural expression of sentimentalism ; let us suppose, too, 
that to represent these emotions respectively a musician 
desires to write his songs, neither of which is to exceed the 
compass of an octave. How, then, shall he bestow the 
required character on each of these melodies? Evidently 
not by choosing a low key for one and a high key for the 
Other, in the modern sense of the terms ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
key: for this would imply that all first treble songs must be 
tragic, and all bass songs sentimental. He must, instead, 
leave the general pitch of the songs undetermined, so that 
either of them may suit any voice ; but he must so compose 
them that the one will lie chiefly in the upper, the other in 
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the lower region of the undetermined eight-note compass. 
And this a Greek musician could only effect by choosing 
for his pathetic song, a scale in which the tonic lay near its 
upper extremity, and for his sentimental, one in which its 
position was the reverse.” 


We must refer the reader to the book itself for the reasoning by 
which Mr. Macran arrives at this conclusion and for the arguments 
by which he supports it, while we turn now to the consideration of 
his treatment of the Greek text. The references are to Mr. Macran’s 
pages and lines, with Meibom’s added in brackets. 


97- 17 (4. 3). Tovtwv dé dwpirpéevwv epi diacrypatos Kabddov 


Otkauov. 


Here H (the lost Strassburg codex) added eiwetv; Mr. Macran 
acutely conjectures Aexréov, and points out that at 147. 25 (57. 23) 
the ss. have Aexréov where dexréov is required. 


100. 8 ff. (7. 1 ff.) e&npOunpévwv yap tov overnpdtrwv Kal éxacrov 
Tov yevav Kata Tacav diadopav Thy cipnméevyy puryvupevwv madi Tov 
yevav TabTd TOTO ToLetTaL TpayparevTéov’ Ode yap avTHY THY pig Ti 
mor’ éoti kaTapeuabijKkeoar. 


In this difficult passage Mr. Macran is evidently right in saying 
that zovetrar should be zounréov, as the context shows that there is 
no room for an indicative. What, then, is to be done with zpaypa- 
tevréov? It cannot be simply excised, because only its presence 
accounts for the corruption of zoinréov, and besides, as Mr. Macran 
remarks, the ydp-clause is then unreasonable. He cures the disease 
by putting a stop after wounréoy, und inserting wept ob of wAciorou Tov 
dppovicav ovk yoGovro Gr. After cvornpdrwv he inserts tov. 


110. 12 ff. (18. 24 ff.) 76 péyvorov pépos Kai mwAciornv Exov porny 
els Ti 6pOds yryvopevyy ciaracw Tod pédovs Tepi Tiy GIVOETW Kat TOV 


‘ ‘ , * , e , > 
Kal TH TavTyS idvoTyTa imoAnTTEov eivat, 


Here Mr. Macran reads Marquard’s 76 before zepié and bis own 
xaéArov for Kai mov. But xaOddov is hardly the true opposite for 
idvéryra ; and it is worth noting that, although it occurs very fre- 
quently in the /armonics, it is nowhere corrupted. Perhaps nothing 
more is required than the insertion of ra (not 76) before wept. The 
sentence then means that nothing is so important for the right 
constitution of melody as a knowledge of the various methods of 
collocating intervals and notes, and, to some extent, of even the 
special nature of collocation itself. 
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111. 7 (19. 20) wav yap 76 Aap Bavopevov péAos THv eis TO poo pevov 
qrou Sudrovev éoriv } XpwpatiKov 7) évappoviov. 


This is impossible. Various emendations have been proposed ; 
but they are all antiquated by Mr. Macran’s simple and convincing 
Tov €is ‘raid yppoopevwov, ‘any melody that is harmonised on one 
principle.’ As he says in his note, ‘ Aristoxenus is obliged to add 
this qualifying phrase to show that his division of the péAos is not 
inconsistent with mixture of genus.’ 


123. 14.(31. 32) ovd€repov 5é rovtwr adybés eotwy, ove yap edKara- 
dpovyrov éoriv ws viv exer TO pwaOnua. 


Mr. Macran objects to as viv éxe: that the present condition of 
the science of Harmonic has nothing to do with the argument. 
We fancy that this imputes too much logic to Aristoxenus; but we 
are quite sure that he would not have referred to an improvement in 
the science without putting in a word for himself; and so we have no 
doubt that Mr. Macran’s very neat emendation is correct :<he, reads 
éoti twit Os voy €xet. No mistakes are more common in the ss. of 
the Harmonics than the omission of single letters and the reading of 
w for o or vice versa. 


139. 14 ff. (48. 27 ff.) muxvod peév eldos riHcioa as dv ta Sv0 S:aory- 
para tod évds eAatTw Témrov KaTéxy, -.. xpwmparos Set duéoews & Td 
Xpwparixov 7Oos éuaiverac. 


Mr. Macran’s correction of this passage is brilliant and certain. 
For det du€oews, he reads dé fos €ws; and for the impossible ds in 
l. 14, he reads the idiomatic é€ws, which must have been read in 1. 17 
to give rise to the scribe’s diéoews. For éws in the sense of ‘to 
cover all cases in which,’ he compares 141. 1 (50. 15) muxvov 8& 
AeyérOw péxpr Tovrov ws av ev reTpaxdpdw KTA. 


145. 15 (55. 4) émet b€ tov Stacryparixdv peyeOdv ‘Tra pev Tov 
Tuppwvov nro. GAws odk Exetv Soxet TOmrov GAN’ ev peyer aprorat, 7 
TavTehos dkapiatov Tuva. 


This passage has given rise to the wildest conjectures, including 
one so desperate as to require that roov éyew shall mean ‘to take 
place, to occur’! Mr. Macran is undoubtedly right with his, évt 
peyeBer dopicba, ‘ when we consider the magnitudes of intervals, we 
find that while the concords either have no locus of variation and 


are definitely determined to one magnitude, or have an inappreciable 
locus.’ 
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147. 4 ff. (56. 26 ff.) havepdv 5% ore mpds Exarépw tov Spifdvrwy 7d 
yeyovos avarnpua Svo ouvexeis Exovras Kai pi) Ev ai bmepoxai Us dvayKaiov 


¥ > 
ioas elvar did TH Eumpooer eipypéva. 





Meibom, Marquard, and Westphal are all guilty—incredible as 
it may appear—of the hopelessly unscientific change of ev to pia— 
a change which has not even the merit of importing sense into the 
passage. Mr. Macran’s correction—the last that we shall quote, 
and perhaps the best of all—is xe‘uevar. The sentence then means: 
“It will be seen that adjacent to each of the extreme notes of the 
scale thus obtained, there will be two complements in juxta- 
position, which must be equal for the reasons already given.” 

For a few of Mr. Macran’s other emendations, we may refer 
the reader to 97.2 (3. 16), 101. 2, 3(7.26, 27), 113.18 (22.2), 120. 2 
(28. 18), 123. 13 (31. 31), 126. 20 (35. 24), 134. 5 (43- 19), 138. 14 
(48. 4), 144.18 (54.8), 152. 18 (62.8), 159.15 (69.5). It will now be 
evident that the present edition has set the criticism of Aristoxenus 
on a completely fresh basis, and leaves to previous texts a merely 
historical interest. The editor’s services to the interpretation of his 
author are of equally fundamental importance, as our brief account 
of the introduction will have led the reader to expect; but we 
must content ourselves with mere references to some of the more 
important passages, where new methods of construing are to be 
found, viz., 102. 11 (9.8), 114. 14 (22. 31), 123. 11 (31. 28), 133.2 
(42. 15), 134.17 (44. 2), 136. 10 (45. 30), 158. 15 (68. 6), 161. 24 
(71.20). The edition is enriched by an excellent translation and 
a useful index. As regards the printing, we need only say that the 
book comes from the Clarendon Press. Of misprints we have only 
noticed two—the reference to p. 140, on p. 289, should be to 
p- 150, and in the Index s. v. kaBddov 125. 22 should be 123. 22. 
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